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“Griff,”  mascot  of  the  Guelph  Gryphons  foot- 
ball team,  welcomes  high  school  students  who 
have  applied  to  come  to  U of  G to  Campus  Days 
(formerly  known  as  March  Counselling)  held 
on  campus  last  week.  Over  the  three-day  event, 
some  1,800  applicants  — 700  more  than  last 
year  — and  their  friends  and  relatives  toured 
the  University  and  attended  resource  and 
academic  sessions  where  they  met  faculty,  staff 
and  academic  counsellors.  The  students  came 
from  as  far  away  as  Nova  Scotia. 
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Vaccine  discovered  to 


OVC  professors  Patricia  Shewen  and  Bruce 
Wilkie  have  created  a vaccine  to  control  shipping 
fever,  a disease  that  costs  the  North  American 
cattle  industry  up  to  $600  million  a year  in 

losses. 

Their  discovery  was  announced  March  1 8 at 
a campus  news  conference,  where  Frank  Oberle, 
minister  of  state  for  science  and  technology,  and 
Clayton  Switzer,  Ontario’s  deputy  minister  of 
agriculture  and  food,  were  guest  speakers. 
President  Burton  Matthews  and  Dean  of 
Research  Larry  Milligan  provided  background 
on  Guelph’s  research  efforts  in  this  area.  “The 
research  program  that  has  led  to  today’s 
announcement  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
basic  research  can  yield  significant  innovations 
that  ultimately  can  be  commercialized,”  said 
Matthews. 

Development  of  the  shipping  fever  vaccine, 
which  has  been  proven  effective  in  laboratory 
tests,  has  involved  more  than  1 0 years  of  study 
for  Shewen  and  Wilkie.  Their  research  was 
based  on  work  that  had  begun  at  U of  G more 
than  1 0 years  before.  The  process  is  now  being 
adapted  for  commercial  purposes  by  Langford 
Inc.  of  Guelph,  which  has  a licensing  and 
technology  development  agreement  with  the 
University.  Langford  plans  to  market  the  vaccine 
later  this  year  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
after  adequate  licensing  data  is  completed  and 
accepted  by  Agriculture  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Oberle  congratulated  the  research  team  for 
“linking  creative  genius  and  the  curiosity  of 
research  scientists  with  the  entreprenurial  spirit.” 
He  said  the  vaccine  represents  a “perfect 
marriage”  of  university,  industry  and  govern- 
ment effort. 

The  University  has  received  more  than 
$560,000  since  1977  for  this  research.  Of  this 
amount,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  provided  $174,000  and  the  federal 
government  provided  $216,000  through  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council,  Agriculture  Canada  and  the  Medical 
Research  Council.  Langford  has  contributed 
$172,000  with  support  from  the  National 
Research  Council’s  Program  for  Industry 
Laboratory  Projects  in  Biotechnology. 

“I’m  not  surprised  by  this  breakthrough  in 
bovine  medicine,”  said  Switzer,  citing  OVC’s 
reputation  forexcellence  in  veterinary  medicine. 
“The  discovery  of  this  vaccine  reinforces  our 
view  that  Guelph  should  be  the  centre  for 
veterinary  management  and  agricultural  science 
for  all  of  North  America,”  he  said. 

Shewen  and  Wilkie  said  their  work  culminates 
the  efforts  of  many  University  researchers  who 
have  studied  the  disease  pneumonic  pasteurello- 


sis  since  it  first  became  a problem  in  the 
Canadian  cattle  industry.  “Shipping  fever  is  the 
major  disease  affecting  feedlot  cattle,”  said 
Wilkie.  It  accounts  for  60  to  75  per  cent  of  all 
health-related  losses,  costing  producers  from 
$10  to  $20  per  animal  in  treatment  costs, 
reduced  weight  gain  and  death  losses. 

“In  the  bovine  world,  discovering  a vaccine  to 
effectively  control  shipping  fever  is  comparable 
to  finding  a way  to  control  the  common  cold  in 
humans,”  said  Shewen.  "The  implications  of 
this  to  the  cattle  industry  are  enormous.” 

Bovine  pneumonic  pasteurellosis  is  a pneu- 
monia that  cattle  develop  under  stressful 
conditions.  Weaning,  castration,  branding, 
injections  of  antibiotics  and  mass  mixing  with 
other  animals  during  shipping  are  all  sources  of 
stress. 

Research  has  shown  that  the  bacterium  that 
causes  the  pneumonia  is  carried  naturally  in  the 
noses  of  all  cattle.  Normally,  only  minute 
amounts  are  released  into  the  lungs  and  can  be 
countered  by  “clearing  cells”  in  the  immune 
system.  Under  high  stress,  however,  the 
organisms’  numbers  increase  and  are  taken  into 
the  lungs,  where  they  multiply  and  impair  the 
function  of  the  clearing  cells. 

Ultimately,  the  afflicted  animals  — often  20 
per  cent  or  more  of  a herd  — develop  pneumonia; 
up  to  five  per  cent  die.  The  illness  costs 
Canadian  cattle  producers  $40  million  to  $60 
million  in  losses  annually,  and  American  pro- 
ducers up  to  $600  million. 

In  laboratory  tests,  Shewen  and  Wilkie,  who 
are  in  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Micro- 
biology and  Immunology,  discovered  that  the 
shipping  fever  bacterium  produces  a toxin  during 
its  most  active  stage  of  growth.  This  toxin,  they 
found,  is  what  impairs  the  clearing  cells’  ability 
to  get  rid  of  the  bacterium.  They  grew  the 
bacterium  in  a culture,  monitored  toxin  pro- 
duction, then  extracted  the  active  toxin.  Cattle 
inoculated  with  minute  quantities  of  the  vaccine 
made  from  this  toxin  built  up  a significant 
resistance  to  it. 

“Other  shipping  fever  vaccines  failed  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  toxin,”  says 
Wilkie,  who  is  director  of  the  Animal  Bio- 
technology Centre.  “Ordinarily,  vaccines  were 
concocted  after  the  toxin  expired,  so  the  ino- 
culant  didn’t  contain  anything  for  the  animals  to 
build  up  an  immunity  against.  In  fact,  studies 
show  that  previously  inoculated  animals  became 
worse  when  treated  with  these  vaccines." 

Shewen  and  Wilkie  have  worked  with  Dr. 
Charles  Fovey  at  Langford  for  more  than  two 
years.  “We’re  now  at  the  stage  where  we  have  a 
vaccine  we  can  produce  on  a commercial 
scale,”  said  Povey.  Langford  will  submit  final 


Celebrating  a milestone  in  U of  G research  of  state  for  service  and  technology.  Prof.  Bruce 
achievement,  left  to  right,  Dr.  Charles  Povey,  Wilkie  and  MP  Bill  Winegard. 

Prof.  Patricia  Shewen,  Frank  Oberle,  minister  Pholo  by  Herb  Rauschcr.  Photographic  Services 


prevent  shipping  fever 


There  is  now  a vaccine  to  control  the  major  disease  affecting  feedlot  cattle. 


licensing  documentation  to  Agriculture  Canada 
within  the  next  couple  of  months.  He  said  the 
vaccine  Presponse  should  be  available  to  pro- 
ducers this  fall. 

The  proposed  move  into  the  U.S.  market 
represents  a new  venture  for  Langford  and  for 
Canada,  said  Povey.  About  80  per  cent  of  the 


vaccines  used  in  animals  in  this  country  are 
imported  from  the  United  States.  Said  Wilkie: 
“It’s  been  a long  time  since  Canadian  re- 
searchers, a Canadian  company  and  the 
Canadian  research  funding  system  have  done 
something  that  will  impact  so  significantly  on 
the  cattle  industry.”  O 
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Principal  researchers 
behind  the  vaccine 

Drs.  Patricia  Shewen,  Bruce  Wilkie  and  Charles  Povey  are  the  principal  researchers  involved  in  the 
discovery  of  the  vaccine  to  control  shipping  fever. 

Shewen.  an  associate  professor  in  Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology  (VMI),  received  her 
DVM  in  1975  and  her  PhD  in  1982,  both  from  U of  G.  Her  research  concerns  immunity  and 
immune  response  to  infectious  agents  in  diseases  of  animals  of  economic  importance,  particularly 
cattle. 

Wilkie  is  professor  and  chair  of  VMI  and  director  of  Guelph/Waterloo  Biotech  s Animal 
Biotechnology  Centre,  a collaborative  research  program  of  the  Universities  of  Guelph  and 
Waterloo.  He  received  his  DVM  from  U of G in  1 965  and  his  PhD  from  Cornell  University  in  1971. 
He  is  chair  of  the  veterinary  immunology  committee  of  the  International  Union  of  Immunological 
Societies  and  has  been  an  external  reviewer  for  Canadian  and  U.S.  granting  agencies  for  scientific 
research.  His  research  concerns  genetic  control  of  immune  response  and  disease  resistance  in  swine 
and  cattle. 

Povey  is  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Langford  Inc.,  Guelph.  He  received  his  Bachelor 
of  Veterinary  Science  and  PhD  degrees  at  the  University  of  Bristol,  England,  in  1 966  and  1 970,  and 
in  1981  was  made  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  From  1974  to  1985,  he 
was  on  faculty  at  the  OVC,  working  in  the  Departments  of  Clinical  Studies  and  VMI.  His  awards 
include  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association’s  Ralston  Purina  Small  Animal  Research 
Award  for  outstanding  research  in  the  area  of  virology. 

Povey ‘s  primary  research  has  been  in  viral-induced  respiratory  disease  of  cats,  caliciviruses  of  all 
species  and  parvovirus  infections  in  dogs,  cats  and  cattle.  He  is  former  chair  of  the  calicivirus  team 
in  the  United  Nations  World  Health  Organization/Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  program  in 
comparative  virology,  and  he  is  currently  corresponding  adviser  on  caliciviruses  to  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

Povey  is  author  of  Infectious  Diseases  of  Cats  and  author  and  co-author  of  63  refereed 
publications  and  25  chapters  in  scientific  texts. O 
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Faculty  challenge  questionable 
international  project 


by  Marla  Stewart 

The  President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Social 
Responsibility  examined  some  of  the  ethical 
considerations  for  University  involvement  in 
international  development  and  research  projects 
at  an  open  hearing  March  10. 

Among  those  who  presented  their  opinions  at 
the  forum  was  Prof.  John  McMurtry,  Philosophy, 
who  opposes  U of  G’s  involvement  in  the 
Sulawesi  Project  in  Indonesia.  (See  ‘‘Forum," 
page  4.)  Although  those  involved  in  the  project 
say  it  is  benefiting  local  people  in  Sulawesi, 
McMurtry  suggested  that  “no  substantiating 
scholarly  evidence  has  been  produced  to  support 
(those  claims).”  He  is  concerned  that  the  project 
may  be  supporting  the  government  — ‘‘a 
government  which  has  a long  and  continuous 
proven  record  of  civilian  massacre  . . . and 
repression  of  human  rights"  — rather  than  the 
inhabitants. 

“Claims  of  fact  without  any  firm  evidence,” 
he  said,  violate  social  responsibility  requirements 
and  “abdicate  the  very  principles  of  learning 
and  knowledge  upon  which  this  University  is 
founded."  In  addition,  he  suggested  the  academic 
process  is  being  corrupted  because  many  people 
who  have  expertise  in  international  development 
and  related  areas  have  been  excluded  from 
decision  making.  And  he  said  he  knows  of  U of 
G faculty  and  staff  who  oppose  the  project  but 
“are  afraid  of  reprisals  and  afraid  to  speak  out." 

McMurtry  made  three  recommendations  to 
the  committee.  He  suggested  a cross-section  of 
Indonesian  people  should  be  questioned  to 
determine  whether  they  believe  they  are  being 
assisted  by  the  Sulawesi  project.  As  well,  he 
believes  someone  outside  of  the  University 
setting  should  be  appointed  to  act  as  an 
independent  assessor  of  the  project.  Finally,  he 
said  an  annual  cost-accounting  report  should  be 
implemented  and  open  to  inspection  to  Guelph 
faculty  and  students. 

Prof.  Bill  Graf,  Political  Studies,  agreed  with 
McMurtry.  (See  “Forum,”  page  4.)  He  suggested 
that  since  $12  million  flow  into  University 
coffers  because  of  the  Indonesian  involvement, 
“a  whole  range  of  vested  interests  in  this 
University  community  don't  want  to  see  it  rolled 
back."  He  said  the  “aura  of  secrecy  and  furtive- 
ness that  surrounds  the  project  should  be  done 
away  with,”  and  replaced  with  a more  open 
dialogue. 

Of  about  125  Third  World  states  with  whom 
the  University  could  be  involved,  Graf  said,  "1 
can  think  of  about  123  I’d  rather  be  involved  in 
than  Indonesia.” 

Other  speakers  at  the  forum  included  Henry 
Kock,  plant  propagator  at  The  Arboretum,  who 
expressed  “deep  concerns  relating  to  agricultural 
practices  that  are  permitted  by  this  University." 
Kock  also  questioned  industry  ties  to  University 
programs.  “If  ties  to  profit-oriented  industry 
prevent  change  in  education  and  practice,  how 
can  there  be  progress?"  he  wondered. 

The  forum’s  final  speaker  was  Dan  Friesen, 
representing  the  South  African  Interest  Group. 
Friesen  said  the  University  has  "gone  nowhere" 
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in  the  issue  of  divestment  in  South  Africa.  “It’s  a 
disgrace  that  we  can’t  take  the  lead  in  South 
Africa,”  he  said,  referring  to  action  taken  by 
other  universities,  including  Toronto,  McGill 
and  Carleton. 

Following  the  meeting,  Dale  Lockie,  secretary 
of  the  advisory  committee,  said  the  comments 
made  at  the  forum  "will  definitely  be  taken  into 
consideration"  when  the  committee  drafts  its 
recommendations  to  the  president.  Prof.  Bill 
Hughes,  Philosophy,  the  committee  chair,  said 
McMurtry  and  Graf  had  “some  quite  useful 
suggestions  and  comments"  with  regard  to 
Sulawesi,  but  that  the  committee  lacks  first- 
hand evidence  of  questionable  practices.  “I’m 
quite  happy  to  receive  any  hard  evidence  of 
abuses  and  I think  the  committee  would  act  on 
those  if  they  ever  came  up,”  he  said.  O 


Meet  the  candidates 

The  University  community  is  invited  to 
attend  two  informal  meetings  to  meet  the 
candidates  for  the  position  of  associate 
vice-president,  academic. 

Prof.  Norman  Gibbins,  Microbiology, 
and  Prof.  Ernest  Dalrymple- Alford,  acting 
associate  vice-president,  academic,  are 
candidates  for  the  position,  says  selection 
committee  chair,  Vice-President,  Academic, 
Jack  MacDonald. 

The  meetings  are  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  views,  explore  issues  and  hear 
the  candidates’  views  on  the  topic:  "What 
are  the  important  issues  in  the  University  as 
we  move  towards  2000  and  what  is  the  role 
of  senior  academic  administrators  in  dealing 
with  these  issues?”  The  candidates  will 
also  be  meeting  with  students,  academic 
administrators  and  other  appropriate 
individuals,  says  MacDonald. 

The  meeting  with  Gibbins  is  March  30  at 
10  a.m.;  the  meeting  with  Dalrymple- 
Alford  is  April  5 at  3 p.m.  Both  meetings 
are  in  Room  1 03  of  the  University  Centre. 

The  selection  committee  would  like  to 
receive  comments  on  the  candidates  before 
April  13,  says  MacDonald.  O 


Regional  science  fair 

More  than  250  students  are  expected  at  the  1 5 th 
annual  Waterloo-Wellington  Science  and 
Engineering  Fair  at  Bluevale  Collegiate  in 
Waterloo  April  6 to  April  9.  The  participants 
from  schools  in  Wellington  County  and  Waterloo 
region  range  in  age  from  1 2 to  19. 

The  award  of  excellence  winner  and  four 
other  top  entrants  will  win  a trip  to  the  Canada- 
Wide  Science  Fair  in  Winnipeg  May  15  to  May 
21. 

The  displays  will  be  on  view  to  the  public 
April  8 from  6:30  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  and  April  9 
from  1 p.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  An  awards  ceremony 
follows  the  Saturday  open  house.  O 

Visiting 
Professor 

Dr.  James  M.  Suttie  of  the  Invermay  Agricul- 
tural Research  Centre  in  Mosgiel,  New  Zealand, 
will  be  a visiting  scientist  in  the  Department  of 
Zoology  from  April  5 to  April  8. 

His  research  topics  include  reproduction  and 
nutrition  of  ruminants,  particularly  deer,  as  well 
as  the  investigation  of  neuronal  and  endocrine 
mechanisms  regulating  antler  cycle. 

While  here,  Suttie  will  give  two  seminars: 
"Deer  Farming  in  New  Zealand.  Meat  and 
Antler  Production,"  April  5,  7 p.m.  in  Room 
141  of  the  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  and  “Photoperiodic  Regulation  of  LH 
and  its  Role  in  the  Deer  Antler  Cycle,”  April  7,4 
p.m..  in  Room  306  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science. 

Anyone  wishing  to  meet  Suttie  should  contact 
Prof.  George  Bubenik,  Zoology,  Ext.  8786  or 
6093.  O 


NO  AT  GUELPH  MARCH  30 

At  Guelph  will  not  be  published  March  30. 
If  you  have  any  special  publicity  problems 
because  of  this  cancellation,  please  give  us 
a call  at  Ext.  3864.  O 


College  Royal 
and 

Open  House,  1988 


College  Royal  and  Open  House  Weekend  March 
11-13  attracted  almost  30,000  visitors,  despite 
a Saturday  ice  storm.  Clockwise:  balloons  for 
children  at  the  School  of  Engineering;  student 
Todd  Bryant,  Human  Kinetics,  helps  Erica 
Clausen,  4,  test  her  lung  volume  at  the  School 
of  Human  Biology  display;  making  new  friends 
at  Old  MacDonald’s  Farm,  OVC;  and  the 
fashion  show,  featuring  clothes  made  and 
modelled  by  U of  G students. 

Photos  by  Joanne  Wallers,  Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 


Focus  on  the  environment 

The  University  is  putting  together  a second  supplement  to  run  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  in  April.  The 
focus  of  this  issue  is  the  environment. 

Any  faculty  members  working  in  this  area  who  have  research  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
general  public  are  asked  to  call  Ann  Middleton,  Public  Relations  and  Information,  Ext.  8705.  O 
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Report  on  Senate — 

Some  tough  planning  decisions  ahead 


U of  G’s  proposed  $ 1 23-million  1 988/89  oper- 
ating budget  is  expected  to  go  to  Board  of 
Governors  for  approval  March  17.  Senate 
received  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Univer- 
sity Planning  on  the  University 's  1 988/89  Budget 
for  information  March  1 5.  It  was  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Board  of  Governor's  finance  committee, 
which  will  take  it  to  B of  G for  approval.  The 
University  has  budgeted  for  a projected 
$900,000  deficit  as  of  April  30,  1989.  (See  At 
Guelph  March  9.) 

Committee  on  University  Planning  (CUP) 
chair,  Prof.  Bev  Kay,  Land  Resource  Science, 
introduced  the  budget,  which  was  generally 
well-received  by  senators.  He  noted  that  when 
last  year’s  budget  was  introduced,  it  had  an 
across-the-board  cut  to  all  units  and  projected  a 
significant  deficit.  “It  was  definitely  a poor 
man’s  budget  — a budget  that  made  us  wonder 
whether  or  not  a number  of  units  would  go  the 
year  without  shoes,"  he  said.  “There  are  no 
across-the-board  cuts  this  year,  but  it  is  not  a 
rich  man’s  budget,”  he  said.  "Units  will  be  able 
to  wear  shoes,  but  some  shoes  are  going  to  get 
very  thin  on  the  soles.” 

Kay  and  other  senators  complimented  the 
people  who  assembled  the  budget  and  made  it 
relatively  easy  to  understand. 

Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  adminis- 
tration, led  senators  through  the  budget,  res- 
ponded to  Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  Human  Biology, 
who  sought  details  for  new  funding  to  Public 
Relations  and  Information  and  answered 
questions  by  Profs.  Bill  Smith,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  and  Nigel  Bunce,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, about  funds  to  the  Department  of 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development  for  The 
Campaign  and  reduced  support  for  Computing 
Services  and  renovations. 

Ferguson  also  presented  the  break-even  $28- 
million  operating  budget  for  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  (OMAF)  contract.  To 
balance  the  OMAF  budget,  the  deans  whose 
colleges  are  involved  in  the  contract  had  to 
make  reductions  by  introducing  spending 
restraints  in  Research  Station  services,  pulling 
back  money  from  the  Equine  Research  Centre 
and  reducing  personnel  costs,  mostly  achieved 
through  resignations  and  retirements.  Because 
the  increase  to  the  annual  grant  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  amount  of  money  pul  into  salaries, 
an  ever-increasing  amount  of  the  OMAF  money 
has  gone  into  salaries,  he  said.  “It  has  got  to  the 
point  where  it  is  very  difficult  for  individuals  to 
operate  because  they  don’t  have  operating 
dollars.  We  have,  therefore,  begun  to  reduce  the 
number  of  positions  so  there  will  be  operating 


Kay  said  CUP  was  pleased  to  see  a $180,000 
increase  to  the  library  for  the  acquisitions 
budget.  Of  that  amount,  however,  $ 1 40,000  will 
be  used  to  cover  the  increase  in  costs  of  serials 
this  year.  And  another  $55,000  would  still  be 
needed  to  restore  the  acquisitions  budget  to  the 
1 986/87  level,  said  Kay.  An  ad  hoc  committee 
continues  to  look  at  the  problem  of  how  to  deal 
with  rapidly  escalating  costs  in  the  acquisitions 
budget,  he  said.  “This  year’s  adjustment  in  the 
budget  is  appreciated,  but  it  is  not  solving  the 
problem,”  he  said.  CUP  also  commented  on  the 
$100,000  allocated  to  the  internal  review  process, 
said  Kay.  “It  is  not  a major  sum  of  money,  but  it 
is  a plus  to  see  a line  item  in  the  budget  for  use  to 
help  resolve  problems  that  may  be  identified  by 
the  process."  CUP  also  had  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  reduction  of  support  to  central 
computing,  Vice-President,  Academic,  Dr.  Jack 
MacDonald  presented  figures  showing  that  the 
institution's  commitment  to  its  information 
technology  goals  remains  high.  Over  the  past 
four  years,  U of  G has  spent  almost  $7  million 
on  computing  equipment  — $1.5  million  on 
various  non-central  computing  facilities  and 
$5.5  million  for  1,500  microcomputers.  “The 
University  has,  on  average,  purchased  one 
microcomputer  per  day,  including  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  for  every  day  of  the  last  four 
years,”  said  MacDonald.  These  commitments 
are  additional  to  the  continuing  annual  support 
of  approximately  $1  million  for  the  central 
computing  facility,  hardware,  software  and 
maintenance  charges,  he  said. 

A discussion  followed  on  the  budget  impli- 
cations of  increased  enrolment.  Applications  to 
U of  G this  fall  have  increased  by  about  1 ,800 
students.  Of  these,  60  per  cent  are  Semester  1 
students  seeking  admission  to  co-op  programs. 
Each  unit  will  have  to  decide,  largely  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  resources,  how  many  students  it 
can  accommodate,  including  those  units  that 
have  co-op  programs,  said  MacDonald.  Acting 
Associate  Vice-President,  Academic,  Ernest 
Dalrymple-Alford,  said  this  fall  will  be  the  first 
time  U of  G is  admitting  students  into  a co-op 
program  at  the  Semester  1 level.  This  requires 
some  fresh  ways  of  thinking,  he  said.  "We  have 
to  determine  what  we  can  deal  with  and  what 
we  can  accommodate,  and  then  look  for 
resources.  The  people  involved  in  co-op  are 
dealing  with  a whole  set  of  unknowns  which 
will  be  different  than  the  increase  in  participation 
rates  in  programs  that  have  been  in  existence  for 
some  time. ' 

President  Burt  Matthews  reminded  senators 
while  the  University  has  a 29-per-cent 


dollars  for  those  positions  that  are  in 

the  increase  in  applications,  “we  do  not  have  a 29- 

budget.” 

Continued  on  page  6. 

Summary  of  division  targets, 

1988/89  OMAF  contract  as  of  March 

1,  1988 

| 87/88  | | 

88/89  | 

INFLATION  | RESIGTN.  | 

BASE  | 

FINAL  | 

| CURRENT  || 

BASE  (ASSUMPTIONS  | & RETIREHT. j 

. Il 

88/89  | 

CONTRACT  REVENUE 

| BUDGET  | | 

BUDGET  | 

| SAVINGS  (REDUCTION  | 

BUDGET  | 

Direct  Costs 

HI  18,842  || 

18,842  | 

1,298  | 

o 1 

0 1 
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Service  Costs 

1 7,544  || 

™ - II 
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o 1 
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1 

TOTAL  CONTRACT  REVENUE 
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o 1 

R— 3 1 

0 1 

* 1 
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ARTS 
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0 1 

Oil 
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CBS 
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730  | 

0 1 

(17)| 

(11)1 

702  | 

FACS 

1 63  II 
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0 1 

(1)1 

65  | 

OAC 

1 ’2.718  || 
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0 1 

(70)| 

(221 ) | 

12,345  | 

OVC 

1 3,786  || 

3,596  | 

0 1 

(15)| 

(63)  | 

3,518  | 

CPS 

1 65  || 

54  | 

0 1 

o II 

(D| 

S3  | 

CSS 

1 58|| 

54  fl 

0 1 

0 1 

(D| 

S3  | 

CONT.EO.  £ PARTIHE 

1 229  || 

229  | 

0 1 

(5)| 

(6)  | 

218  | 

TOTAL  TEACHING  UNITS 

| 17,706|| 

17,426  | 

0 1 

(107) | 

(305)| 

17,015  | 

Research  Station  Services 

1 598  | |'r“ 

897  | 

0 1 

(3)  j 

(11)| 

883  | 

Guelph  Equine  Centre 

1 155  || 

21  1 

0 1 

o 1 

(D| 

20  | 

Ponsonby  Research  Station 

1 150  || 

150  | 

0 1 

0 1 

o 1 

ISO  | 

Oi rector :0maf  Services 
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430  | 

0 1 

0 1 

(3)| 
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SERVICE  COST  REDUCTION 

BIT  0 
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o 1 
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SERVICE  COSTS 
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Summary  of  1988/89  operating  budget, 
excluding  the  OMAF  contract,  as  of  March  3,  1988 


INSTITUTIONAL  REVENUE: 

1 Base  | | 
| 87/88  | | 

| Budget  | | 

Base  |lnflation  | Budget 
88/89  | | Increases 

Budget  | | 

Budget  | 
Decreases  | 
1 

Resignation) 
Retirement  | 
Savings  | 

CURRENT  | 
88/89  | 

BUOGET  | 

HCU  Operating  Grant 

1 81,404  || 

81,404  | 

4,049  | 

0 

Tuition  Fees 

1 17,180  || 

17,180  | 

751  | 

0 

0 | 

OMAF  Indirect 

1 7,543  || 

7,543  | 

0 1 

0 

Interest  Income 

1 1.925  II 

1.925  | 

(200)| 

0 

0 1 

o! 

Excellence  Fund 

1 2.462  || 

1,660  | 

81  | 

0 

Faculty  Renewal  Fund 

1 o II 

802  | 

211  | 

0 

o! 

FAHIP  Grant 

1 3,600  || 

3,600  | 

600  | 

0 

0 1 

Sundry 

1 2,276  || 

2,276  | 
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0 

o 1 

0 I 
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INSTITUTIONAL  COSTS: 

1 116,390  || 

1 II 

1 II 

116,390  | 
1 
1 

5,492  | 
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1 

0 

0 1 
1 
1 

0 1 
1 
1 
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TOTAL  TEACHING  UNITS 

1 64,591  || 

64,880  | 

1 

668  | 
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(600)  | 

1 

(400) | 
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TOTAL  ACADEMIC  SERVICES 

1 10,263  || 

10,341  | 

0 1 

52 

0 1 

(19)  | 

10,374  | 

COMPUTER  & COMM.  SERVICES 

1 5,502  || 

5,530  | 

o 1 
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(600) | 

(11)| 

5,059  | 

TOTAL  STUDENT  SERVICES 

1 2.781  || 

2,806  | 

o 1 

67 

(5)| 

(13)| 

2,855  | 

TOTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

1 6,785  || 

6,835  | 

o 1 

22 

(50)  | 

(33)  | 

6,774  | 

PHYSICAL  RESOURCES  OPERATIONS 

1 14,644  || 

14,697  | 

0 1 

0 

(95)  | 

(4)| 

14,598  | 

ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 

1 1.26211 

1,269  | 

0 1 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

1,269  | 

INFORMATION  SERVICES 

1 514  || 

518  | 

0 1 

100 

0 1 

o 1 

618  | 

LIBRARY-  ACQUISITIONS 

1 2.134  || 

2,134  | 

0 1 
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0 1 
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2.314  | 

UTILITIES 

1 3,737  || 

3,737  | 

0 1 

0 

(200) | 
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RENOVATIONS 

1 606  || 

606  | 

0 1 

20 
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0 1 

426  | 

UNIVERSITY  GENERAL  EXPENSE 

1 2.347  || 

2.347  | 

0 1 

0 

(100)  1 

0 1 

2,247  | 

UNIVERSITY  RESERVES 

1 1.223  II 
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<100)  1 

0 1 

1,003  | 

RESPONSE  TO  INTERNAL  REVIEW 

1 0 || 

0 1 

0 1 
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0 1 

o 1 

100  | 

EDUCATION  ENHANCEMENT  FUNO 

1 0 || 

420  | 

0 1 

0 

0 ft 

0 1 

420  | 

RESEARCH  ENHANCEMENT  FUND 

1 1.092  || 

1,092  | 

81  1 

0 

0 1 

8 1 

1,173  | 

INFLATION  RESERVE 

I 0 (| 

0 1 

5.624  | 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

5,624  | 

TOTAL  INSTITUTIONAL  COSTS 

1 117,481  || 

118,135  | 

6,373  | 

1,004 

(1.950)| 

(480)| 

123,082  | 

NET  OPERATING  COSTS 

I (1.091>|| 

(1,745)| 

(881 )| 

(1.004) 

1,950  | 

480 

(1 ,200) | 

APPROPRIATIONS 

\ 0 || 

0 1 
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o 

0 1 

8 1 

8 1 

PLANNED  CAMPAIGN  RECOVERY 

1 300  | | 

300  | 
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o 
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8 1 

300  | 

PROJECTED  SURPLUS(DEFICIT) 

1 (791)|| 

(1.445)| 

(881)| 

(1,004) 

1,950  | 

480  |; 

(900)  | 

1— 'll 
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Detail  by  division,  1988/89  operating  budget, 
excluding  the  OMAF  contract,  as  of  March  3, 1988 
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1 
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TOTAL  TEACHING  UNITS 
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1 
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1 
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Silence  surrounds  Sulawesi  question 


It  has  now  been  two  months  since  the  publication 
of  Prof.  John  McMurtry’s  indictment  of  this 
University’s  involvement  in  the  Sulawesi  Project 
(At  Guelph,] an.  20, 1 988).  As  a faculty  member 
deeply  concerned  with  development  ethics,  I 
had  hoped  for  an  equally  serious  response  from 
those  involved  in  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  the  project.  That  reply  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. 

Indeed,  the  information  I have,  both  direct 
and  secondhand,  is  that  the  responsible  officials 
do  not  deign  to  reply,  mainly  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Sulawesi  Project  somehow  justifies  itself 
and,  in  any  case,  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
irreversible. 

Beyond  the  inner  circle  of  instigators  and 
managers,  moreover,  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  University  employees  and  contractors 
— technicians,  experts,  faculty,  advisers, 
administrators,  etc.  — who  have  directly  bene- 
fited from  their  association  with  the  project,  in 
the  form  of  release  time,  opportunity  for  reports 
and  publications,  substantial  travel  allowances, 
good  salaries,  generous  fringe  benefits,  brownie 
points  for  merit  ratings,  impressive  entries  for 
c.v.'s  and  much  more.  It  is  more  than  a little 
surprising  that  not  one  of  them  has  troubled  to 
reply  to  the  issues  raised  by  McMurtry. 

Considering  all  this,  it  is  surely  symptomatic 
that  the  sole  response  (At  Guelph,  Feb  10)  has 
come  from  a faculty  member  once  only  peri- 
pherally concerned  with  the  project,  but  since 
then  a full  member  of  the  Sulawesi  team,  at 
present  conducting  field  work  in  that  unhappy 
comer  of  Asia.  Prof.  Hans  Bakker’s  letter  is  both 
a welcome  contribution  to  the  debate  and,  by  its 
existence,  a reproach  to  those  who  owe  an 
accounting  to  the  University  community. 

The  gist  of  Bakker’s  argument  and,  so  far  as 
one  can  infer,  the  rationale  for  the  University’s 
collaboration  with  one  of  the  world’s  most 
oppressive  regimes,  is  that,  by  being  there,  we 
can  at  least  prevent  the  worst  abuses  and  ensure 
tjiat  the  poorest  people  receive  some  tangible 
benefits.  And  that  if  we  don’t  carry  out  the 
project,  someone  else  will.  He  frames  his 
argument  with  nearly  irresistible  pathos:  the 
Sulawesi  project  ensures  that  "children  who 
otherwise  might  not  receive  any  education  are 
more  likely  to  be  able  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
Women  ...  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  local  decision  making."  And  so 
on. 

To  this,  one  might  add  that  children  who 
might  have  grown  up  in  intact  families  are 
orphaned  by  government  programs.  Individuals 
who  otherwise  might  have  expressed  their  ideas 
publicly  without  fear  are  tortured,  maimed  and 
killed  by  a policy  of  official  paranoia.  Families 
who  might  have  enjoyed  life  in  an  extended- 
family  setting  are  tom  apart  and  relocated  in 
barren  territory  as  a consequence  of  a bizarre 
relocation  program.  Poor  people  who  once 
could  live  comparatively  well  in  a subsistence 
economy  are  forcibly  thrust  into  a distorted 
form  of  peripheral  capitalism  that  impoverishes 
them  even  as  it  enriches  their  wealthy 
compatriots. 

The  point  that  needs  to  be  made  here,  of 
course,  is  that  it  is  a self-serving  myth  to  insist 
that  “at  least  we  can  help  the  poor”  by  delivering 
within  a context  of  violent  repression  and  gross 
inequalities  of  distribution.  Precisely  this  kind 
of  thinking  (which  also  infuses  the  Winegard 
report  on  Canada’s  relations  with  the  south) 
justifies  continued  collaboration  with  the  most 
villainous  of  regimes. 

For  one,  in  such  conditions,  aid  rarely  reaches 
the  poor  people  for  whom  it  is  ostensibly 
intended;  it  is  mainly  appropriated  by  the  local 
elites  who  thus  improve  their  power  position 
vis-a-vis  the  poor.  Besides  that,  and  more 
importantly,  a growing  body  of  literature  on 
human  rights  and  development  clearly  shows 
that  certain  human  rights  are  absolutely 
fundamental  in  the  sense  that  no  other  rights 
can  be  enjoyed  unless  they  arc  first  established 
and  universally  available.  These  rights  include 
freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  execution, 
freedom  from  detention  without  trial,  freedom 
from  torture  and  right  to  subsistence.  As  they 
are  precisely  the  same  rights  that  the  Suharto 
regime  systematically  denies  its  people,  they 
more  than  offset  the  minor  material  concessions 
that  such  projects  as  Sulawesi  force  it  to  make. 

In  this  context,  our  aid  efforts  do,  in  fact, 
legitimize  the  regime,  as  McMurtry  argues,  and 
exacerbate  the  wretched  status  of  the  poor.  If 
Western  aid  to  Indonesia,  including  the  Sulawesi 
Project,  were  to  cease,  domestic  pressures  for 
the  fulfilment  of  basic  human  needs  and 
fundamental  civil  liberties  would  increase 
correspondingly.  Perhaps  the  regime  would 
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react  in  the  short  term  with  more  repressive 
measures;  perhaps  it  would  not.  But  in  the  long 
term,  there  would  have  to  be  reforms  and 
redistribution.  This  is  the  same  rationale  that 
underpins  Canadian  sanctions  towards  South 
Africa  — a far  less  oppressive  regime  than 
Suharto’s  Indonesia. 

Thus,  there  is  no  choice  between  the  ethics  of 
responsibility  and  the  ethics  of  ultimate  values, 
as  Bakker  seems  to  believe.  They  are  one  and 
the  same. 

In  any  event,  even  if  denying  Indonesia  all 
foreign  aid  were  to  prove  utterly  without  effect, 
there  are  still  compelling  moral  reasons  for 
doing  so  that  relate  to  our  self-conception  as  a 
university  in  a democratic  society.  In  a recent 
article,  Robert  Matthews  and  Cranford  Pratt 
write  that  "public  expression  of  our  hostility  to 
the  policies  of  a repressive  regime  is  desirable  as 
a reaffirmation  of  our  fundamental  values,  even 
when  it  seems  clear  that  the  statement  will  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  that  regime.  In  practical 
terms  as  well,  our  initiative  might  stimulate 
others  to  act  in  a similar  fashion.” 

We  should  also  consider  why,  in  whose 
interest  and  at  whose  behest  we  are  so  deeply 
involved  in  a project  that  stands  accused  of 
being  morally  indefensible  and  opportunistic. 
During  the  1980s,  Canadian  trade  with  Asia 
caught  up  to,  then  overtook,  trade  with  Western 
Europe,  so  that  by  1985,  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
Rim  had  become  our  second  most  important 
market  after  the  United  States.  In  1 986,  exports 
from  Canada  to  Indonesia  alone  were  $240.01 
million,  and  the  trade  flow  into  Canada  was 
$1 13.06  million. 

Canadian  corporations  are  thoroughly 
involved  in  this  lucrative  market:  INCO  with  its 
now  temporarily  inactive  mines  in  Sulawesi 
itself,  C.P.  Consulting  Services  with  the 
Indonesian  state  railway  project,  Tecsult  with  a 
massive  hydroelectric  project,  Lavalin  with 
ports  development  schemes,  Monenco  with  a 
generating  station  and  irrigation  production, 
and  Hatch  Associates  with  the  steel  industry.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Canadian  government  finds 
Indonesia  a lucrative  market  for  its  surplus 
wheat.  All  these  transactions  were  facilitated  by 
some  $77.49  million  in  bilateral  “development 
aid"  to  Indonesia,  a comfortable  .22  ratio  of 
ODA  to  total  trade. 

Precisely  this  nexus  between  political  interests, 
business  profits  and  foreign  "aid”  defines  the 
role  of  this  University  in  Sulawesi.  Indeed,  the 
chief  executive  officer  in  the  field  from  1984  to 
1 987  well  symbolized  this  nexus.  He  had  begun 
his  career  as  an  official  of  the  Canadian  Embassy 
in  Jakarta,  moved  to  INCO,  where  he  acted  as  a 
field  officer,  and  finally  gravitated  into  the 
position  at  the  University. 

The  project  itself  was  concocted  by  the 
Indonesian  government’s  provincial  develop- 
ment planning  board,  submitted  to  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency  and  con- 
tracted out  to  this  University  as  a mere  executing 
agency  with  restricted  mandate  to  furnish 
(a)  technical  assistance  in  support  of  institutional 
strengthening,  and  (b)  rural  and  regional 
development. 

What  (a)  seems  to  imply  is  a technocratic 
view  of  the  development  process  that  ignores  or 
even  discourages  any  grassroots  participation 
by  those  most  affected  by  the  project.  By  all 
accounts,  practically  every  interaction  "in  the 
field"  takes  place  between  our  experts  and 
administrators  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the 
other,  a venal  and  corrupt,  as  well  as  centrally 
appointed  and  arrogant  class  of  petty  bourgeois 
Indonesian  administrators  whose  sole 
responsibility  is  to  the  next  highest  level  of 
patronage. 

Objective  (b)  appears  even  more  invidious.  A 
central  part  of  “integrated  rural  development,” 
in  the  Sulawesi  context,  is  transmigration  — a 
process  that  once  served  the  ends  of  Dutch 
colonialism  and  has  continued  since  inde- 
pendence. As  practised  by  the  Suharto  regime, 
transmigration  involves  the  often  brutal  and 
usually  coerced  removal  of  people  from  popu- 
lation centres  such  as  Java  to  more  remote  areas 
like  Sulawesi.  Not  only  are  these  transmigrants 
dumped  into  unprepared,  uninhabitable  or  infer- 
tile areas  with  little  or  no  infrastructures,  the 
process  has  been  shown  to  cause  dreadful 
hardships  and  deaths,  the  breakup  of  families 
and  the  disruption  of  whole  societies  and  cultures. 
It  is  also  a standard  means  of  scattering  and 
liquidating  individuals,  groups  and  indeed  whole 
ethnic  groups  who  are  perceived  as  "opposi- 
tional." More  and  more  international  observers 
such  as  Amnesty  International  speak  of 
“genocide." 

Thus  transmigration,  as  a mere  euphemism 


for  forcible  dislocation,  is  at  the  very  core  of  our 
Sulawesi  project  and.  as  such,  debases  and 
discredits  the  whole  concept  of  integrated  rural 
development.  For  what  is  here  being  integrated 
are  the  common  interests  of  the  Indonesian  stale 
exploiting  class,  certain  rapacious  sectors  of 
Canadian  business  and  the  commercial-political 
parts  of  the  Canadian  state.  In  this  scheme  of 
things,  the  University,  with  its  concept  of 
integrated  rural  development,  mediates  between 
the  Indonesian  petty  officials  (whom  it  trains 
better  to  administer  exploitation)  and  the 
Indonesian  poor  (to  whom  it  attempts  to  make 
the  fact  of  poverty  and  the  burden  of  oppression 
more  palatable). 

Perhaps  inadvertently,  the  University  has 
been  made  the  final  link  in  a long  chain  of 
vested  interests.  The  $ 14-million  or  so  that 
annually  accrues  to  it  no  doubt  helps  to  assuage 
any  moral  scruples  that  might  have  arisen. 

What  is  perhaps  most  instructive  about  this 
“discussion”  on  Sulawesi  — one-sided  as  it  so 
far  is  — is  that  it  is  taking  place  now,  four  years 
into  the  project,  rather  than  before  it  began. 
• 


The  problem  that  confronts  us  with  the  Sulawesi 
project  is  that  the  University  is  receiving  many 
millions  of  dollars  from  its  active  collaboration 
in  technical  planning  assistance  with  a govern- 
ment that  has  a long  and  continuous  proven 
record  of  civilian  massacre,  totalitarian  repres- 
sion of  civil  rights,  systematic  torture  and 
imprisonment  of  dissenters  and  their  families, 
often  forcible  relocation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  its  poorer  inhabitants  annually,  geno- 
cidal  invasion  of  tribal  and  ethnic  minority 
regions,  large-scale  environmental  destruction, 
and  systematic  corruption  by  leadership  bribery 
and  theft  of  public  funds. 

U of  G personnel  and  offices  involved  in  the 
provision  of  this  technical  planning  assistance, 
and  benefiting  professionally  from  it,  argue  in 
general  that  the  assistance  they  provide  to  the 
Indonesian  government  is  helping  people  in 
need  in  the  Third  World,  or,  more  specifically, 
in  accordance  with  Senate  Guidelines  on  Univer- 
sity Involvement  in  Development  Assistance  Pro- 
jects in  Foreign  Countries,  provides  “beneficial 
consequences  for  the  local  inhabitants." 

The  reason  that  this  claim  does  not  mitigate 
the  problem  is  that  no  substantiating  scholarly 
evidence  has  been  produced  to  support  it.  When 
this  lack  of  supporting  evidence  is  taken  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  U of  G team  is  operating  in 
a merely  “advisory”  function  to  the  government 
of  Indonesia,  which  may  use  the  University’s 
technical  planning  facilitation  however  it 
chooses  (for  example,  to  further  control  and 
oppress  its  population),  the  problem  reasserts 
itself  more  disturbingly  still.  That  the  phrase 
"like  jumping  on  a moving  train”  has  been 
agreed  to  by  those  associated  with  the  project  as 
an  accurate  depiction  of  their  role  confirms  the 
essentially  subordinate  capacity  they  fill  in  their 
relationship  of  assistance  to  the  government  of 
Indonesia.  It  implies  that  the  direction,  speed, 
mode,  timetable  and  destination  of  the  project 
has  been  determined  already,  leaving  the 
University’s  representatives  with  no  independent 
capability  to  ensure  that  their  work  in  fact 
benefits  the  local  inhabitants  of  Indonesia, 
rather  that  the  government’s  power  to  oppress 
them. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  U of  G is  not  selling  its 
services  for  financial  gain  in  such  a way  as  to 
provide  further  administrative  power  and 
authority  to  a government  with  a gross  record  of 
human  rights  violations,  possibly  the  very  worst 
in  the  world,  the  University  requires  some 
precautionary  measures.  Mere  rhetoric  of  good 
intentions  without  evidence  to  confirm  them 
will  not  do,  nor  will  self-serving  avoidance  of 
the  problems  resolve  them.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
discern  that  any  other  response  from  those 
involved  in  the  Sulawesi  project  has  been 
forthcoming.  The  University  needs  to  know 
what  are  the  effect  of  its  representatives'  work 
in  Indonesia  and  what  are  the  effects  of  the 
overall  program  in  which  its  work  is  playing  a 
supporting  role.  To  this  point,  the  relevant 
University  offices  and  personnel  have  established 
no  method  whatever  of  objectively  evaluating 
the  consequences  of  either  their  operations,  or 
of  the  larger  regional  operations  within  which 
their  minor  planning  functions  are  set.  Without 
some  reliable  accountability  for  its  claims  of 


Again,  it  admonishes  against  an  all  too  narrow, 
technocratic  concept  of  development  and 
development  aid  that  is  indifferent  towards  the 
moral  and  ethical  dilemmas  it  necessarily  raises. 
It  shows  that  we  must  place  the  political,  social, 
economic  and  cultural  dimensions  at  the  outset 
of  our  international  development  work,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

If  this  were  done,  even  retrospectively,  the 
one  clear  moral  imperative  that  emerges  from 
the  available  evidence  is  that  of  outright 
subversion.  In  the  context  of  Suharto’s  Indonesia, 
“subversion"  has  to  mean  the  transfer  of  power 
and  wealth  from  the  oppressing  elites  to  the 
popular  classes.  Ifour  institutional  involvement 
in  Sulawesi  is  not  furthering  that  process  — and 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  — then  we  ought  not 
to  be  there.  Under  the  circumstances,  our 
principled  withdrawal  is  of  far  greater  benefit  to 
the  Indonesia  poor  and  powerless  — as  well  as 
to  our  own  self-esteem  — than  our  continued 
presence. 

Prof.  Bill  Graf, 

Political  Studies. 


assistance  to  international  development,  the 
Sulawesi  project  puts  U of  G in  danger  of 
violating  not  only  the  social  responsiblity 
requirements  of  its  constitutional  aims  and 
objectives,  but  of  abdicating  the  very  principles 
of  learning  and  knowledge  upon  which  the 
University  is  founded.  Claims  of  fact  without 
any  firm  evidence  to  support  them  are  not 
acceptable  in  the  University  milieu,  and  yet  it  is 
precisely  such  claims  that  the  University  seems 
now  to  be  accepting  in  the  case  of  the  Sulawesi 
project’s  supposed  assistance  to  international 
development  and  the  local  inhabitants  of 
Indonesia. 

The  only  way  to  ensure  that  U of  G is,  in  truth, 
assisting  the  inhabitants  and  the  development  of 
Indonesia,  rather  than  a tyrannical  and  murder- 
ous government,  is  to  establish  reliable  means 
of  monitoring,  verifying  and  evaluating  the 
Sulawesi  project’s  operations.  Such  evidence 
and  judgment  would  see  to  require:  (1)  re- 
cording, under  conditions  of  strict  confidentiality, 
the  responses  of  an  adequate  cross-section  of 
the  local  Indonesian  people,  other  than 
government  personnel,  to  discover  whether  and 
why  they  agree  or  do  not  agree  that  they  are 
being  assisted  by  the  Sulawesi  project, 
(2)  appointing  someone  outside  the  University 
with  appropriate  qualifications  in  international 
development  and  international  human  rights 
activity  to  act  as  an  independent,  external 
assessor  of  the  Sulawesi  project  as  a provider  of 
beneficial  consequences  to  the  local  inhabitants, 
and  (3)  precise  and  detailed  cost-accounting  of 
the  activities  pursued  and  $ 1 2 million  (or  more) 
spent  on  the  Sulawesi  project,  open  to  inspection 
by  U of  G faculty  and  students,  and  published 
annually. 

These  safeguards  of  academic  standards  and 
responsiblity  are  more  or  less  normal  in  the 
regular  University  process.  Failing  discontin- 
uance of  the  Sulawesi  project  for  its  serious 
compromises  of  the  University’s  moral  integrity, 
these  safeguards,  at  least,  are  essential  if  U of  G 
is  not  to  be  irreparably  damaged  in  its  reputation 
for  social  responsiblity  and  concern  for  truth. 

Prof.  John  McMurtry, 

Philosophy. 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  was  McMurtry 's presen- 
tation to  the  March  10  meeting  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Social  Responsibility.  He 
submitted  it  for  publication  in  At  Guelph. 


Appointments 

Dr.  Diane  Dupont  of  the  department  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
will  join  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business  Aug.  1 as  assistant 
professor. 

Fiona  Tetlow  of  Cambridge  has  joined  the 
Budget  Office  as  budget  analyst. 

Kathy  Kennedy  is  the  new  program  assistant 
in  the  development  education  program,  Centre 
for  International  Programs,  succeeding  Ricardo 
Ramirez.  O 


Safeguards  required 
for  international  projects 


World  conference  planned 
on  ethical  choice  in 
age  of  technology 

Plans  for  a major  international  conference  on  the  relationships  between  technology  and  social 
values  the  “World  Conference  on  Ethical  Choice  in  the  Age  of  Persuasive  Technology”  — were 
unveiled  at  Senate  March  15  by  chair  Prof.  Henry  Wiseman,  Political  Studies. 

The  conference  will  be  the  third  in  a series  of  international  conferences  at  U of  G,  administered 
from  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Academic,  that  focus  on  critical  issues  affecting  the  future 
of  humankind.  The  first  conference,  held  in  1983,  was  “Strategies  for  Peace  and  Security  in  a 
Nuclear  Age."  It  captured  worldwide  media  attention  when  then  prime  minister  Pierre  Trudeau 
outlined  his  personal  agenda  for  peace  initiatives.  The  second  conference,  “Science  and 
Technology  in  the  World  Food  Crisis,”  held  in  1 986,  drew  Alexander  King,  president  of  the  Club 
of  Rome,  as  keynote  speaker. 

Wiseman  invited  all  faculty  to  offer  co-operation,  insight  and  ideas  for  the  conference  that  will 
pose  not  answer  — such  fundamental  questions  as:  “Shall  we  trust  our  future  to  the  genius  of 
technological  invention  through  mechanistic  design  or  will  society  determine  the  social  values  and 
chart  the  course  so  that  technologies  will  truly  serve  the  needs  of  humanity  at  large?” 

The  conference,  which  has  generated  good  support  and  a lot  of  excitement,  said  Wiseman,  will 
examine  the  historical,  contemporary  and  future  impact  of  technologies  on  social  values, 
structures  and  processes,  and  quality  of  life  in  its  spiritual,  intellectual,  ethical  and  material 
aspects.  It  will  bring  together  people  from  around  the  world  to  discuss  courses  of  action  and 
management  strategies  and  make  recommendations  for  our  common  future,  he  said.  “Our 
concern  is  not  merely  to  understand  and  appreciate  past  and  possible  future  choices  and  their 
consequences,  but  to  assess  the  choices  regarding  diverse  technologies  and  their  consequences  in 
bioethics,  medicine,  the  media,  communications,  governmental  policies,  industrial  innovation, 
international  development,  East/West  relations,  peace  and  security  and  other  areas  of  professional 
and  individual,  social,  educational,  economic  and  political  concerns,”  he  said.  “In  short,  we  are 
looking  to  substantive  guidelines  for  future  planning  and  action.” 

Interested  faculty  should  contact  Wiseman  at  Ext.  3535.  O 


Obituaries 


Jack  Madden 

Retired  Department  of  Economics  pro- 
fessor Jack  Madden  died  at  his  home  in 
Guelph  March  14  after  a short  illness.  He 
was  68. 

Born  in  Leeds,  England,  and  raised  in 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Dr.  Madden  served 
overseas  with  the  R.C.A.F.  from  1939  to 
1945.  After  the  war,  he  received  his  BA 
from  the  University  of  Manitoba,  his  MA 
from  the  University  of  Toronto  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  Cambridge  University. 

Dr.  Madden  began  teaching  at  U of  G in 
1965.  He  received  an  Ontario  Confeder- 
ation of  University  Faculty  Associations 
teaching  award  in  1 974  and  the  University 
of  Guelph  Faculty  Association  college 
award  in  1 983.  Dr.  Madden  was  a founding 
faculty  member  of  Wellington  College  and 
a member  of  Senate.  The  Jack  Madden 
Medal  in  Economic  History  is  presented 
annually  to  a Semester  8 student  in  honors 
economics  who  has  maintained  the  highest 
grades  in  economic  history. 

Dr.  Madden  was  actively  involved  in 
health  care  planning  in  both  regional  and 
federal  levels,  and  served  as  economic 
adviser  to  the  Hall  Commission  on  Health 
Services. 

He  retired  from  the  University  in  January 
1985,  but  continued  to  teach  part  time  at 


the  Universities  of  Guelph  and  Toronto. 

Dr.  Madden  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Andrea,  and  children  Martin,  Andrea,  Signy 
and  Thorburn. 

Donations  in  his  memory  may  be  made 
to  “The  Jack  Madden  Memorial  Fund” 
and  forwarded  to  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development,  Alumni  House. 


Kenric  Marshall 

Kenric  Marshall,  a well-known  humani- 
tarian who  received  an  honorary  LLD 
degree  U of  G in  1982,  died  March  6 in 
Toronto  after  a lengthy  illness.  He  was  72. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  honored  with  a 
membership  to  the  Order  of  Canada  in 
recognition  for  his  services  as  national 
director  of  CANSAVE  and  for  his  work 
with  other  public  service  agencies,  including 
the  YMCA.  Many  Guelph  citizens  will 
remember  him  as  recreation  director  for 
the  city  from  1950  to  1955. 


Mr.  Marshall  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Barbara  Howe  Stewart  and  twins  Diane 
Marshall  and  Brenda  Banville.  He  is  step- 
father of  Maj.  Robert  G.  Stewart  and  John 
M.  Stewart.  O 


A scene  from  “Sticks  and  Stones",  the  final 
offering  of  Drama’s  1987/88  theatre  season. 
It’s  about  the  massacre  of  the  Black  Donnellys 
of  London.  The  play  opens  March  28  and  runs 


to  April  2,  beginning  each  evening  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Inner  Stage  theatre  in  the  MacKinnon 
building.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  box  office  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  University  Centre. 


Discretionary  funds  earmarked 
for  research,  teaching  support 


Discretionary  funds  totalling  over  $1.7  million 
are  earmarked  in  the  University’s  1988/89 
operating  budget  for  research  and  teaching 
support. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  this  year  to 
the  allocation  process  for  these  funds,  says 
Vice-President,  Academic,  Dr.  Jack  MacDonald. 
The  changes  simplify  the  allocation  process  and 
address  specific  areas  of  need. 

The  money  is  in  two  funds  — the  Research 
Enhancement  Fund  and  the  Education  En- 
hancement Fund.  They  replace  the  Research 
Excellence  Fund,  the  President’s  Special  Fund 
and  the  New  Initiatives  Fund. 

The  $1.1 79-million  research  enhancement 
fund,  consisting  of  an  infrastructure  component 
and  a projects  and  equipment  component,  is  a 
modified  version  of  last  year’s  research 
excellence  fund.  Some  $429,000  of  the  fund  is 
already  allocated  for  carry-over  commitments, 
leaving  about  $750,000  for  this  year,  of  which 
$250,000  will  be  available  for  long-term 
research  infrastructure  — maintenance  and 
operating  costs  of  existing  equipment  and 
facilities  and  salaries  for  technical  personnel 
whose  services  are  used  in  common  by  a 
number  of  faculty.  The  remainder  of  the  fund  is 
for  general  support  of  research  activities, 
including  equipment  needs. 

Colleges  are  to  submit  applications  to  the 
infrastructure  component  of  the  research 
enhancement  fund  to  the  vice-president, 
academic,  by  April  15.  Applications  for  the 
projects  and  equipment  component  of  the 
research  enhancement  fund  should  be  submitted 
by  April  29  to  the  appropriate  college  dean,  who 
will  indicate  college  priority  and  forward  the 
requests  to  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Academic,  by  May  6. 


All  research  enhancement  fund  proposals 
will  be  reviewed  by  a group  consisting  of  three 
faculty  members,  the  vice-president,  academic, 
the  dean  of  research,  the  dean  of  graduate 
studies  and  one  other  faculty  member  selected 
by  the  group. 

The  $500,000  education  enhancement  fund, 
consisting  of  two  components  — new  initiatives 
and  equipment  — replaces  the  new  initiatives 
and  president’s  special  funds.  It  is  for  initiatives 
in  education,  including  all  activities  associated 
with  or  in  support  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
teaching,  and  to  purchase  equipment  beyond 
available  funds  in  operating  budgets.  Some 
$320,000  is  available  for  distribution  in  the  new 
budget  year  after  carry-over  commitments  for 
the  new  initiatives  fund  from  previous  years  are 
taken  into  account. 

Requests  for  the  new  initiatives  component  of 
the  education  enhancement  fund  should  be 
submitted  by  April  1 5 to  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Academic.  Requests  for  the  equipment 
component  of  the  education  enhancement  fund 
should  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  dean, 
director  or  unit  budget  head  to  be  reviewed, 
ranked  according  to  priority  and  forwarded  to 
the  Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Academic,  by 
April  15. 

All  education  enhancement  fund  applications 
will  be  reviewed  by  a group  consisting  the  vice- 
president,  academic,  the  associate  vice-president, 
academic,  the  acting  provost,  and  representatives 
from  the  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  the 
Board  of  Graduate  Studies  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Educational  Development. 

For  details,  contact  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Academic.  Ext.  3845. 

Results  will  be  announced  in  late  May.  O 


Submissions  invited  for 
inter-college  activities  fund 

From  the  Office  of  Research 


Faculty  are  invited  to  submit  applications 
for  the  Inter-College  Activities  Fund.  The 
fund  provides  limited  assistance  for  academic 
activities  — symposium,  seminar  or  confer- 
ence visiting  speakers  — that  will  involve 
faculty  and  graduate  and/or  undergraduate 
students  from  two  or  more  colleges  for 
events  that  must  be  held  at  the  University. 
Funding  assistance  is  also  expected  from  the 
colleges,  departments  or  schools  involved. 

The  level  of  funding  will  be  determined  by 
the  complexity,  the  number  of  participants 
and  the  duration  of  the  activity  and  the 
benefits  that  will  result  for  research  and 
education  at  the  University.  Funds  may  be 
used  to  reinburse  the  actual  cost  of  travel, 
accommodation  and  subsistence  for  the 


visiting  speaker  or  speakers,  but  can’t  be 
used  to  pay  honoraria  or  entertainment 
expenses.  In  special  cases,  funds  may  also  be 
used  to  cover  other  types  of  expenses,  but 
these  must  be  itemized  in  the  application 
and  approved.  The  requests  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  one-time  only  requests. 

An  activity  co-ordinator  will  be  designated 
for  each  activity.  The  request  should  include 
a statement  about  the  relevance  of  the 
activity,  based  on  the  above  criteria,  a 
detailed  budget  for  the  activity,  and  the 
source  of  other  funds  that  have  been  re- 
quested or  made  available. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  in  tri- 
plicate on  forms  available  from  the  Office  of 
Research  by  April  15.  Awards  will  be 
announced  by  May  6.  O 


Showcase  for  plant 

and  biotechnology  research 

U of  G will  sponsor  a symposium  on  plant  biotechnology  at  the  16th  International  Congress  of 
Genetics  in  Toronto  Aug.  20  to  27. 

The  Aug.  25  symposium  will  be  chaired  by  Prof.  Wally  Beversdorf,  Crop  Science,  and  Ron 
Phillips  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  It  will  feature  Barbara  Hohn  from  the  Friedrich  Miescher 
Institute  of  Basel,  Switzerland,  P.C.  Anderson  of  Minnesota’s  Molecular  Genetics  Inc.,  Marc  van 
Montague  from  the  University  of  Ghent  in  Belgium  and  Wilf  Keller  from  Agriculture  Canada. 

The  University  announced  its  decision  in  early  February  to  sponsor  the  event,  to  be  entitled  the 
“University  of  Guelph  Symposium." 

The  congress  — initially  held  in  1 899  as  the  first  International  Conference  on  Hybridization  and 
on  the  Cross-Breeding  of  Varieties  — is  held  every  five  years  in  a different  country.  The  last 
congress  was  held  in  India;  Canada  hosted  the  event  in  Montreal  in  1958. 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  congress  is  “Genetics  and  the  Unity  of  Biology.”  The  program  has  been 
designed  to  attract  those  working  in  genetics,  molecular  biology,  genetic  aspects  of  developmental 
and  evolutionary  biology,  neurobiology,  immunology,  oncology,  medical  genetics  and  agriculture. 

As  well  as  sponsoring  the  symposium  in  Toronto,  the  University  will  play  host  to  delegates  on  two 
afternoons  as  they  view  and  discuss  Guelph’s  research  in  genetics,  breeding  and  biotechnology. 
Prof.  Peter  Pauls,  director  of  the  Plant  Biotech  Centi  c and  organizer  of  the  tours,  says  he’s  pleased 
that  the  University  is  getting  such  international  recognition.  “It’ll  certainly  showcase  the 
University  as  a place  where  a lot  of  plant  and  biotechnology  research  is  going  on,”  he  says. 

Prof.  Ken  Kasha,  Crop  Science,  was  selected  as  program  chair  of  the  congress  by  the  Genetics 
Society  of  Canada.  His  duties  include  co-ordinating  and  scheduling  events,  making  decisions 
about  the  49  symposia,  80  workshops  and  1 1 plenary  lectures,  and  helping  sift  through  and 
organize  the  nearly  4,000  abstracts  that  are  expected  to  come  in  for  posters  to  be  displayed  during 
the  congress. 

Kasha  says  a number  of  Guelph  people  have  been  invited  to  organize  and  chair  some  of  the 
symposia  and  workshops,  “which  means  they  have  been  recognized  as  experts  in  their  fields.” 

The  congress  will  not  likely  come  this  close  again,  he  says,  so  it  is  a great  opportunity  for  Guelph 
faculty  and  students  to  attend.  It  is  also  a good  opportunity  for  the  University  to  be  showcased 
internationally,  he  says. 

Kasha  expects  the  Toronto  congress  to  be  the  largest  ever,  hosting  scientists  from  87  countries. 
The  largest  previous  congress  hosted  3,500  delegates;  about  6,000  are  expected  to  come  to 
Canada.  So  far,  he  says,  more  than  9,000  requests  have  come  in  for  the  registration  booklet  and 
program.  O 
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Briefly 


Brown  bag  lunch  films 

The  Professional  Staff  Association  presents 
“The  Secretary  and  Her  Boss,  Part  2:  We  Can 
Work  it  Out,”  the  second  film  in  the  brown  bag 
lunch  film  series.  The  film  will  be  shown  on 
March  31  at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  44 1 , 
University  Centre. 

Romper  Room  and  Friends 

Miss  Fran,  Paddington  Bear  and  Do  Bee  will  be 
at  War  Memorial  Hall  March  26  at  1 p.m.  and  3 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $6.50,  available  at  the  UC  box 
office,  The  Comer  in  Stone  Road  Mall,  The 
Bookshelf  Cafe  and  the  Acton  Public  Library. 
For  further  information,  call  Anita  McManamna 
at  Ext.  2896. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees 

The  Arboretum  presents  dinner  dates  for  Key 
for  Two  April  16  and  23.  Dinner  begins  at  6 
p.m.;  the  play  begins  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$25.50  at  the  University  Centre  box  office.  Ext. 
3940.  For  more  information,  call  Ext.  2113. 

Courses  available 

Openings  still  remain  in  some  non-credit 
Continuing  Education  courses  beginning  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  The  final  course  in  the 
Gardening  Series  is  Vegetable  Gardens,  a day- 
long course  April  1 6;  Advanced  Lotus  1 -2-3,  a 
day-long  course  April  23;  Advanced  DBase  111, 
a day-long  course  March  26;  Reading  Skills 
Workshop,  a day-long  course  March  26; 
Explorations  in  Eastern  Mysticism,  1 0 Thursdays 
beginning  March  31;  No  Longer  Together,  six 
Tuesdays  beginning  April  5.  Information  is  now 
available  on  The  Soviet  Union  Today:  A Tour, 
beginning  mid- August,  and  on  The  Gardens  of 
England:  A Tour,  beginning  May  1 4.  For  more 
information  on  these  and  other  courses,  contact 
Continuing  Education,  Ext.  3956  or  3957. 

Pennsylvania  choir 


Wildlife  art  show 

The  Niska  Wildlife  Foundation  will  hold  a 
wildlife  art  show  and  sale  at  Kortright  Waterfowl 
Park,  305  Niska  Rd.,  Guelph,  from  April  8 to  1 0. 
Sale  items  include  framed  and  unframed  limited 
edition  prints  by  Bateman,  Parker,  Seerey- 
Lester  and  Romance.  Hours  of  operation  are  1 0 
a.m.  to  9 p.m.  April  8 and  9,  and  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  April  10.  For  more  information,  call 
824-6729. 

Monte  Carlo  night 

The  International  Association  of  Students  of 
Economics  and  Commerce  is  hosting  L’Affaire 
de  Monte  Carlo  March  25  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Culten  Club.  The  evening  features  dancing  and 
gambling  with  funny  money,  which  may  be  used 
to  bid  on  auctioned  items.  Tickets  for  the 
evening  are  $15  and  include  $100  in  funny 
money.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  door  or 
by  calling  Ext.  8196. 

Health  and  safety 

The  Guelph  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Resource  Centre,  located  in  the  basement  at  5 
Douglas  Street,  downtown  Guelph,  has 
government  publications  on  health  and  safety 
issues,  and  more  information  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  Human  Kinetics  students  doing 
ergonomics  projects  and  to  Toxicology  and 
Chemistry  students  studying  workplace  hazards. 
The  centre  is  open  Fridays  from  1 p.m.  to  5 p.m. 

United  Way  planning 

The  17th  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Way 
Social  Planning  Council  will  be  held  March  24 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Cutten  Club.  Guest  speaker 
Amy  Cousineau’s  talk  is  entitled  “Into  the 
Nineties:  Strategic  Issues  for  the  United  Way 
Social  Planning  Council.”  A membership  fee  of 
$5  is  payable  at  the  door.  RSVP  at  82 1 -057 1 . 

Cleveland  Duo 


Social  science  dinner 

Senator  Lorna  Marsden  will  speak  March  24  at 
the  College  of  Social  Science  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation’s (CSSAA)  annual  dinner  at  6 p.m.  at 
The  Arboretum.  Marsden  is  a professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  will 
speak  on  “The  Social  Scientist  in  the  State:  The 
Case  for  Open  Boundaries.”  Tickets  are  $25  for 
association  members;  $30  for  non-members. 
The  CSS  student  government  will  reimburse 
$20  to  the  first  75  students  who  apply.  Order 
forms  are  available  at  the  CSS  student  govern- 
ment office,  Room  245,  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development  office.  Ext.  6657,  or  Prof.  Victor 
Ujimoto,  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Ext. 
3912. 

Computing  purchases 

The  Computing  Services  purchase  plan  is 
offering  Zenith  Data  Systems  personal  com- 
puters at  a special  price  until  the  end  of  March. 
Zenith  286  PC  with  two  3.5-inch  floppy  disk 
drives  will  be  sold  for  $2,140  base  price.  With 
the  purchase  of  a 286  PC,  Computing  Services 
will  provide  a Z 1 49  A/P  screen  at  no  charge  or  a 
ZCM 1 390  screen  for  $399.  Zenith  laptop  with 
two  3.5-inch  floppy  disks  plus  MSDOS  will  be 
sold  for  $ 1 ,890  base  price.  Other  prices  include 
Zenith  EAZY  PC  1 with  one  3.5-inch  disk  drive 
for  $749;  EAZY  PC2  with  two  3.5-inch  disk 
drives  for  $879;  EAZY  PC3  with  one  3.5-inch 
disk  drive  and  a 20-meg  hard  disk  for  $1,249. 
Each  EAZY  machine  includes  MS  DOS,  MS 
Manager,  and  GW  Basic.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  6572,  Monday  through  Thursday  from 
10  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Maple  syrup  days 

The  Arboretum  interpretive  program  features 
maple  syrup  days  every  weekend  until  April 
9-10,  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 


Arts  network 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  will  hold  a networking 
evening  for  the  literary  arts  March  23  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Arts  Council  and  Resource 
Centre,  1 0 Carden  St.  All  writers,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  are  invited  to  attend.  For  more 
information,  call  Sally  Wismer  at  836-3280. 

Trail  club 

Members  of  the  Guelph  T rail  Club  are  polishing 
up  their  hiking  boots  and  getting  ready  for 
spring.  In  April,  the  club  is  planning  hikes  and  a 
canoe  trip  on  the  Speed  River.  A New  Members 
Night  is  planned  for  March  3 1 at  7:30  p.m.  at 
Edward  Johnson  Public  School,  Stevenson  Street. 
For  more  details,  call  Jack  Wilkinson  at  822- 
3423  or  David  Hull,  Ext.  2298. 

Brass  Taps  concerts 

The  Brass  Taps  Noon  Series  is  featuring  three 
noon-hour  concerts  including  The  Koinonia 
Blues  Connection  March  23,  The  Alley  Scats 
March  30,  and  the  Judith  Marcuse  Dance 
Company.  All  concerts  will  be  at  noon  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard.  Admission  is  free. 

ROLMPhone  training 

Training  sessions  for  the  use  of  ROLMPhones 
are  being  offered  by  Communications  Services 
March  24  and  25  in  Room  221,  Blackwood 
Hall.  Included  in  the  sessions  are  training  in 
transfer,  connect  and  flash.  For  more  information 
on  refresher  or  training  sessions,  call  Ext.  3299. 

Assault  awareness 

Sexual  Assault  Awareness  Week  continues  this 
week  with  various  displays,  films  and  skits.  See 
“Coming  Events"  for  details.  The  week  is 
sponsored  by  a grant  from  the  Ontario  Women’s 
Directorate. 


of  independent  scholarship,  research,  or 
practice; 

• The  course  must  be  substantially  dependent 
upon  a one-to-one  tutorial  relationship  bet- 
ween student  and  instructor, 

• The  course  not  be  a required,  or  core,  course 
in  a degree  program  or  sub-program; 

• The  cumulative  average  of  70  per  cent  will 
normally  be  interpreted  as  having  been 
obtained  in  all  the  courses  constituting  the 
area  of  specialization  in  which  the  student  is 
registered,  and  with  which  the  course  is 
concerned  is  associated;  and 

• The  program  committees  will  ensure  that  this 
prerequisite  provision  is  not  used  in  so  many 
courses  that  a student  having  a cumulative 
average  less  than  70  per  cent  has  difficulty  in 
finding  enough  courses  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram concerned. 

Senate  also  approved  a Board  of  Graduate 
Studies  (BGS)  proposal  for  a new  D.V.Sc.  field, 
laboratory  animal  science,  in  the  Department  of 
Pathology’s  graduate  program.  The  program 
will  provide  training  and  experience  for 
veterinarians  who  will  be  involved  in  the  care 
and  utilization  of  laboratory  animals  in  education 
and  research. 

Senate  also  received  for  information  a BGS 
report  on  additions  to  graduate  and  associated 
graduate  faculty: 

Provisional  graduate  faculty  — D.  Evans,  Mole- 
cular Biology  and  Genetics; 

Graduate  faculty  — H.  Bertrand,  Microbiology 
and  A.  Willan,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology; 

Temporary  graduate  faculty  — J.  Gibson,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science  and  M.  Walker,  research 
associate,  U of  G. 

Associated  graduate  faculty  (with  term)  — R.L. 
Bernier,  C-I-L  Research  Centre,  Mississauga/ 
Crop  Science;  R.B.  Bryan,  department  of 
geography.  University  of  Toronto/School  of 
Engineering;  L.  Erickson,  Allelix  Inc., 
Mississauga/Crop  Science;  J.  O’Brien,  National 
Cancer  Institute,  Maryland/Pathology;  Y. 
Kotake,  South  Western  Ontario  ENDOR 
Facility,  U of  G/Chemistry  and  Biochemistry; 
V.  Poysa,  research  associate,  U of  G;  and  PC. 
Williams,  consultant,  International  Development 
Research  Centre/Animal  and  Poultry  Science; 
Associate  graduate  faculty  (without  term)  — R.I. 
Buzzell,  Agriculture  Canada  Research  Station, 
Harrow/Crop  Science;  C.  Chong,  OMAF, 
Horticultural  Research  Institute  of  Ontario, 
Vineland/Horticultural  Science;  M.E.  Reith, 
University  of  Toronto/Crop  Science;  J.  A.  Stone, 
Agriculture  Canada,  Harrow/Land  Resource 
Science;  and  H.  Voldeng,  Agriculture  Canada, 
Ottawa/Crop  Science. 

A COU  report  was  also  presented.  O 


The  Pennsylvania  State  University  Concert 
Choir  will  present  a concert  April  10  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  Harcourt  United  Church,  Dean  Avenue, 
Guelph.  The  program  will  include  works  by 
Palestrina,  Verdi,  Bruckner  and  Bernstein. 
Tickets  are  $4  for  students  and  seniors,  $5 
regular  and  $10  for  families,  and  are  available 
at  the  church  office  or  at  the  door. 

Winnipeg  homecoming 

The  University  of  Winnipeg  Alumni  Association 
is  planning  a homecoming,  “Celebration  ’88”  in 
recognition  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Wesley 
College  and  the  50th  anniversary  of  United 
College.  All  graduates  are  invited  to  the  event 
May  12-14.  Activities  include  a dinner-dance, 
field  trip,  film  presentation  and  personal  tours. 
For  more  information,  call  Anne  Bawden,  direc- 
tor of  alumni  affairs,  at  204-786-9872  or 
786-9122. 

Visitors’  accommodation 

Visitors  to  the  campus  may  take  advantage  of 
low  overnight  accommodation  rates  from  April 
22  to  August  20.  Rates  are  $ 1 8 single  per  night, 
plus  provincial  sales  tax,  and  $25  double  per 
night,  plus  provincial  sales  tax.  Accommodation 
includes  bed  linen,  soap,  towels,  parking,  24- 
hour  desk  coverage,  shared  washroom  facilities. 
For  further  information,  call  Ext.  3045. 

Sticks  and  Stones 

The  Department  of  Drama  will  stage  James 
Reaney’s  Sticks  and  Slones  as  its  last  offering  of 
the  Inner  Stage  season.  The  play  is  a tapestry  of 
games,  poetry,  music,  comedy  and  melodrama, 
dealing  with  the  massacre  of  the  Black 
Donnellys.  Using  sticks,  stones  and  ladders,  the 
cast  of  1 3 create  a world  of  imagination  to  bring 
life  to  the  tragedy  of  betrayal  and  intolerance. 
Sticks  and  Slones  plays  at  the  Inner  Stage 
theatre,  MacKinnon  building,  March  28  to  April 
2 at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $4  Monday  through 
Wednesday  and  $5  Thursday  through  Saturday, 
and  may  be  purchased  at  the  Bookshelf  Cafe  or 
the  UC  box  office.  For  credit  card  orders,  call 
Ext.  3940. 

Researching  pigs 

The  1988  Swine  Research  Day,  sponsored  by 
the  University  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  will  be  held  April  7 from 
9:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Topics  include  economics  of 
Canadian  federal  swine  research,  performance 
of  pigs  raised  under  microwave  heat,  genetic 
evaluation  of  pigs.  Registration  is  $ 1 0 and  must 
be  submitted  by  March  30.  For  more  information, 
contact  Prof.  Stan  Young,  co-ordinator  of 
agricultural  extension.  Ext.  3933. 
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Since  making  their  debut  in  Cleveland  in  1 980, 
the  Cleveland  Duo  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
professional  chamber  music  circuit.  On  March 
31,  they  will  be  performing  in  Room  107, 
MacKinnon  building,  at  the  Thursday  noon- 
hour  concert.  Their  repertoire  includes  duos  and 
duo  concerti  for  violin-piano,  two  violins  and 
violin-violas.  Carolyn  Gadiel  Warner,  a native 
of  Winnipeg,  holds  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees  in  performance  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  piano  and  violin  respectively.  Stephen 
Warner  is  a graduate  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music,  where  he  studied  violin  and  chamber 
music.  Program  I at  12:10  p.m.  consists  of 
Sonata  in  F major  for  Two  Violins  by  Antonio 
Vivaldi.  Program  II  at  1:10  p.m.  will  feature 
Duo  for  Violin  and  Piano  by  Oskar  Morawetz 
and  Sonata,  Op.  30  no.2  in  C minor  by  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven. 

Gryphcon  ’88 

The  University  Centre  presents  Gryphcon  ’88,  a 
gaming  convention  March  26  and  27.  The 
convention  will  feature  a number  of  simultaneous 
tournaments  for  various  board  and  role-playing 
games,  as  well  as  displays  of  new  games,  open 
gaming,  novice  workshops  and  a collectibles 
fair  featuring  games  and  games  dealers. 
Tournaments  will  be  held  for  Dungeons  and 
Dragons.  Traveller,  Miniatures,  Battletech, 
Supremacy,  Rail  Baron,  Civilization,  Third 
Reich,  Car  Wars,  Wooden  Ships  and  Iron  Men, 
Ogre  Demolition  and  Talisman.  Pre-registration 
is  $ 1 8 for  both  days,  or  $ 1 0 for  one  day  only. 
Registration  on  the  days  of  the  event  is  $20  or 
$12  for  one  day  only.  For  information,  call 
Dennis  Somerton  at  Ext.  8181. 

Shirt  sale 

The  Wild  Bird  Clinic  is  holding  a T-shirt  sale 
March  23  and  24  at  noon  in  the  OVC  coffee 
shop,  and  from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard.  Cost  is  $12  for 
each  shirt.  All  proceeds  to  the  Wild  Bird  Clinic. 

Chinese  acrobats 

The  Black  Dragon  River  Acrobats  will  be 
performing  at  Toronto’s  Massey  Hall  May  1 5 at 
2 p.m.  Many  U of  G faculty  and  staff  who  have 
participated  in  the  Black  Dragon  River  Consor- 
tium or  the  Beijing  Agricultural  University 
project  will  be  interested  in  seeing  the  acrobats 
in  their  first  North  American  tour.  A block  of 
seats  will  be  reserved  in  the  first  balcony  beside 
the  stage  for  interested  Guelph  residents.  For 
further  information,  call  Richard  Buck  at  Ext. 
8700  or  836-6946  after  hours,  or  contact 
Massey  Hall  at  416-593-4828.  Ticket  prices 
range  from  $17  to  $21.50.  O 
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per-cent  increase  in  admissions.  There  is  a 
difference.  We  haven’t  any  admissions  yet,  and 
we  won’t  know  if  we  will  have  any  increases  in 
enrolment  until  targets  are  set."  He  also  said  the 
University  doesn’t  know  yet  if  there  will  be  any 
additional  money  from  government  this  year  for 
increased  enrolment. 

MacDonald  noted  that  the  University  is  at 
capacity  in  all  except  two  of  its  programs  and 
has  been  limiting  enrolment  in  the  B.Sc.,  BA, 
B.Comm.  and  B.  A.Sc.  programs  for  a number  of 
years.  “Last  year,  because  we  nad  more  students 
say  ‘yes’  to  us  than  we  had  anticipated,  we 
brought  in  a few  more,  which  taxed  our  resources 
even  further,”  he  said.  The  University  faces  a 
dilemma  this  year,  he  said.  In  order  to  bring 
enrolment  back  up  to  where  it  was  anticipated 
before  the  decline  in  applications  to  the  B.Sc. 
(Agr.)  program,  the  University  is  going  to  have 
to  take  in  more  students,  “but  we  don’t  know 
where  we  are  going  to  put  them."  If  the 
University  is  going  to  capture  a larger  fraction 
of  the  government’s  accessibility  fund,  it  is 
going  to  have  to  make  some  tough  decisions 
about  bringing  in  more  students  than  it  can 
accommodate  in  classrooms  during  the  day,  and 
with  regular  faculty,  he  said.  “We  could  not 
assume  for  this  budget  that  we  would  be  able  to 
bring  in  many  more  students  than  we  had  last 
year,”  he  said. 

Matthews  said  he  hoped  that  the  second 
edition  of  the  University’s  planning  document 
would  be  ready  for  the  June  meeting  of  Senate. 
The  budget  and  the  planning  document  are  two 
very  important  documents  for  the  future  of  the 
University,  and  they  will  help  to  ensure  that  all 
of  us  “face  up"  to  the  tough  questions  about  that 
future,  he  said. 

In  other  business.  Senate  received  for  informa- 
tion a report  on  the  International  Conference  on 
Ethical  Choices  in  the  Age  of  Technology  (see 
accompanying  story)  and  approved  an  executive 
committee  on  the  disposition  of  recommend- 
ations from  the  Report  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee 
on  University /Community  Interaction.  It  outlined 
who  is  responsible  for  acting  on  each  of  the  49 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report. 

In  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  business. 
Senate  approved  membership  changes  to  the 
Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  and  the  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies,  and  approved  that  the  pre- 
requisite statement  for  certain  400-level  courses, 
meeting  the  stated  guidelines,  may  include  a 
requirement  of  a 70-per-cent  cumulative  average 
in  the  subject  area  of  the  courses.  The  guidelines 
are: 

• The  course  must  require  a reasonable  degree 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  March  23 

Sexual  Assault  Awareness  Week  - display  case, 
10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  courtyard,  UC.  Film,  “Why 
Men  Rape,”  8 p.m.,  East  Residence. 

Wild  Bird  Clinic  T-shirt  Sale  - 12  noon,  OVC 
coffee  shop  and  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  courtyard, 
UC.  $12,  proceeds  to  the  Wild  Bird  Clinic. 
Training  Sessions  - ROLMphone  Refresher, 
8:45  to  10  a.m.,  10:15  to  1 1:30  a.m.,  1 to  2:15 
p.m.  and  2:30  to  3:45  p.m.,  Blackwood  Hall 
211,  register  at  Ext.  3299. 

Drama  - Blitzkrieg,  noon,  Massey  Hall,  $1. 
Gerontology  Seminar  - “Health  Service  Utili- 
zation in  Old  Age,”  Laurel  Strain,  12:10  p.m., 
UC  429. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  Level  5. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Solute  Effects  on 
Mitochondrial  Metabolism,”  James  Ballantyne, 
12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

Botany  Seminar  - “Structure  and  Expression  of 
Pathogenesis-Related  Genes,"  J.T.  Boll,  3 p.m., 
Botany/Genetics/Zoology  1 17. 

Film  - “Jesus  Christ  Superstar,”  8 p.m.,  Land 
Resource  Science  124,  $2. 

Brass  Taps  Noon  Series  - The  Koinonia  Blues 
Connection,  noon,  courtyard,  UC. 

THURSDAY,  March  24 

Sexual  Assault  Awareness  Week  - Akido  pre- 
sentation, 4 p.m.  to  5 p.m.,  wrestling  room,  AC. 
Feminist  frequency,  CFRU,  “Date  Rape”,  5:30 
p.m.  Observation  of  Akido  class  in  progress, 
7:30  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.,  Place:  TBA. 

Board  of  Governors  - 9:30  a.m.,  boardroom, 
level  4,  UC. 

Wild  Bird  Clinic  T-shirt  Sale  - 12  noon,  OVC 
coffee  shop  and  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  courtyard, 
UC.  $12,  proceeds  to  to  Wild  Bird  Clinic. 
Training  Sessions  - ROLMphone  refresher, 
8:45  to  10  a.m.,  10:15  to  1 1:30  a.m.,  1 to  2:15 
p.m.  and  2:30  to  3:45  p.m.,  Blackwood  Hall 
211,  register  at  Ext.  3299. 

Board  of  Governors  - Meeting,  9:30  a.m., 
Boardroom,  UC  Level  5. 

Pathology  Seminar  - “ Actinobacillus  pleuro- 
pneunwniae  Pneumonia  in  Swine,"  M.  Brash, 
11:10  a.m..  Pathology  220. 

Drama  - Blitzkrieg,  noon,  Massey  Hall,  $1. 
Worship  - Meet  and  Eat,  Prof.  Burce  Holub, 
Nutritional  Sciences,  "The  Ethics  of  Food  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing”,  noon  to  2 p.m.,  UC 
335;  The  Spirituality  of  Relationships,  Sexuality 
and  Marriage,  4:10  p.m.,  UC  334;  Fellowship 
Brown  Bag  Supper,  5 p.m..  Mature  Students’ 
Lounge,  UC  Level  5;  Explorations  in  Meditative 
Prayer,  5:1 0 p.m..  Chapel,  UC  level  5;  Catholic 
Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  334. 

Concert  - Peter  Vinograde,  piano,  12:10  and 
l:10p.m„  MacKinnon  107. 

Dinner  - College  of  Social  Science  Alumni 
Association,  guest  speaker  Senator  Lorna 
Marsden,  6 p.m.,  $25  for  members,  $30  for 
non-members,  RSVP  by  March  1 8 to  Ext.  6657. 
Annual  meeting  - United  Way  Social  Planning 
Council,  7:30  p.m.,  Cutten  Club. 

FRIDAY,  March  25 

Sexual  Assault  Awareness  Week  - display  table, 
1 0 a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  courtyard,  UC.  Skits  on  sexual 
assault,  “Why  Me?”  and  discussion,  12  noon  to 
1 :30  p.m.,  courtyard,  UC.  Coffee  house,  8 p.m., 
UC103. 

Training  Sessions  - ROLMphone  Refresher, 
8:45  to  10  a.m.,  10:15  to  1 1:30  a.m.,  1 to  2:15 
p.m.  and  2:30  to  3:45  p.m.;  PhoneMail,  1 0: 1 5 to 
1 1 :30  a.m.,  Blackwood  Hall  211,  register  at  Ext. 
3299. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  Ecumenical  Holy  Com- 
munion, 1:10  p.m..  Chapel;  Muslim  Students’ 
Association,  Jumaa’h  Prayer,  12:30  p.m.,  UC 
332. 

Monte  Carlo  Night  - L’Affaire  de  Monte  Carlo, 
sponsored  by  AIESEC  Guelph,  7:30  p.m.,  Cutten 
Club. 

Calcium  Club  - “Ca-Ryanodine  Receptor 
Purification,"  Brian  Brown;  “General  Laboratory 
Safety,”  Janice  Gray,  11:50  a.m..  Pathology 
144. 

Current  Issues  in  Agriculture  - “Sense  and 
Nonsense  in  Crop  Growth  Modelling,”  Tice 
Tollenaar,  3:10  p.m.,  Crop  Science  121. 

Botany  Seminar  - “Structure  and  Expression  of 
Pathogenesis-Related  Genes",  Dr.  J.T.  Bole, 
department  of  biochemistry.  University  of 
Leiden,  3 p.m.,  BG&Z1 1 7. 

Humanities  Association  - “The  Social  Impact 
of  Computers,"  Tom  Carey,  8 p.m.,  MacKinnon 
107,  members  and  students  free,  non-members 
$4. 


SATURDAY,  March  26 

Conference  - The  Scottish-Canadian  Connec- 
tion, 9:45  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  MacKinnon  1 17A. 
Maple  Syrup  Days  - continues  to  March  27  and 
April  2-3  and  9-10,  The  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

Gryphcon  ’88  - Gaming  convention,  10  a.m.  to 
2 p.m.,  and  3 p.m.  to  7 p.m..  University  Centre. 
Worship  - Muslim  Students’  Association  Lec- 
tures on  Islam,  6 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 
Children’s  Concert  - Romper  Room  and  Friends, 
1 and  3 p.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall,  $6.50. 
Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the  Trees,  Key  for 
Two,  6 p.m..  The  Arboretum  Centre,  $25.50. 
(Sold  out) 

SUNDAY,  March  27 

Fair  - Guelph  Collectibles  Fair,  1 1 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  PCH,  UC. 

Worship  - Palm  Sunday  Ecumenical  Service, 
9:30  a.m.;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion  and 
Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:30  a.m.;  Brunch. 
1 1:30  a.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall. 

Brunch  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the  Trees,  Key  for 
Two,  1 2:30  p.m.,  The  Arboretum  Centre,  $25.50. 
(Cancelled) 

International  Cinema  - “Man  of  Iron,”  (Poland), 
8 p.m.,  MacNaughton  105,  $2. 

Gryphcon  ’88  - Gaming  convention,  10  a.m.  to 
1 p.m.,  and  2 p.m.  to  5 p.m.,  UC. 

MONDAY,  March  28 

Theatre  - “Sticks  and  Stones  (The  Donellys)” 
Part  1 , 8 p.m..  Inner  Stage  Theatrae,  MacKinnon 
101.  Continues  March  29,  30,  31  and  April  1 
and  2. 

Our  World  - "Efforts  to  Regenerate  Vegetation 
in  the  Sahel,"  12:10  p.m.,  UC  441. 

Engineering  Graduate  Seminar  - “Bunker  Silo 
Research,”  Qiquiu  Zhao,  3:10  p.m.,  Engineering 
1 12A. 

Music  Lecture  - "Faure  and  the  Bal  Sans  Raison 
d’Etre,"  Ed  Phillips,  4: 1 5 p.m.,  MacKinnon  1 07. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

TUESDAY,  March  29 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m.. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  Inquiry  Into  Catholicism, 
4:10  p.m.,  UC  334. 

Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - “Soil  Dis- 
placements Associated  with  Seasonal  Frost 
Penetration  in  an  Agricultural  Field,”  Ed  Perfect, 
2:10  p.m..  Land  Resource  Science  124. 

Physics  Colloquium  - “KrF  Lasers  and  Fusion 
Research,’’  Allan  Offenberger,  4 p.m., 
MacNaughton  1 13. 

WEDNESDAY,  March  30 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Purine  Metabolism  in 
Arabidopsis  thaliana,"  Barbara  Moffat,  12:10 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

Botany  Seminar  - “The  Use  and  Significance  of 
Enclosures  in  the  Evaluation  of  the  Ecotoxi- 
cology  of  Pesticides,"  Keith  Solomon,  3 p.m., 
Botany/Genetics/Zoology  117. 

Film  - “The  Mission,"  8 p.m..  Land  Resource 
Science  124,  $2. 

Brass  Taps  Noon  Series  - The  Alley  Cats,  12 
noon,  courtyard,  UC. 

Community  meeting  - Meet  Dr.  Norm  Gibbins, 
candidate  for  the  position  of  associate  vice- 
president,  academic,  10  a.m.,  UC103. 


THURSDAY,  March  31 

Pathology  Seminar  - "Steroid-responsive 
Meningoencephalitis  in  the  Dog.  A Clinical  and 
Pathological  Study”,  E.  Scott,  11:10  a.m.. 
Pathology  220. 

Worship  - Meet  and  Eat,  noon  to  2 p.m.,  UC 
335;  The  Spirituality  of  Relationships,  Sexuality 
and  Marriage,  4:10  p.m.,  UC  334;  Fellowship 
Brown  Bag  Supper,  5 p.m.,  Mature  Students’ 
Lounge,  UC  Level  5;  Explorations  in  Meditative 
Prayer,  5: 1 0 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  level  5;  Catholic 
Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  334. 

Concert  - The  Cleveland  Duo,  12:10  and  1:10 
p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 

PSA  Film  Series  - “The  Secretary  and  Her  Boss, 
Part  II:  We  Can  Work  It  Out,"  12:10  and  1:10 
p.m.,  UC  441. 

Brass  Taps  Noon  Series  - Judith  Marcuse 
Dance  Company,  12  noon,  courtyard,  UC. 


FRIDAY,  April  1 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Good  Friday,  no  classes 
scheduled. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Good  Friday  Service,  3 
p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Muslim  Students’ 
Association,  Jumaa’h  Prayer,  12:30  p.m.,  UC 
332. 

SATURDAY,  April  2 

Worship  - Muslim  Students’  Association  Lee 
tures  on  Islam,  6 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

SUNDAY,  April  3 

Worship  - Easter  Sunday,  Roman  Catholic 
Mass,  10  a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical 
Holy  Communion,  10:30  a.m.,  UC  103. 

MONDAY,  April  4 

Our  World  - “Chemical  Agriculture  and 
Sustainability  - Are  Production-Oriented  Agri- 
cultural Practices  Ecologically  Sound?”,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  441. 

Engineering  Graduate  Seminar  - “Sediment 
Transport  in  Shallow  Overland  Flow”,  Brian 
Guy,  3:10  p.m..  Engineering  1 12 A. 

Music  Lecture  - “Debussy’s  Use  of  Register  as  a 
Medium  of  Structure,”  Richard  Parks,  4:15 
p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  p.m.. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

TUESDAY,  April  5 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m.. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  Inquiry  Into  Catholicism. 
4:10  p.m.,  UC  334. 

Physics  Colloquium  - Dr.  R.T.  Watson,  chief, 
upper  atmosphere  research  program.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminstration.  Topic: 
TBA,  4 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13.  (Cancelled) 
Seminar:  “Deer  Farming  in  New  Zelands.  Meat 
and  Antler  Production,”  Dr.  James  Suttie,  7 
p.m..  A&P  141. 

Continuing  Education  - “No  Longer  T ogether” 
course  begins. 

Community  meeting  - Meet  Dr.  Ernest 
Dalyrmple- Alford,  candidate  for  the  position  of 
associate  vice-president,  academic,  3 p.m., 
UC103. 


WEDNESDAY,  April  6 

Gerontology  Seminar  - Dr.  John  Bond,  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba,  12: 1 0 p.m,,  UC  429. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

THURSDAY,  April  7 

Swine  Research  Day  - 9:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m., 
Canadian  Legion,  919  York  Road.  Concert  - 
The  Meister  Singers,  12:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon 
107. 

Worship  - Meet  and  Eat,  noon  to  2 p.m.,  UC 
335;  The  Spirituality  of  Relationships,  Sexuality 
and  Marriage,  4:10  p.m.,  UC  334;  Fellowship 
Brown  Bag  Supper.  5 p.m..  Mature  Students’ 
Lounge,  UC  Level  5;  Explorations  in  Meditative 
Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  level  5;  Catholic 
Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  334. 

Seminar:  - “Photoperiodic  Regulation  of  LH 
and  its  Role  in  the  Deer  Antler  Cycle,”  Dr. 
James  Suttie,  4 p.m.  A&P  306. 

FRIDAY,  April  8 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  Muslim  Students’  Asso- 
ciation, Jumaa’h  Prayer,  12:30  p.m.,  UC  332; 
Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  1:10  p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Calcium  Club  - Ca-Trouble  Shooting  Jam 
Session,  Peter  O’Brien.  11:50  a.m..  Pathology 
144. 

Student  Recital  - Sandra  Allanson,  Laurie  Shaw, 
voice  recital,  7:30  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 

SATURDAY,  April  9 

Worship  - Muslim  Students’  Association,  Lec- 
tures on  Islam,  6 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

SUNDAY,  April  10 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
10:30  a.m.,  UC  103. 


MONDAY,  April  11 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

TUESDAY,  April  12 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  Inquiry  Into  Catholicism, 
4:10  p.m.,  UC  334. 

4 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  13 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.,  UC  Level  5. 


Annual 

collectibles  fair 
March  27 

The  Guelph  Collectibles  Fair,  sponsored 
by  the  University  Centre,  will  feature  over 
100  tables  of  wares  from  the  world  of 
sports,  records,  movie  posters,  comics  and 
games  March  27. 

Sports  dealers  will  display,  sell  and  trade 
baseball,  hockey  and  football  cards,  coins, 
photos  and  bats.  Collectible  records  from 
yesterday  and  today  will  be  available,  as 
will  be  items  from  the  world  of  comics. 
Games  such  as  "Fortress,”  "Supremacy" 
and  a new  game  called  "Brain  Strain"  will 
be  displayed  alongside  various  dealers  of 
games  and  minatures.  Movie  and  recording 
star  posters  will  also  be  on  sale. 

D.C.  Comics  artist,  T. V.  Templeton,  will 
be  among  the  featured  guests.  Known  for 
his  original  Stig's  Inferno,  and  his  artwork 
for  issues  of  Superman,  Elongated  Man  and 
Blue  Devil,  he  will  begin  next  month  on 
artwork  for  Justice  League  International. 
Currently  he  is  illustrating  the  latest  book 
by  his  father,  author  and  broadcaster 
Charles  Templeton. 

Sports  guests  at  the  fair  will  include 
Gary  Dornhoefer  and  Brad  Smith. 
Domhoefer  is  an  ex-Philadelphia  Flyer 
and  two-time  Stanley  Cup  Winner,  as  well 
as  a television  commentator  on  hockey 
broadcasts,  and  Brad  Smith  is  a Toronto 
Maple  Leaf  forward,  now  recuperating 
from  an  injury. 

Admission  to  the  fair,  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall  of  the  University  Centre, 
is  $3  for  members  of  the  general  public;  $2 
for  students  and  seniors.  For  further 
information,  contact  Wayne  Hepburn,  Ext. 
2894.  O 


Brandt  visits 


Andy  Brandt,  elected  leader  of  the  Ontario 
Progressive  Conservative  Party  in  1987, 
succeeding  Larry  Grossman,  was  on  campus 
March  8 to  get  a first-hand  look  at  technology 
at  U of  G.  He  was  guest  lecturer  for  an 
international  trade  class  given  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  this  semester  by  visiting 
assistant  professor  Merwan  Engineer  of  Queen’s 
University.  Brandt  talked  to  the  class  about  the 
Canada-U.S.  free  trade  agreement.  He  also 
toured  U of  G’s  extensive  research  and  tech- 
nology facilities  and  viewed  first-hand  the 
scientific  advances  being  made  at  the  University. 
The  theme  of  the  tour,  conducted  by  Dr.  Larry 
Milligan,  dean  of  research,  was  “Developing 
Research,  Getting  it  to  Market  and  Involving 
the  Public.” 
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Job  opportunities 


Conference  on 

Scottish-Canadian 

connection 

A Scottish  Studies  conference  on  "The 
Scottish-Canadian  Connection”  will  be  held 
on  campus  March  26,  chaired  by  Prof.  Ted 
Cowan,  History,  and  sponsored  by  the  dean 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

At  the  morning  sessions,  Dr.  John  Simpson 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  will  speak  on 
"Scotland  in  the  Age  of  Emigration",  and 
Prof.  Tom  Devine  of  the  University  of 
Strathclyde  will  address  "The  Impact  of  the 
Great  Potatoe  Famine  ( 1 845)  upon  Scottish 
Emigration  to  Canada  and  Australia." 

The  afternoon  program  includes  Prof.  Gil 
Stelter,  History,  who  will  speak  on  "Scottish 
Entrepreneurs  in  South  Western  Ontario.” 
This  will  be  followed  by  a Film,  “The  Castle 
of  White  Otter  Lake,"  and  a reception  in  the 
Graduate  Students  Lounge,  level  5,  Univer- 
sity Centre. 

Registration  is  $10  at  the  door,  $6  for 
students  and  free  to  students. 

The  library  will  hold  a book  sale  of 
Scottish  duplicate  copies  in  Room  1 32  of  the 
MacKinnon  building  from  9 a.m.  to  10:15 
p.m.  and  during  the  lunch  break.  For  details 
on  the  book  sale,  contact  Tim  Sauer,  Ext. 
3422. 

Everyone  is  welcome  to  attend  For 
conference  details,  contact  Cowan  at  Ext. 
3226.  O 


Person  sought 
for  instructional 
development 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of 
co-ordinator  of  instructional  development. 
The  position  is  open  to  present  members  of 
faculty,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
established  in  theirdisciplines  and  interested 
in  exploring  and  applying  the  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning.  The  co-ordinator 
will  plan  and  co-ordinate  activities  in  edu- 
cational development  in  consultation  with 
academic  colleagues  interested  in  im- 
proving teaching  and  learning  within  the 
University.  Opportunities  will  exist  to  pursue 
instructional  research  and  development. 

The  appointment  is  for  a three-year 
period  beginning  May  I,  or  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter.  The  incumbent  will  be 
on  40  per  cent  secondment  to  the  Office  of 
Educational  Practice  and  will  report  to  the 
director.  Administrative  leave  at  the  end  of 
the  term  is  provided. 

Letters  of  application  or  nominations 
and  requests  for  further  information  should 
be  directed  to  the  chair  of  the  search 
committee,  Dr.  Ernest  Dalyrmple-Alford, 
acting  associate  vice-president,  academic, 
from  whom  copies  of  the  position  descrip- 
tion may  be  obtained.  Applications  should 
be  received  by  April  4.  O 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  March  18,  1988, 
the  following  opportunities  were  available: 
Special  Constable,  Police  Division.  Salary: 
$25,361  start  rate. 

Building  Mechanic  II,  Maintenance 
Department;  three  positions.  Job  rate:  $ 1 2.79 
per  hour;  probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour 
lower  than  job  rate. 

Financial  Officer.  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science.  Normal  hiring  range:  $26,000  to 
$30,550  (subject  to  review). 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Secretary  II.  Dean’s  Office,  OAC.  Salary 
range:  $303.42  minimum;  $350.66  job  rate 
(level  5);  $436.76  maximum. 

Custodian  3.  Housekeeping  Department; 
three  positions.  Job  rate:  $10.75  per  hour; 
probation  rale:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than 
job  rate. 


For  Sale:  White  bathroom  vanity,  white 
toilet,  gold  broadloom,  12’  by  16’  and  8’6” 
by  I1’6”,  white  desk  and  chair,  23  sheets  of 
plate  glass.  Ext.  2435  or  821-2524.  Three- 
bedroom  semi-detached,  Kortright  area, 
$110,000,  immediate  possession,  leave 
message  at  763-5506.  Coffee  maker, 
Sunbeam  mixmaster  (new),  Royal  blue 
drapes,  inside  door,  child  bike  carrier,  822- 
3 1 29.  Furniture,  763-6830.  English  saddle, 
18-inch  Marshall  all-purpose,  excellent 
condition,  Anne,  Ext.  4029  or  763-7059 
after  8 p.m.  Living  room  drapes  20’  x 103" 
and  dining  room  patio  drapes  1 13”  x 94", 
beige  pattern  thermal;  three-piece  bathroom 
tub,  toilet,  sink  and  counter.  Ext.  3044. 
Pioneer  3-motor,  3-head  reel-to-reel  tape 
deck,  8347.  days  or  856-9377,  evenings. 
Visions  cookware  - 3-piece  set  of  pots  and 
pans,  skillet  and  Dutch  oven,  humidifier,  3- 
piece  antique  reproduction,  mahogany  coffee 
and  end  tables,  2468  or  836-4038.  1979 
Monte  Carlo,  821-7574.  50  12-ft  cedar 
rails,  $1.25  each  or  $1.75  delivered,  763- 
5418  after  6 p.m.  12’  by  20’  used  gold 
broadloom,  822-5458  after  5 p.m. 

Wanted:  Garden  to  rent  from  April  to 
September,  Rene,  763-3474  after  5 p.m. 
Older  wooden  desk,  maximum  width  30 
inches,  and  a highchair,  preferably  Fish  r- 
Price,  821-9401  after  5 p.m.  Miniat. 


Anesthesia/Intensive  Care  Technician, 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital;  two  positions. 
Salary  range:  $353.20  minimum;  $408.07 
job  rate  (level  5);  $506.70  maximum. 
Agricultural  Assistant,  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital;  shift  1 . Salary  range:  $4 1 8.38  start 
rate;  $439.26  six-month  rate;  $460.07  one- 
year  rate. 

Driver/Helper,  Mail  Services.  Salary  range: 
$303.42  minimum;  $350.66  job  rate  (level 
5);  $436.76  maximum. 

Payroll  Clerk,  Food  Services.  Salary  range: 
$303.42  minimum;  $350.66  job  rate  (level 
5);  $436.76  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact  employ- 
ment services  and  training,  Level  5,  Univer- 
sity Centre,  or  telephone  836-4900. 


poodle,  822-6070.  Swiss-French  boy,  14, 
seeks  boy,  same  age,  for  July,  1 989,  exchange, 
for  ski  or  summer  holiday  in  Switzerland, 
821-21 33.  Two-bedroom  apartment  for  two 
female  third-semester  students  as  of  Sept.  1 
within  walking  distance  of  campus,  3864. 
White  dress  for  25th  anniversary  mock 
wedding  ceremony,  658-9938  after  6 p.m. 
Adjustable  slant  board  and  small  equipment 
for  exercising  PEC  muscles,  2468  or 
836-4038. 

Available:  Typing,  word-processing,  data 
entry,  824-2426. 

" Personals ” is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  staff,  faculty  and  students  at  the 
University.  All  items  must  be  typed,  double 
spaced  and  submitted  to  At  Guelph  one  week 
before  publication.  O 


Grad  News  — 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Christine  L. 
Forber,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  a 
candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree,  is  March  24, 2 p.m.  in  Room  233  of 
the  MacKinnon  building.  The  thesis  is  “The 
Energetics  and  Structures  of  Ortho- Alkylated 
Ciis-  and  Trans-Azobenzenes."  Forber’s 
supervisor  is  Dr.  Mike  Zerner.  O 
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Sap’s  running  at  The  Arboretum  and  almost 
1,000  school  children  are  expected  to  visit  The 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre  to  see  how  maple 
sugar  is  made.  Maple  Syrup  Days  run  until 
April  10  and  are  free  and  open  to  the  public 
weekdays  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  weekends 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
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Independent  destiny  for 
engineering:  task  force 


Senate’s  Committee  on  University  Planning 
(CUP)  is  discussing  six  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Engineering  this  week. 

CUP  wants  written  comments  from  the  Uni- 
versity community  on  the  report,  which  is  a 
supplement  to  this  issue  of  At  Guelph  for 
internal  readers  only.  Send  comments  by  May  I 
to  the  University  Secretariat,  Level  4,  University 
Centre.  Ext.  2144.  Off-campus  people  can 
obtain  copies  of  the  report  from  the  secretariat’s 
office. 

The  task  force,  chaired  by  Prof.  Tom  Hulland, 
Pathology,  recommends  that  the  School  of 
Engineering: 

• Be  encouraged  to  develop  and  expand; 

• Be  made  a separate  college  of  engineering; 

• Increase  undergraduate  enrolment  and 
improve  the  academic  quality  of  the  incoming 
students; 

• Increase  graduate  enrolment  and  publicize 
the  program  more  widely; 

• Expand  research  activity  and  increase  inter- 
action with  like-minded  groups;  and 

• Reduce  the  engineering  component  of  the 
diploma  program  by  offering  fewer  courses, 
which  would  be  taught  by  sessional  lecturers. 
CUP  convened  the  task  force  to  address  a 

recommendation  in  the  Report  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Agriculture  calling  for  a committee  to  deter- 
mine the  future  role  of  the  School  of  Engineering. 
CUP  is  expected  to  bring  a report  on  the 
agricultural  task  force  report  to  Senate  at  the 
June  meeting. 

Hulland  says  the  engineering  task  force’s 
conclusion  that  the  school  would  develop  best 
as  an  autonomous  academic  unit  should  not 
come  as  a surprise  or  stimulate  serious  dis- 
sension. Any  comparable  professional  group 
deserves  to  have  the  freedom  to  establish  its 
identity  and  order  its  priorities  without 
compromise,  he  says,  and  it  is  an  essential 
precondition  of  many  professional  accrediting 
boards  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

He  adds  that  in  the  world  of  Canadian 
engineering,  the  school  has  been  functioning  as 
a faculty  of  engineering  for  several  years,  and  its 
director  has  been  recognized  as  equivalent  to  a 
dean  of  engineering  in  most  respects. 

“Within  that  sphere,  a new  independence  as 
recommended  by  the  task  force  would  be  a 
change  in  title  only,"  he  says. 

Concerns  and  reservations  about  the  school 
becoming  a college  in  its  own  right  are  rooted  in 
the  history  of  the  campus  and  the  small  size  of 
the  engineering  group,  says  Hulland.  Because 
the  school  emerged  from  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture, he  says,  there  is  a perception  that  it  does 
agricultural  engineering,  and  somehow  would 
betray  its  agricultural  heritage  if  it  presumed  to 
develop  an  identity  of  a college  of  engineering. 

In  reality,  however,  the  school  has  long  since 
established  itself  as  separate  and  largely  non- 
agriculture  engineering  territory,  he  says,  and 
those  in  the  school  have  a sense  of  frustration 
that  others  in  the  University  community  can’t 
seem  to  recognize  that  independent  destiny. 

The  task  force  had  no  reservations  about 
recommending  that  the  school  get  on  with  its 
future,  says  Hulland.  “We  recognize  that  there 
are  risks  associated  with  the  future  — even  the 
risk  of  being  closed  down  — but  within  the 
school,  there  is  no  reluctance  to  face  those 
consequences. 

He  says  the  committee’s  final  conclusions 
relating  to  the  size  of  the  school  are  different 
from  its  early  perceptions.  “We  began  with  the 
concern  that  a small  engineering  group  needed 
some  sheltering  in  a world  of  big,  aggressive 
engineering  faculties  in  southern  Ontario  unless 
they  had  developed  some  specialty  like  agricul- 
tural engineering.  We  spent  time  trying  to 
determine  minimum  critical  mass  for  an 
engineering  faculty.  We  discovered  that  small  is 


not  only  a disadvantage,  but  that  it  makes 
possible  a flexibility  and  a teaching  intimacy 
which  is  envied  by  others." 

Hulland  says  there  seemed  to  be  few  problems 
associated  with  smallness  other  than  those 
related  to  an  inability  to  exploit  the  economies 
of  size.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rule  books  that 
says  colleges  must  be  of  a certain  mass,  he  says. 
In  fact,  the  colleges  on  this  campus  were 
actually  smaller  in  their  beginnings  than  the 
school  is  now. 

The  school  has  a number  of  virtues  and 
strengths,  says  Hulland.  "It  seems  to  be  properly 
plugged  in  and  now  it  needs  to  be  turned  on." 

Prof.  John  Ogilvie,  director  of  the  school,  says 
he’s  pleased  with  the  report  and  how  it  has 
clarified  the  role  of  engineering  on  campus. 

The  school  — the  first  at  the  University  — 
began  in  1965  and  has  been  circumscribed 
several  times  during  its  23-year  history,  says 
Ogilvie.  In  the  beginning,  the  University  didn’t 
want  a large  engineering  school  that  might 
detract  from  other  faculties,  he  says.  Later,  the 
1970  Ring  of  Iron  report  set  a limited  role  for 
Guelph  in  the  light  of  faculty  engineering 
human  resources  predictions.  Later  still,  the 
close  association  with  OAC  gave  others  in  the 


University,  as  well  as  prospective  students,  the 
idea  that  engineering  at  Guelph  was  constrained 
to  engineering  for  agriculture  only,  he  says. 

Ogilvie  says  the  report  highlights  the  positive 
attributes  of  Guelph’s  engineering  program  in 
comparison  with  other  engineering  programs 
and  with  the  needs  of  society.  “It  does  it  based 
on  solid  representation  from  a range  of  Univer- 
sity faculty  and  consultation  with  external 
authorities  in  a way  that  no  school  report  could 
do. 

“If  accepted,"  says  Ogilvie,  “the  recom- 
mendations will  free  the  school,  in  the  minds  of 
University  faculty,  staff  and  prospective  students, 
to  fully  pursue  its  original  mandate  to  provide 
engineers  capable  of  working  at  the  interface 
between  the  works  of  humans  and  the  biological 
world.” 

This  should  not  reduce  the  school’s  support 
for  engineering  in  agriculture,  he  says,  but  it  will 
allow  for  increased  emphasis  on  engineering  for 
food  and  the  natural  environment.  More  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  school’s  students  already  work  in 
these  areas,  he  says.  “I  believe  the  acceptance  of 
the  recommendations  in  the  report  will  allow 
others  to  see  that  clearly  and  respond 
accordingly.”  O 


HERE’S  ONE  FOR  US 


Heads  up,  everyone!  The  leading  editorial 
in  the  March  29  issue  of  the  student 
newspaper  The  Ontarion  says  U of  G 
students  heading  off  for  the  summer  have 
lots  to  brag  about  their  University. 

Written  by  associate  news  editor  David 
Akin,  the  editorial  points  to  the  University’s 
large  increase  in  first-choice  applications 
by  high  school  students  — “they  prefer 
our  13-week  semester  system,  and  that's 
why  they  want  to  come  here.” 

Akin  says  the  University  Centre  is  the 
best  in  Canada  and  the  student  fee  for  the 
centre  is  cheap,  and  cheers  the  successes  of 
our  football,  wrestling,  swim,  curling  and 
volleyball  teams.  He  notes  that  the  Univer- 
sity library  is  on  the  leading  edge  of 
information  technology,  and  that  it  houses 
the  world’s  largest  collection  of  Scottish 
material  outside  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

Students  should  be  proud  of  Guelph's 


“world-class”  research,  says  Akin.  He 
points  to  the  work  of  OVC  scientists  who 
recently  “heat  high-powered  and  high- 
financed  American  teams  in  a race  to  find 
an  important  vaccine." 

He  also  describes  the  University’s  campus 
as  “one  of  the  best-looking  . . . ever.  Our 
buildings  are  a judicious  blend  of  old  and 
new,  and  our  residences  are  second  to 
none  for  excellence.  And,  hey,  even  the 
food,  in  some  places,  isn’t  as  bad  as  it  could 
be!” 

And  of  course,  there’s  praise  for  the 
favorite  campus  watering  holes  for  “getting 
down.” 

Sometimes  “we’re  a little  too  humble" 
at  Guelph,  says  Akin.  “This  summer, 
however,  it’s  time  for  the  Guelph  students 
to  stand  up  and  scream.  ‘Hey,  I go  to 
Guelph,  the  best  God  damn  university  in 
the  world.’  ” O 


SCED  seeks 
submissions  for 
Senate  report 

A subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Educational  Development  (SCED)  is 
seeking  comments  from  the  University 
community  in  preparation  of  a report 
expected  to  go  to  Senate  in  June. 

Senate  directed  SCED  last  October  to 
determine  how  well  U of  G’s  programs  are 
meeting  the  needs  of  new  entering  students 
and  helping  them  move  toward  self- 
responsiblity  and  independent  learning. 
SCED’s  report  is  to  recommend  remedial 
action  to  any  issues  it  identifies  during  the 
review. 

The  subcommittee  seeks  response  to 
these  questions: 

• What  do  you  see  as  the  most  important 
learning  needs  of  entering  students? 

• How  could  the  University  respond  to 
these? 

• Is  the  University  responding  appro- 
priately and  adequately  to  these  needs? 

• In  what  ways  could  the  University  foster 
“self-responsibility  and  independent 
learning"? 

• If  you  are  a student,  what  has  helped  or 
hindered  you  in  making  the  transition 
from  high  school  to  university? 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  asked  to 

send  written  comments  to  SCED  chair 
Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Family  Studies,  or  on 
CoSy  "dlero.”  O 


“Oh,  he  always  goes  a bit  fractal  in  this  weather." 


What’s  a nice  psychology  professor  like  David 
Piggins  doing  in  a mathematics  magazine? 
Why,  he’s  won  the  magazine's  cartoon  contest, 
of  course!  Piggins’  fractal  cat,  above,  won  The 
Mathematical  Intelligencer  cartoon  contest, 
and  it  will  be  published  in  the  summer  1988 
issue,  according  to  its  editor-in-chief,  Sheldon 
Axler  of  Michigan  State  University.  In  the 
world  of  scientists  and  mathematicians,  a fractal 
is  a new  breed  of  geometric  objects  whose 
boundaries  are  irregular  at  every  point.  The 
word  was  coined  by  Dr.  Benoit  Mandelbrot  of 


IBM  in  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.,  who  was  a 
visiting  professor  in  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics  in  1973.  Piggins,  whose 
cartoons  have  amused  readers  of  many  publi- 
cations over  the  years,  including  At  Guelph , 
won  a book  in  this  contest.  Last  summer,  one  of 
his  cartoons  earned  him  a dinner  for  two  in  a 
contest  sponsored  by  a Toronto  restaurant. 
That  cartoon  depicted  two  police  officers  in 
conversation,  standing  beside  a heart.  The 
caption:  “I’ve  just  made  a cardiac  arrest." 


Departments 
under  review 

Two  departments  are  undergoing  the  internal 
review  process  this  month  — Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics  and  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology. 

The  review  includes  three-day  visits  by  exter- 
nal evaluators.  The  evaluators  will  be  at  MB&G 
April  20.  21  and  22,  and  at  VM1  April  25.  26 
and  27. 

Anyone  wishing  to  meet  with  the  review 
committees  should  contact  Prof.  David  Stanley 
at  Ext.  2695  or  3846.  O 


Appointments 

OAC  Dean  Freeman  McEwen  has  been  re- 
appointed for  a second  term  extending  to  June 
30.  1990. 

FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham  has  been 
appointed  for  a second  term  extending  to  June 
30,  1994.  He  is  expected  to  take  a one-year 
administrative  leave,  probably  in  1988/89. 

CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells  has  been  reappointed 
for  a second  term  extending  to  June  30,  1994. 
He  is  also  expected  to  take  a one-year 
administrative  leave  sometime  in  1988/89. 

Prof.  Eric  Beauchamp,  Land  Resource 
Science,  will  be  acting  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Land  Resource  Science  from  July  I until  June 
30,  1 989,  while  Prof.  Bev  Kay  is  on  a one-year 
adminsistrative  leave. 

Bruno  Larue  of  Iowa  State  University  joined 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business  as  assistant  professor  Feb.  25. 

Susan  Bryson  of  Dalhousie  University  will 
join  the  Department  of  Psychology  July  I as 
associate  professor  with  tenure.  She  will  fill  an 
already  established  position. 

Patrick  Martin  of  Cornell  University  will  take 
up  a joint  appointment  in  the  departments  of 
Economics  and  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business  July  I as  assistant  professor.  This  is  a 
new  position. 

Sheena  Bamsey  and  Dave  Bruce  of  Computing 
Services  have  been  promoted  to  senior  systems 
analysts.  O 
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The  facts  about  the  Sulawesi  project 


• The  total  budget  for  the  Sulawesi  project  is  $41  million,  provided  equally  by  the  Canadian 
and  Indonesian  governments.  Budget  breakdown  is:  $1 1.1  from  the  University  of  Guelph 
contract  with  CIDA  (this  includes  long-  and  short-term  advisers,  training  and  operating 
expenses  for  the  Guelph  and  Jakarta  offices);  $8  million  from  CIDA,  which  goes  to  projects 
that  have  included  school,  hospital  and  library  building  and  provision  of  potable  water;  $22 
million  from  the  Indonesian  government  for  support  of  projects,  including  those  listed 
above.  There  is  no  profit  for  the  University.  Budget  information  is  available  from  the 
project’s  quarterly  and  annual  reports  in  the  University  library. 

• The  mid-point  evaluation  of  the  six-year  project  was  conducted  by  Plan:Net  for  CIDA, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Douglas  Webster  of  the  University  of  Calgary.  Copies  of  the  plan 
will  be  available  from  CIDA  early  this  summer. 


• Activities  of  the  project  are  overseen  by  a University-wide  management  committee  chaired 
by  Prof.  Archie  MacKinnon,  director  of  the  Centre  for  International  Programs.  Members 
are:  Prof.  David  Douglas,  director  of  the  University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment; Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  vice-president,  academic;  Prof.  Jackie  Wolfe,  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Development  and  Geography;  Prof.  Truman  Phillips, 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Business;  Prof.  Barry  Smit,  Geography;  Prof.  O.P.  Dwivedi, 
chair  of  Political  Studies;  Gary  Scapinello,  Financial  Services;  project  director  Prof.  Harry 
Cummings,  School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Development  and  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business;  and  project  manager  Dwight  Watson. 

• The  Sulawesi  project  has  never  been  associated  with  Indonesia’s  controversial  trans- 
migration scheme. 


T he  Sulawesi  Regional  Development  Project 
had  its  origins  in  requests  made  in  the  early 
1970s  by  the  government  of  Indonesia  to  have 
Canada  assist  in  its  regional  and  rural  dev- 
elopment effort. 

The  regional  development  concern  in 
Indonesia  was  a logical  follow-up  to  the 
government’s  five-year  plans,  which  emphasized 
rehabilitating  infrastructure.  Regional  and  rural 
development  was  an  increasing  part  of  the 
“equity”  concern  in  subsequent  five-year  plans. 

As  in  other  projects  of  this  type,  the  initial 
strategic  planning  work  was  undertaken  using 
foreign  assistance  to  the  directorate  of  human 
settlements  in  Indonesia’s  Department  of  Public 
Works.  Canada,  through  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency  (CIDA),  provided 
aid  to  strategic  planning  through  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  ( 1976-1979). 

In  a subsequent  stage  of  the  project  (1979- 
1 984),  CIDA  used  co-operants  (people  directly 
employed  by  CIDA  to  deliver  technical  assis- 
tance in  a developing  country)  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  detailed  designs  for  the 
implementation  of  the  project  in  the  four 
provinces  of  Sulawesi. 

Starting  in  1984,  the  Sulawesi  project  has 
proceeded  with  implementation  of  selected 
regional  and  rural  development  activities  in 
South  and  Southeast  Sulawesi.  The  University  is 
responsible  for  giving  advice  in  implementing 
the  project  and  has  major  responsibility  for 
managing  the  approximately  $20  million  in 
Canadian  aid  being  provided  to  the  provinces. 
The  money  is  used  to  provide  seven  long-term 
advisers,  a variety  of  short-term  advisers, 
selected  short-and  long-term  training  and  for 
development  projects  such  as  hospitals,  schools, 
libraries  and  the  provision  of  potable  water. 

The  University  of  British  Columbia  phase 
was  directed  by  Rick  Spratley  at  UBC  and 
George  Winter  and  myself  in  the  field  in 
Sulawesi.  The  CIDA-executed  Phase  2 employed 
Chris  Dagg  as  project  director.  The  U of  G 
phase  initially  used  Dagg  and  myself  in  Canada 
and  Tim  Babcock  and  Bruce  Bailey  in  Indonesia 
as  senior  personnel.  Dwight  Watson  recently 
replaced  Dagg.  who  has  gone  to  an  Indonesian 
project  at  Simon  Fraser  University,  and  Gary 
Holm  is  now  director  in  Jakarta. 

Basic  philosophy  and  objectives 

The  project  strives  to  improve  the  overall 
quality  of  project  planning,  implementation. 
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monitoring  and  evaluation  in  South  and  South- 
east Sulawesi.  The  major  strategy  being  used  in 
making  these  improvements  is  the  institutional 
strengthening  of  the  development  planning 
boards  in  the  two  provinces  and  in  selected 
districts. 

In  general,  project  staff  act  as  advisers  and 
not  as  doers.  This  is  a development  project  of 
the  Indonesian  government,  and  our  advisers  do 
not  have  responsibility  fo  implementation. 
Frequently,  however,  advisers  do  become 
directly  involved  in  planning  as  they  attempt  to 
provide  good  examples  that  can  be  followed  by 
our  Indonesian  colleagues. 

The  initial  strategic  planning  and  the  sub- 
sequent phases  of  the  project  have  all  emphasized 
rural  development  in  the  context  of  regional 
strategies.  In  this  focus,  we  are  supported  by  all 
project  participants. 

Bottom-up  approach 

Everyone  involved  has  believed  that  the 
project  should  be  one  of  the  elements  of  increased 
decentralization  of  responsibility  for  planning 
and  development.  For  decentralization  to  be 
effective,  it  was  necessary  to  build  strong  pro- 
vincial and  district  institutions  that  could 
effectively  manage  development.  The  project 
has  advocated  a bottom-up  approach  to  deve- 
lopment. In  fact,  because  the  past  history  of 
development  in  Indonesia  has  usually  been  one 
where  instructions  were  issued  from  above,  we 
all  recognized  that  it  would  be  a significant 
accomplishment  to  have  “bottom  up"  meet  “ top 
down”  and  thereby  assure  some  measure  of 
co-ordination. 

As  a group  of  outsiders  working  in  Indonesia, 
we  have  avoided  creating  large  numbers  of 
special  institutions  and  arrangements.  As  a 
result,  we  have  spent  a considerable  amount  of 
time  on  the  basic  principles  — ensuring  due 
process  is  followed,  helping  everyone  understand 
the  process,  developing  an  understanding  of 
what  information  is  necessary  for  planning  (as 
well  as  who  needs  it  and  who  will  collect  it)  —as 
well  as  other  basic  procedures.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  have  the  basic  system  operational, 
thereby  making  possible  an  effective  assessment 
of  the  necessary  improvements. 

Finally,  a basic  philosophy  of  this  project,  and 
many  projects  like  it,  is  that  the  lessons  learned 
in  the  small  areas  where  we  are  active  and  in  the 
province-wide  initiatives  should  be  applied  in 
other  areas  in  the  same  provinces  and  in  other 
provinces. 

Issues,  problems  and  opportunities 

Considerable  experience  has  been  gained 
since  1984.  And  it  is  certain  that  additional 
issues  will  be  identified  and  lessons  learned 
before  the  project  ends  in  1990. 

A group  of  issues  has  emerged  focusing  on 
decentralization.  As  we  succeeded  in  strength- 
ening district-level  institutions,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  higher  levels  of  government 
were  not  prepared  to  deal  with  improved  quality 
and  quantity  of  planning  and  implementation  at 
the  local  level.  We  are  beginning  to  see  local- 
level  institutions  carry  out  the  functions  they 
were  supposed  to,  but  never  had  the  resources 
for  before.  The  project  has  brought  the  resources 
to  the  local  level,  and  the  officials  working  at 
the  centre  in  Jakarta  are  now  being  forced  to 
decide  what  to  do  with  the  information  and 
material  that  is  being  sent  to  them  for  comment. 

The  University  is  part  of  both  the  solution  and 
the  problem.  We  are  part  of  the  problem 
because,  as  part  of  a foreign  aid  project,  the 
Indonesian  government  has  reporting  require- 
ments in  Jakarta  that  are  not  a regular  part  of 
projects  funded  from  internal  sources.  We  are 
potentially  part  of  the  solution  because  we  have 
advisers  in  Jakarta  who  can  help  officials  there 
sort  out  their  information  needs  as  provincial 
and  district  agencies  become  stronger  in 
Sulawesi. 

Two  special  issues  that  are  part  of  the  project 
have  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  first, 
the  role  of  women  in  development,  was  part  of 
the  project  mandate  from  the  beginning.  The 
project  has  embarked  on  a number  of  activities 


designed  to  address  this  issue.  Part  of  the 
strategy  has  included  collecting  data  on  the 
women’s  activities  in  the  project  area  and 
running  training  courses  for  government 
employees  to  increase  their  awareness  of  the 
role  of  men  and  women  in  development. 

The  second,  the  role  of  non-governmental 
organizations  (NGOs)  in  rural  development, 
reflected  a desire  by  all  concerned  to  obtain 
additional  involvement  in  development  by  the 
people  in  rural  areas  through  the  NGOs.  This 
has  proved  more  difficult  than  was  originally 
anticipated  because  no  development  NGOs  are 
active  in  our  two  remote  project  areas,  and  it  has 
been  difficult  to  get  these  organizations  involved. 

In  the  beginning,  implementation  received 
priority,  but  in  the  long  term,  all  involved  have 
recognized  that  process  strengthening  must 
take  place  if  the  initiatives  associated  with  the 
project  are  to  be  sustained. 

The  stated  project  approach  of  having  the 
advisers  support  the  Indonesian  government’s 
activity  has  been  problematic.  First  of  all,  there 
was  the  question:  How  does  the  government 
know  what  the  advisers  are  capable  of  doing 
unless  the  advisers  provide  some  examples? 
When  this  problem  was  sorted  out,  in  slightly 
different  ways  by  each  of  our  advisers,  we  found 
them  bypassed  on  many  occasions  when  plans 
or  reports  could  benefit  from  some  additional 
refinement. 

In  virtually  all  cases,  in  the  short  run,  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  advisers  to  do  specific  jobs 
than  to  advise.  But  one  adviser  in  a large  agency 
doing  direct  agency  work  can  have  only  limited 
overall  influence  when  compared  to  the  potential 
influence  of  an  adviser  improving  basic  pro- 
cedures throughout  the  agency. 

The  question  of  the  appropriate  role  for  the 
University  of  Guelph  in  this  project  was  raised 
on  a number  of  occasions.  Why  should  a 
university  be  doing  this  type  of  work  and  what 
are  the  advantages? 

Project  achievements 

Despite  the  continuing  pressure  to  have 
implementation  proceed  quickly,  there  is 
considerable  agreement  among  all  involved 
that  the  development  of  stronger  institutions 
will  have  greater  benefit  in  the  long  run  than  the 
implementation  of  a number  of  small,  but 
important  projects.  None  of  us  involved  denies 
the  importance  of  implementation.  Without  it, 
strengthened  institutions  would  operate  in  a 
vacuum. 

There  has  been  continuing  evidence  of  an 
improved  ability  to  plan  and  co-ordinate 
development  at  the  district  level  in  Sulawesi. 
This  has  increasingly  provided  more  district  and 


subdistrict  input  to  development  planning.  We 
still  have  a long  way  to  go  to  achieve  full-scale 
participatory  planning  at  all  levels.  But  the 
achievements  to  date  are  significant  enough 
that  we  are  encouraged  to  try  to  find  mechanisms 
to  improve  planning  and  implementation  work 
from  the  village  up. 

At  the  district  level,  the  planning  and 
implementation  process  has  essentially  been  an 
annual  one.  Each  district  had  a five-year  plan 
and  a general  strategy  document  before  the 
Sulawesi  project  began.  With  the  start  of  the 
project,  however,  the  planning  process  has 
taken  on  a longer-term  focus  with  a larger 
number  of  multi-year  projects  and  greater  spatial 
and  sectoral  integration  in  the  smaller  areas, 
where  a significant  part  of  the  project  resources 
are  concentrated. 

The  training  program  and  the  provision  of 
short-term  consulting  has  made  extensive  use  of 
Indonesian  resources.  At  the  same  time,  where 
necessary,  U of  G staff  have  worked  with 
Indonesian  staff  to  prepare  courses  to  be  offered 
in  Indonesia.  In  two  cases,  all  the  course  materials 
were  prepared,  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
Indonesian  language. 

Finally,  there  has  been  a reasonable  level  of 
achievement  in  integrating  the  project  exper- 
ience with  the  teaching  experience  of  the 
University.  Two  short  courses  have  been 
designed  by  Indonesian  instructors  working 
with  Guelph  faculty  in  Canada  and  Indonesia. 
Guelph  has  worked  closely  with  two  educational 
institutions  in  Indonesia  to  assist  in  the  execution 
of  project  work  (the  Regional  Training  Centre, 
Department  of  Home  Affairs,  and  Hasanuddin 
University  in  Ujung  Pandang  in  South  Sulawesi). 

A graduate-level  course  in  integrated  rural 
development,  focusing  on  lessons  of  the  project, 
has  been  offered  at  the  University  for  the  last 
three  years.  Six  Guelph  graduate  students  have 
worked  on  various  aspects  of  the  project. 

Conclusions 

This  project  reflects  the  development  of  a 
longstanding  relationship  between  Canada  and 
Indonesia.  The  relationship  has  been  a rewarding 
one,  with  significant  benefits  on  both  sides. 
What  have  been  the  lessons  learned?  There 
have  been  many  for  Canada,  but  perhaps  the 
most  significant  is  that  the  process  of  regional 
and  rural  development  is  a long-term  one. 
Quick  fixes  designed  to  solve  the  major 
problems  and  then  depart  are  not  a likely  part  of 
the  future  picture  in  Sulawesi,  Indonesia,  or  in 
any  other  project  of  this  type. 

Prof.  Harry  Cummings, 
Director,  Sulawesi  Regional 
Development  Project. 


New  policy  permits  foreign  students 
to  work  in  Canada 

With  its  new  foreign  student  policy,  the  federal  government  is  trying  to  convey  the  genuine 
impression  that  Canada  does  have  an  interest  in  international  students,  says  Don  Amichand,  the 
University's  international  students’  adviser. 

The  new  policy  allows  foreign  students  to  accept  work  in  Canada  without  the  job  requiring 
validation  or  being  subject  to  the  availability  of  Canadians  for  the  position.  The  policy  applies  to 
students  working  on  campus,  spouses  of  students,  students  working  after  graduation  in  education- 
related  jobs  for  up  to  12  months  and  students  in  Canada  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency. 

In  announcing  the  recent  decision,  Benoit  Bouchard,  minister  of  employment  and  immigration, 
said  the  government  recognizes  “the  economic,  academic  and  social  contributions  these  students 
make  to  our  country.  These  measures  will  go  even  further  to  see  that  Canada  continues  to  attract 
foreign  students  from  around  the  world." 

Amichand  agrees.  “It  will  bring  a broader  perspective  to  the  workplace,"  he  says.  He  also 
believes  the  policy  will  address  the  decline  of  international  students  in  this  country. 

“We  had  as  many  as  1.300  international  students  here  in  1983,"  he  says.  This  year,  the  number 
has  dropped  to  below  500.  The  decline  was  the  result  of  differential  fees  and  of  regulations  that  did 
not  permit  foreign  students  to  work,  he  says. 

"My  hope  is  that  because  of  these  new  measures,  we’ll  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
international  students,"  says  Amichand.  He  also  hopes  the  increase  will  allow  the  University  to  fulfil 
its  commitment  to  international  development  as  outlined  in  the  aims  document. 

“At  the  same  time,”  he  says,  "it  can  help  educate  people  from  poorer  countries  who  have  the 
desire  and  potential  to  change  their  home  situations  for  good."  O 
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Report  on  Board  of  Governors  - 

Site  and  building  plans  for  arena  endorsed 


Plans  for  the  building  site  and  final  design  for  a 
$7.6-million  twin-pad  arena  with  a 1,300-seat 
capacity  cleared  Board  of  Governors  March  24. 

The  arena,  to  be  built  adjacent  to  the  Crop 
Science  building,  is  Phase  1 of  a proposed 
multi-million-dollar  athletics  facility  building 
program,  which  is  one  of  the  priority  projects  in 
The  Campaign.  The  City  of  Guelph  has  pledged 
$1.1  million  over  five  years  to  the  University  for 
the  athletics  project. 

The  board  also  authorized  the  administration 
to  prepare  contract  documents  and  call  tenders, 
but  actual  construction  won’t  start  until  funding 
arrangements  are  finalized,  President  Burt 
Matthews  told  the  board. 

The  building  will  house  both  a North  Ameri- 
can and  an  international-sized  rink  for  year- 
round  hockey  and  skating.  It  will  be  built  on 
land  now  used  for  parking. 

Plans  are  to  close  off  Powerhouse  Lane  south 
of  Reynolds  Walk  to  vehicles  — except  those 
required  for  emergencies  and  services  — to 
emphasize  the  pedestrian  concept  of  the  walk. 
With  the  main  entrance  facing  Reynolds  Walk, 
the  first  floor  of  the  building  will  house  ticket 
and  lobby  areas,  change  rooms,  a referees’ 
room,  a first-aid  room,  a pro  shop  with  a large 
display  window,  administrative  offices,  skate 
sharpening  facilities  and  a snow  melting  pit. 
The  second  floor  will  have  a large  open  area 
overlooking  one  of  the  rinks,  which  can  be  used 
both  for  instructional  purposes  and  as  a licensed 
lounge.  There  will  also  be  a concession  booth 
and  a meeting  area  with  a large  television 
screen. 

Large-truck  entrances  have  been  designed 
for  the  arena  area  for  possible  occasional  use  of 
the  building  for  exhibitions  and  concerts. 

The  building  has  been  designed  to  blend  in 
with  the  Crop  Science  building,  with  accents 
that  will  pick  up  on  the  Gryphons’  red  and 
yellow-gold  colors. 

The  University  hopes  construction  will  start 
this  summer,  with  the  building  ready  for  use  in 
1989. 

Building  program  gets  go-ahead 

The  building  program  and  brief  to  the  architect 
for  the  $24.5-million  Environmental  Biology/ 
Horticultural  Science  building  project  received 
approval  from  Board  of  Governors.  The  board 
also  approved  the  realignment  of  boundaries 
between  University  and  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  properties  on  which  the  building  will 
sit.  The  site  is  on  the  west  side  of  Gordon  Street 
just  south  of  Graham  Hall. 

Plans  call  for  keeping  the  existing  Biocontrol 
Laboratory  Building  and  renovating  Graham 
Hall,  which  will  be  connected  to  a new  two- 
storey  building  to  be  erected  after  Environmental 
Biology  Annex  2 (Building  139)  and  buildings 
140,  142,  143,  145,  146,  147  and  148  are 
demolished. 

All  of  the  1930s  vintage  greenhouses  will  also 
be  demolished  and  of  the  five  greenhouse 


sections  built  in  recent  years,  three  will  be 
relocated  to  the  new  site  and  two  will  stay  where 
they  are  until  1992  to  fulfil  commitments 
related  to  the  annual  greenhouse  growers 
convention. 

Graham  Hall  will  accommodate  departmental 
administrative  offices  and  undergraduate 
teaching  facilities.  The  new  laboratory  building, 
which  will  be  connected  to  Graham  Hall,  will 
contain  research  laboratories  and  faculty  and 
graduate  student  offices.  A single-storey 
industrial-type  building  will  also  be  built.  It  will 
be  attached  to  the  west  side  of  the  laboratory 
building  and  will  accommodate  growth 
chambers,  storage  and  materials  handling 
facilities  and  the  header  house  for  greenhouses. 
The  greenhouses  will  be  aligned  on  an  east/west 
axis  and  attached  to  the  west  side  of  the  single- 
storey building. 

The  existing  Biocontrol  building  will  remain 
relatively  unchanged,  except  for  making  access 
to  the  new  facilities  more  convenient. 

A service  tunnel  will  also  be  built  between  the 
Animal  Science  building  and  Gordon  Street, 
running  south  to  a new  chamber  just  south  of 
Graham  Hall.  The  new  5 1 /2-foot-diameter 
tunnel  will  contain  supply  and  return  lines  for 
steam  and  chilled  water  and  supply  lines  for 
de-ionized  water  and  compressed  air.  A chamber 
will  be  provided  in  the  tunnel  to  the  south  of  the 
Animal  Science  building  to  provide  service  to  a 
future  University  building. 

The  building  project  has  been  divided  into 
three  packages.  Package  1 is  construction  of  the 
service  tunnel,  expected  to  go  to  tender  in  July 
and  be  completed  by  March.  Package  2 is  the 
building  of  the  header  house  and  greenhouses, 
expected  to  go  to  tender  in  February  1989  and 
be  in  use  by  fall  of  1989.  Package  3,  which  may 
be  combined  with  Package  2 for  tendering,  is 
construction  of  the  laboratory  building  and 
renovations  to  Graham  Hall,  both  slated  to  be 
finished  by  early  1991. 

Matthews  noted  that  a group  of  faculty  in  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Biology  had 
written  to  the  board  expressing  disappointment 
in  some  downsizing  of  plans  for  the  new 
laboratory  building,  and  suggesting  that  the 
administration  find  another  $6  million  to  $8 
million.  The  faculty  requests  for  space  would 
have  required  a plan  calling  for  $30  million, 
said  Matthews,  but  there  is  only  $24.5  million 
— and  no  more  — available  for  the  project. 

The  Environmental  Biology/Horticultural 
Science  building,  the  flagship  project  of  The 
Campaign,  is  also  still  $6  million  short  of  its 
revised  goal,  he  said.  “I  have  some  sympathy  for 
the  faculty  as  there  are  many  things  that  would 
be  desirable  that  are  not  in  this  brief,"  he  said. 

The  building  will  give  Environmental  Biology 
some  7,600  square  feet  of  additional  space. 
Matthews  said  the  University  can’t  raise  any 
more  than  $24.5  million  within  a reasonable 
time  frame,  and  to  delay  the  project  would  be 
folly  because  construction  prices  keep  going  up. 

He  said  there  may  still  be  some  changes  in 
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An  architect’s  design  of  the  south  (front)  view  of  the  twin-pad  arena. 
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Site  plan  for  Phase  1 of  the  athletics  facility  completed  in  1989. 
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details  before  the  architect’s  plans  for  the 
building  are  presented  to  the  board  for  approval 
in  May  or  June. 

A gift-wrapped  island 

The  board  voted  to  accept  a donation  of  an 
island  in  McKellar  Township  near  Parry  Sound 
from  an  OVC  graduate. 

Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  adminis- 
tration, said  the  three-acre  island  will  be 
appraised,  with  a likely  value  of  $20,000  to 
$25,000,  and  although  the  University  hasn’t 
decided  what  to  do  with  the  gift,  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  sold  with  the  proceeds  going  to 
The  Campaign. 

Tuition  fees  raised 

B of  G also  approved  new  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  associate  diploma  tuition  fees  for 
1988/89,  effective  May  1.  The  fees  have  been 
increased  by  4.5  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Undergraduate 

For  Canadian  and  permanent  residents,  the 
fees  are  as  follows: 

Full-time:  bachelor  of  arts,  general  studies 
and  unclassified,  $687;  bachelor  of  science, 
bachelor  of  science  in  human  kinetics,  bachelor 
of  science  in  agriculture,  bachelor  of  applied 
science,  bachelor  of  commerce  and  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine,  $705;  bachelor  of  landscape 
architecture,  $712;  bachelor  of  science  in 
engineering,  $766;  and  associate  diploma  in 
agriculture,  $210. 

Part-time:  per  course,  $ 1 41. 

Auditing  of  courses:  per  course,  $75. 
Co-operative  education:  $150. 

For  visa  students,  the  fees  are  as  follows: 
Full-time  Group  1 (type  A),  arts  and  science 
and  any  other  program  weighted  at  1.5  units  or 
less.  $2,423. 

Full-time  Group  2 (type  B),  all  other  programs, 
$3,949. 

Part-time  Group  1,  $488;  Group  2,  $787. 
Associate  diploma  in  agriculture:  Full-time, 
$420;  part-time,  per  course,  $220. 

Graduate 

For  Canadian  and  permanent  residents,  the 
fees  are  as  follows: 

Full-time:  Residency,  $518;  post-residency, 
$345. 

Part-time:  $345. 

Special  non-degree:  per  course,  $ 1 72. 

For  visa  students,  the  fees  are  as  follows: 
Full-time:  Residency,  $2,826;  post-residency, 
$1,883. 


Part-time:  $1,883. 

Special  non-degree:  per  course,  $942. 

Food  and  residence  rates 

Food  Services  and  Residence  rates  for  1988/89 
were  also  approved.  Food  Services  rates  are  as 
follows: 

Fall  semester  small  plan,  $680;  regular  plan, 
$750;  and  large  plan,  $825. 

Winter  semester,  1989:  small  plan,  $690; 
regular  plan,  $760;  and  large  plan,  $835. 
Residence  rates  are  as  follows: 

Single  student  residences: 

East  Residences,  apartment  style:  spring, 
singles,  $960  per  semester,  fall  and  winter, 
singles,  $1,045  per  semester,  doubles,  $960  per 
semester. 

North  and  South  residences:  fall  and  winter, 
singles,  $960  per  semester,  doubles,  $895  per 
semester,  and  apartments,  $355  per  month. 
Student  family  accommodation: 

Spring,  fall  and  winter,  furnished,  $416  per 
month;  unfurnished,  $406  per  month. 

Pension  squabble 

In  other  business,  the  board  approved  the 
University’s  1 988/89  budgets  from  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  and  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  and  the  transfer  of 
$900,000  from  uncommitted  campaign  funds 
to  accounts  receivable  of  the  MCU  operating 
budget.  The  University  had  advanced  the  money 
to  Alumni  Affairs  and  Development  (AA&D)  at 
$300,000  per  year  for  three  years  for  The 
Campaign.  Now  that  campaign  funds  are  avail- 
able, it  is  being  returned  to  the  University. 

The  University  Centre’s  operating  budget  for 
1988/89  was  also  approved. 

Prof.  Fred  Vaughan,  Political  Studies,  asked 
if  the  board  was  aware  that  the  University  had 
changed  its  funding  practices  to  the  pension 
fund.  Vaughan  said  there  is  a perception  among 
faculty  that  the  administration  is  balancing  the 
University's  operating  budget  by  depleting 
surplus  pension  fund  money. 

He  said  the  University  has  significantly 
reduced  its  contribution  to  the  pension  fund 
from  a high  of  1 77  per  cent  in  1978  to  a low  of 
100  per  cent  in  1986.  The  action  was  done 
without  consulting  faculty,  he  said. 

The  University  of  Guelph  Faculty  Association 
(UGFA)  wrote  Vaughan  to  ask  him  to  determine 
if  the  board  was  aware  of  such  a unilateral 
decision  by  the  administration,  and  also  to  ask 
Continued  on  page  4 
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Wildman  trophy  winner 

"It's  a nice  honor  to  receive  at  the  end  of 
my  career,”  says  Jim  Farrell. 

At  25,  the  tight  end  for  the  football 
Gryphons  is  the  winner  of  the  Ted  Wildman 
Trophy  for  the  1987  season.  “I'm  thinking 
of  it  as  a final  thing  as  far  as  my  football 
career  goes,”  he  says. 

The  Wildman  Trophy  — dating  back  to 
1932  — is  the  football  Gryphons'  most 
prestigious  award  and  is  presented  annually 
to  a senior  or  graduate  student  who  com- 
bines excellence  on  the  football  field  with 
excellence  in  the  classroom  and  team 
leadership. 

“It’s  something  I’ve  had  my  eye  on  for  a 
long  time,”  says  Farrell.  Growing  up  in 
Guelph,  he  watched  previous  Gryphons 
win  the  trophy  and  hoped  that  someday  he 
might  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  such  an 
honor. 

Farrell  has  maintained  a "B+"  average 
in  his  first  year  of  a master  of  science 
program  studying  water  resource  engi- 
neering. Last  spring,  he  graduated  from  the 
B.Sc.(Eng.)  program  with  a “B”  average. 

With  another  year  to  go  on  his  master's 
degree,  Farrell  will  be  back  on  the  field 
with  the  Gryphons  for  one  more  season. 

After  that,  he  doubts  he  will  make  a career 
for  himself  in  professional  football,  but 
plans  to  work  as  a water  resource  engineer. 

Dan  McNally,  coach  of  the  football 
Gryphons,  says  Farrell’s  excellent  work 
habits  and  consistency  have  provided  a 
model  for  his  younger  teammates.  Off  the 
field,  Farrell’s  sense  of  humor  and  invol- 
vement in  team  activities  has  played  a 
major  role  in  improving  team  morale, 

McNally  says. 

The  trophy  was  presented  to  Farrell  at 
the  Athletics  banquet  March  29.  O 


Rural  Extension  Studies 
reaches  audiences  with  papers 


Jim  Farrell 
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The  Department  of  Rural  Extension  Studies  is 
breaking  new  ground  and  reaching  a diverse 
audience  in  its  publication  of  Occasional  Papers 
in  Rural  Extension. 

“It’s  a new  venture  in  our  department,  in 
which  we’re  trying  to  publish  a series  on  topics 
that  are  interesting  in  our  field,"  says  Prof.  Jim 
Shute.  There  are  few  journals  worldwide  in 
rural  extension  studies,  and  Shute  believes 
Guelph's  Occasional  Papers  provides  a forum 
“for  good  people  to  share  knowledge.” 

The  first  two  papers  were  written  by  former 
visiting  professors  to  the  University.  Harold 
Baker,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  is  the  author 
of  "Future  Options  and  Prospects  in  Rural 
Extension  and  Technology  Transfer,"  published 
in  May  1987,  and  Niels  Roling,  Agricultural 
University  Wageningen,  the  Netherlands,  wrote 


B of  G Continued  from  page  3 
the  board  to  determine  what  is  the  proper  role  of 
consultation  with  members  of  the  plan,  both 
legally  and  ethically. 

“We  are  sitting  on  one  of  the  most  explosive 
issues  ever  to  confront  our  faculty  and  staff," 
said  Vaughan. 

Matthews  said  that  legally,  the  University  has 
no  commitment  whatsoever  to  pension  plan 
members  to  provide  any  particular  amount  to 
the  plan.  Over  the  last  10  years,  the  University 
has  contributed  varying  amounts  to  the  plan, 
depending  on  the  fund’s  performance.  In  earlier 
days,  the  fund  wasn’t  earning  much,  he  said,  but 
because  of  market  conditions  and  new  man- 
agement procedures,  it  is  now  making  money. 
That  means  the  University  can  reduce  its 
contributions  and  still  maintain  the  economic 
viability  of  the  plan,  he  said. 

If  the  pension  fund  earnings  decline  in  the 
future,  the  University  will  be  required  to  increase 
its  contributions  to  maintain  the  plan’s  viability. 

Matthews  said  the  matter  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  President’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Pensions  and  Benefits,  which  consists  of  the 
vice-president,  administration,  and  faculty  and 
staff  members  of  the  plan.  The  committee  is 
examining  the  funding  of  the  plan  and  the 
indexing  formula,  and  is  expected  to  report  to 
| the  president  by  Sept.  1.  The  president  will 
forward  recommendations  to  B of  G’s  pension 
and  benefits  committee,  which  will  bring  them 
| to  the  board. 
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"Whither  Rural  Extension?”  published  in 
October  1987. 

The  third  paper,  soon  to  be  released,  is  also  by 
Roling,  and  is  entitled  “Extension  in  Europe  and 
the  Third  World."  Another  paper  commissioned 
by  the  department  will  deal  with  women’s  roles 
in  extension.  The  first  paper  by  a Guelph  faculty 
member,  to  be  published  soon,  is  Prof.  Elaine 
McCreary’s  “Information,  Education  and 
Development." 

Currently,  the  papers  have  a mailing  list  of 
about  200  people  throughout  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Caribbean.  A 
recent  foray  into  the  francophone  world  has 
been  provided  by  Laval  University,  where  the 
papers  are  being  translated  and  distributed. 
"We’re  delighted  about  this  co-operation,"  says 
Shute.  O 


“This  is  not  an  an  easy  question,"  said 
Matthews.  There  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  with  an  arrangement  that  would  require 
that  the  University  cannot  benefit  from  the 
surplus  and  has  to  share  it  with  plan  members, 
but  has  to  take  1 00  per  cent  on  the  downside,  he 
said.  "It  may  be  that  if  members  of  the  plan  want 
to  share  in  the  surplus,  they  will  also  have  to 
share  in  the  deficits  as  they  inevitably  occur.” 

Campaign  update 

Marjorie  Millar,  director  of  AA&D,  reported 
that  98  per  cent  of  The  Campaign's  goal  had 
been  received  or  pledged.  Campaign  strategy 
now  will  be  to  concentrate  promotion  on  a 
building-by-building  basis  to  reach  revised 
targets,  she  said. 

Membership  changes 

The  board  also  endorsed  a motion  to  increase 
the  membership  on  the  pension  and  benefits 
committee  by  one  person.  The  new  person,  who 
will  be  a retired  U of  G employee  who  is  a 
member  of  one  of  the  pension  plans,  will  serve  a 
three-year  term.  The  board  was  also  informed 
that  Maria  Hernandez  and  Jim  Maloney  won 
the  student  election  for  two  seats  on  the  board, 
and  that  Bill  Pattison,  president  of  Delta  Hotels 
Ltd.,  has  replaced  Thor  Eaton  as  a lieutenant- 
governor  order-in-council  appointee  to  the 
board.  Pat  Morris  will  also  serve  another  three- 
year  term.  O 


The  future  of  Ontario’s  agriculture  and  food 
industry  is  rife  with  uncertainty  because  of 
the  free  trade  deal,  says  Jack  Riddell, 
Ontario’s  minister  of  agriculture  and  food. 

In  a visit  to  campus  March  31,  Riddell 
expressed  his  views  based  on  a new  report 
released  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  (OMAF)  that  explores  the 
effects  of  free  trade  on  Ontario  agriculture. 

Riddell  suggested  that  Ontario  farmers  — 
from  grape  growers  to  poultry  and  egg 
producers  — could  lose  as  much  as  $95 
million  a year  because  of  the  trade  deal, 
which  will  allow  American  farm  goods  into 
Canada  at  more  competitive  prices. 
American  producers  already  have  an 
advantage  over  their  Canadian  counterparts 
because  of  a longer  growing  season  and 
lower  wages,  he  said.  A further  advantage 
could  devastate  Canadian  producers. 

"We  are  not  against  improving  trade  with 
the  United  States,”  said  Riddell.  “But  we 
don’t  believe  Canada  has  gained  enough  to 
support  the  large  concessions  we  have  made.” 
He  said  he  would  support  the  deal  if  he 
believed  it  was  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
countries. 

The  provincial  Liberals  are  concerned 
with  other  agricultural  aspects  of  the  deal  as 
well,  said  Riddell.  “The  agreement  calls  for 
the  harmonization  of  standards,”  he  said. 
“That  could  mean  Ontario's  high-quality 
standards  could  be  lowered.” 

He  said  Canada’s  standards  for  food 
safety  and  chemical  use  are  more  stringent 
than  those  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
Canadian  consumers  would  be  the  losers  if 
those  standards  were  lowered  to  meet 


To  host  religious  leaders 

The  fifth  annual  consultation  of  the  Association 
for  Religion  and  Intellectual  Life  (ARIL)  will  be 
held  on  campus  June  20  to  23. 

The  meeting  will  focus  on  “The  Language  of 
Community"  and  will  undertake  a reconstructive 
effort  at  a time  when  both  language  and 
community  are  being  destabilized  within  our 
society. 

Guest  speakers  include  Rosemary  Haughton, 
a Roman  Catholic  layperson,  a theologian  and 
the  author  of  two  dozen  books;  Shamai  Kanter, 
rabbi  of  Temple  Beth  El  in  Rochester,  N.Y.;  and 
Max  Stackhouse,  the  Gezork  Professor  of 
Christian  Ethics  at  Andover  Newton  Theological 
Seminary  in  Newton,  Mass. 

The  conference  will  be  hosted  by  the  Univer- 
sity’s chaplains  and  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre.  University  faculty,  students, 
clergy,  campus  ministers  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  consultation  topic  can  obtain 
additional  information  from  Rev.  Dorothy 
Barker,  Ext.  2390.  The  registration  deadline  is 
May  15.  O 


New  idea 
for  secretaries 

Did  you  know  that  by  following  four 
simple  steps,  you  can  effectively  prioritize 
your  workload,  even  if  your  boss  wants 
everything  done  “yesterday”? 

By  clearly  identifying  who  you’re  working 
for  and  determining  the  consequences  of 
the  completion  of  each  task  you  face,  you 
can  head  off  a potential  crisis  situation  at 
work,  says  human  resource  consultant 
Suzanne  Park. 

On  April  27,  “International  Secretaries 
Day,"  Park  will  present  a one-day  business 
seminar  at  U of  G.  “The  Success  Seminar 
for  Secretaries”  will  include  a series  of 
short  presentations,  lectures  and  role- 
playing  activities  of  interest  to  secretaries, 
administrative  assistants  and  office 
personnel. 

By  providing  secretaries  with  more  effec- 
tive  skills  and  tools,  such  as  time- 
management  techniques,  communication 
skills  and  strategies  fordealing  with  difficult 
people,  the  seminar  will  enhance  the 
employees  and  make  them  more  valuable 
to  the  management,  the  organization  and 
the  business  team,  says  Park. 

“The  Success  Seminar  for  Secretaries" 
includes  lunch  and  a take-home  handbook 
full  of  tips  and  valuable  points  from  the 
day’s  presentation.  To  register,  call  the 
University  School  of  Continuing  Education, 
Ext.  3956.  O 


American  levels. 

“In  my  mind,  the  term  Tree  trade’  is  a 
misnomer.”  said  Riddell.  Canada  should 
simply  continue  working  with  the  United 
States  to  improve  the  trade  relationship,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  forget  about 
the  free  trade  deal,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  working  with  the  Americans, 
however,  Riddell  said  Canada  and  the 
province  should  look  further  afield  to  the 
Asian  Pacific  for  trading  partners.  "Ontario 
is  a leading  force  in  many  areas.  We’ve 
shown  we  have  the  expertise  and  knowledge 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world.”  O 


Students  elected 
to  B of  G,  Senate 

Student  representatives  for  Board  of  Governors 
and  Senate  were  elected  March  22. 

Maria  Hernandez  and  Jim  Maloney  were 
elected  to  Board  of  Governors  for  a one-year 
period  beginning  July  1. 

Students  elected  to  Senate  included  Paul 
Burns,  Richard  Eyre,  Chris  Moore,  Paul  Rose 
and  Adrian  Smith  in  the  BA  program;  Carl  Bull, 
David  Hetmanek,  Karl  Machado,  Sabine 
Straube,  Natalie  Trisch,  B.Sc.  program;  Lynn 
McLaughlin.  Monica  Pohlmann,  B.Sc.(Agr.) 
program;  Thea  Moran,  B.Sc.(H.K.)  program; 
John  Szentimrey,  B.Sc.(Eng.)  program;  Michael 
Watson,  associate  diploma  program;  and 
Barbara  Frey,  DVM  program.  Graduate  student 
nominees  to  Senate  were  Karen  Copeland, 
OAC,  and  Malcolm  Campbell,  College  of 
Physical  Science. 

Several  Senate  positions  are  still  available: 
three  seats  in  the  B.A.Sc.  program,  one  seat  in 
the  BLA  program  and  two  seats  in  the  general 
studies  program.  Graduate  student  positions 
still  open  include  one  seat  each  in  the  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Development,  the 
College  of  Biological  Science,  the  College  of 
Social  Science,  the  College  of  Arts  and  the 
College  of  Family  and  Consumer  Studies. 

Senate  duties  begin  Sept.  1 for  a one-year 
period.  O 


Lawren  Harris 
painting  donated 

A major  canvas  by  Lawren  Harris  dating  from 
the  1920s  has  been  donated  to  the  University’s 
art  collection  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  by  Dr.  Frieda  Fraser  of  Burlington,  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Edith  Williams,  a 1941  OVC 
graduate. 

Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  adminis- 
tration, told  Board  of  Governors  last  week  that 
the  painting  is  valued  at  about  $200,000. 

The  canvas,  entitled  "Clouds-Lake  Superior,” 
is  an  example  of  the  perfectly  still  stylized  views 
of  Lake  Superior  that  Harris,  a member  of  the 
Group  of  Seven,  painted  shortly  before  turning 
to  abstraction. 

The  painting  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
University  collection,  forming  a comparison 
work  to  “The  Drive"  painted  by  Tom  Thompson 
in  1917  and  acquired  by  the  University  in 
1926.  O 

Faculty  and 
staff  activities 

Prof.  Mary  Beverley-Burton,  Zoology,  was  a 
visiting  professor  at  the  department  of  biological 
sciences,  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  in 
March.  She  presented  two  seminars  on  “The 
Phylogenetic  Reconstructions  of  the  Nearctic 
Ancyrocephalid  Monogenea  and  the  Evidence 
of  Co-evolution  with  their  Piscine  Hosts,"  gave 
workshops  at  Harold  Manter  Laboratory  and 
Museum  on  the  collection  and  curation  of 
parasitic  helminths,  and  had  a number  of 
consultations  with  faculty  and  students. 

Madge  Brochet  of  Computing  Services  spent 
March  in  Europe  and  five  Pacific  Rim  countries, 
working  on  a project  with  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  She 
was  discussing  ways  of  using  computer-mediated 
communication  tools  such  as  CoSy  to  enable 
communications  among  scientists  in  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and  South 
Korea.  O 
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SUMMARY 


Figure  1 


School  of  Engineering,  University  of  Guelph 
Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Enrolment 
1973-1987 


The  School  of  Engineering  has  been  inspected 
and  reviewed  frequently  in  recent  years.  The 
Task  Force  on  Engineering  was  asked  to  review 
the  school’s  activities  once  more: 

“To  determine  how  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering can  best  contribute  to  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  University  and  what 
resources  are  needed  to  achieve  this 
contribution.” 

The  school  is  a unit  with  strengths  particularly 
in  its  teaching  programs,  but  a unit  with  a need 
for  a revised  set  of  objectives  and  a revitalized 
approach.  It  has  developed  three  accredited 
engineering  programs  that  are  highly  appropriate 
for  the  engineering  group  and  for  the  University. 
The  programs  have  been  historically  derived 
from  agriculture  but  are  not  limited  or  circum- 
scribed by  that  history.  The  fact  that  they  deal 
with  the  environment  and  natural  resources 
makes  them  areas  of  growing  importance  and 
areas  with  prospects  for  long-term  growth. 

In  research,  the  school  has  functioned  effi- 
ciently but  cautiously  to  develop  areas  of 
engineering  research;  this  now  needs  a more 
aggressive  approach.  The  school’s  many  links 
with  other  researchers  make  it  possible  to  do 
collaborative  work  easily,  but  at  some  risk  of 
dissipating  the  energies  of  the  small  faculty 
group. 

The  task  force  concludes  that: 

1.  The  continuance  of  an  engineering  faculty 
group  is  important  to  the  University  of 
Guelph  and  to  the  publics  that  the  University 
serves.  It  must  be  encouraged  to  develop  and 
expand. 

2.  Engineering  at  Guelph  would  grow  and 
mature  most  effectively  if  it  were  made  a 
separate  college  of  engineering.  It  is 
recommended  that  this  step  be  taken  in  an 
expeditious  manner 

3.  The  engineering  group  should  be  encouraged 
and  supported  in  a major  effort  to  increase 
the  number  of  undergraduate  students  and  to 
improve  the  academic  quality  of  the  incoming 
students.  The  University  should  provide 
starting  funds  for  this  activity. 

4.  Graduate  student  numbers  must  be  increased 
and  the  graduate  program  publicized  more 
widely. 

5.  The  college /school  should  expand  its  research 
activity  and  increase  its  interaction  with 
like-minded  groups. 

6.  The  engineering  component  of  the  diploma 
program  should  be  reduced  by  teaching 
fewer  courses.  Sessional  lecturers  could  be 
used  to  a greater  extent. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  summarizes  the  conclusions  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Engineering.  The  task  force 
held  29  meetings,  during  which  there  was  wide- 
ranging  discussion.  The  time  available  to  the 
members  of  the  task  force  and  our  own  definition 
of  the  mandate  somewhat  limited  the  scope  of 
the  review  and  limited  the  spectrum  of  outside 
opinions  solicited.  There  is  no  feeling,  however, 
that  the  conclusions  might  have  been  different 
had  the  task  force  proceeded  with  a more 
comprehensive  review  or  debated  the  issues  at 
greater  length. 

The  Committee  on  University  Planning  (CUP) 
convened  the  Task  Force  on  Engineering  to 
meet  the  substance  of  recommendation  No.  4 of 
the  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Agriculture  that: 
"CUP  should  appoint  a committee  to 
determine  the  future  role  for  the  School 
of  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Guelph.” 

The  Task  Force  on  Engineering  was  originally 
asked  to  report  in  December  1987,  but  this  date 
was  changed  to  February  1988  and  has  been 
further  delayed  one  month. 

TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

The  terms  of  reference  established  for  the 
Task  Force  on  Engineering  by  CUP  were: 

“To  determine  how  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering can  best  contribute  to  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  University  and  what 
resources  are  needed  to  achieve  this 
contribution.” 

BACKGROUND 

The  present  role  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
in  education,  research  and  extension  has  deve- 
loped as  a result  of  extensive  internal  planning, 
response  to  various  accreditation  requirements 
and  pressures  created  by  reduced  budgets  and 
limited  enrolments.  Expectations  of  both  the 
school  and  the  University  have  changed  since 
the  (then)  Department  of  Engineering  Science 
became  an  original  part  of  the  expanding 


University  of  Guelph.  In  the  early  years,  the 
engineering  group  was  invited  to  dream  about 
becoming  the  core  of  a separate  engineering 
faculty.  In  the  1980s,  there  seem  to  be  many 
reasons  to  proceed  with  the  implementation  of 
that  dream. 

A.  Undergraduate  programs 

Engineering,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been 

taught  on  the  Guelph  campus  from  the  beginning 
of  the  agricultural  programs.  The  Department 
of  Agricultural  Engineering  was  established  at 
OAC  in  1 927,  but  teaching  then  took  the  form 
of  contributed  parts  from  other  programs. 

In  1954,  a program  was  begun  that  gave 
OAC  graduates  the  opportunity  to  enter  the 
final  year  of  the  mechanical  engineering  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  earn  a 

B. A.Sc.  degree  in  addition  to  the  BSA  degree. 
This  arrangement  was  expanded  to  include  the 
Toronto  department  of  civil  engineering  in 
1957.  In  the  same  year,  the  name  of  the 
department  at  Guelph  was  changed  to  the 
Department  of  Engineering  Science. 

With  the  formation  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  in  1965,  the  Department  of  Engineering 
Science  was  renamed  the  School  of  Agricultural 
Engineering.  A new  academic  program  leading 
to  the  degree  B.SciEng.)  was  introduced  with 
three  majors  — mechanical  and  power 
engineering,  structural  engineering  and  water 
resources  engineering.  In  1966,  the  program 
received  provisional  accreditation  from  the 
Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of  Ontario 
for  a three-year  period. 

In  July  1968,  a major  internal  review  of  the 
school’s  educational,  research,  extension  and 
service  programs  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a unique  liberal  engineering  undergraduate 
program.  The  new  curriculum  set  out  three 
major  areas  of  specialization  — agricultural 
engineering,  biological  engineering  and  water 
resources  engineering.  Each  specialization  was 
firmly  reinforced  in  a systems  design  course  in 
the  final  year.  The  name  of  the  school  was 
changed  to  the  School  of  Engineering  effective 
July  1 . 1970.  A new  building  was  erected  and 
went  into  use  Dec.  19,  1972.  The  building 


provided  more  than  adequate  space  for  about 
210  undergraduate  students  and  contained 
offices  for  3 1 faculty,  12  graduate  students  and 
six  technologists. 

In  the  fall  of  1 973,  the  new  program  received 
the  first  site  visit  from  the  newly  established 
Canadian  Accreditation  Board.  A three-year 
accreditation  was  granted  to  the  three  under- 
graduate majors  in  1974.  The  program  was 
accredited  again  in  1978  and  1983.  After  each 
visit,  there  were  modifications  to  the  program  to 
fit  the  accreditation  board’s  recommendations. 
The  most  recent  site  visit  was  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1987  for  a board  decision  in  1988. 

In  1978,  the  school  enrolled  students  in  the 
B.Sc.(Agr.)  agricultural  mechanization  major. 
Although  this  program  received  substantial 
support  and  interest  in  the  first  years  of  its 
offering,  the  school  stopped  accepting  new 
students  to  this  major  in  September  1987 
because  of  reductions  in  faculty  numbers  and 
resources  and  an  apparent  drop  in  student 
interest. 

B.  Graduate  programs 

A graduate  program  in  agricultural  engi- 
neering was  introduced  at  Guelph  during  the 
late  1940s.  The  first  two  candidates  to  receive 
the  degree  of  master  of  science  in  agriculture 
(MSA)  graduated  in  1950,  with  their  degrees 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Toronto.  Some  39 
students  had  received  an  MSA  through  this 
arrangement  up  to  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  Guelph  in  1965. 

In  the  late  1970s,  the  School  of  Engineering 
began  to  accept  students  into  a PhD  program.  In 
the  early  1980s,  the  Ontario  Council  on  Grad- 
uate Studies  (OCGS)  gave  the  school  an  “A” 
rating  for  its  M.Sc.  and  PhD  programs  in  water 
resources,  biological  and  agricultural  engi- 
neering. Since  1 965,  the  University  has  awarded 
177  M.Sc.  degrees  and  14  PhD  degrees  to 
students  who  have  specialized  in  the  engineering 
program. 

C.  Research 

Research,  as  a distinct  objective  of  the 


engineering  group,  emerged  in  the  1960s.  Ini- 
tially, such  efforts  were  funded  exclusively  by 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (OMAF). 
By  1970,  separate  programs  had  been  estab- 
lished and  considerable  effort  was  being  devoted 
to  research.  At  that  time,  the  school  had  21 
faculty  and  a recently  accepted  separate,  but 
small,  undergraduate  program.  Since  1970, 
several  more  research  programs  have  emerged 
as  co-operative  efforts  with  other  departments 
in  OAC  and,  in  spite  of  a greatly  reduced  faculty 
and  expanded  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs,  total  research  funding  has  grown. 

The  present  research  emphases  are  closely 
related  to  the  three  undergraduate  programs. 
There  is  considerable  overlap  in  the  research 
efforts  of  faculty  in  the  three  areas  of 
specialization  and  many  of  the  projects  involve 
collaborative  studies  with  the  departments  of 
Food  Science,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
Crop  Science  and  Land  Resource  Science,  as 
well  as  departments  outside  of  OAC,  such  as 
Microbiology,  Clinical  Studies  and  Geography. 
Growing  research  co-operation  with  extension 
engineers  in  OMAF  is  a recent  development. 

The  three  major  areas  of  research  concen- 
tration are  watershed  management,  food 
engineering  and  waste  management,  and  animal 
production  and  crop  production  systems. 

In  1987,  the  school  identified  3.6  full-time 
equivalents  in  OMAF  research  and  4.1  equi- 
valents in  research  sponsored  by  other  agencies 
(Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities). 

D.  Extension 

Extension  services  have  been  provided  abun- 
dantly by  the  engineering  group  at  OAC  from 
the  time  the  three  founding  colleges  were  part  of 
the  Civil  Service.  As  emphasis  was  placed  on 
undergraduate  and  graduate  education  within 
the  developing  University,  and  as  OMAF  deve- 
loped a separate  and  distinct  engineering 
consultative  service  of  its  own,  the  effort  put 
into  service  by  the  school’s  faculty  diminished. 

In  1970,  the  equivalent  of  the  effort  of  nearly 
three  engineers  was  devoted  to  speaking  and 
consulting  with  rural  groups.  By  1 987,  the  effort 
had  been  reduced  to  less  than  one  quarter  of  the 
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1 970  level,  and  this  related  largely  to  consulta- 
tive  meetings  with  the  OMAF  agricultural 
engineering  group. 

h igure  3 


OBJECTIVES 

The  three  main  objectives  of  the  task  force  were 

to: 

1.  Identify  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
school. 

2 . Identify  opportunities  forchange  and  development 
for  the  school. 

3.  Identify  a course  of  action  for  the  school 
believed  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  school  and  the 
University. 


METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS 

Appendices  I and  II  indicate  the  documents 
examined  and  the  interviews  conducted  by  the 
task  force.  These,  along  with  numerous  pieces 
of  information  provided  by  the  director  of  the 
school,  formed  the  basis  for  the  discussions  and 
development  of  recommendations. 


STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES 

To  ascertain  what  role  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering has  to  play  relative  to  the  University’s 
aims  and  objectives,  it  has  been  useful  to 
consider  apparent  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  school  and  its  programs  — and  to  identify 
opportunities  that  the  school  and  the  University 
should  capitalize  on. 

Strengths  and  weaknesses  (or  difficulties)  are 
discussed  below  with  regard  to  the  under- 
graduate engineering  degree  program,  other 
undergraduate  teaching  involvement,  graduate 
programs,  research,  and  personnel  and  other 
resources. 


B.Sc.(Eng.)  program 

It  is  clear  to  the  task  force  that  the  school  has 
developed  a strong  undergraduate  engineering 
program  with  a broad  content  and  approach, 
and  one  that  is  relevant  for  graduates  moving 
into  the  2 1 st  century.  In  addition,  the  school  has 
been  able  to  create  and  maintain  a desirable  and 
enriched  learning  environment. 

As  noted  by  then  vice-president,  academic, 
Burt  Matthews  in  the  preface  to  a 1969  brief  to 
Senate,  development  of  the  undergraduate 
engineering  program  "has  included  consider- 
ation of  the  philosophy  of  engineering  education 
in  general  and  a special  concern  for  the  particular 
orientation  that  engineering  should  have  on  this 
campus  in  light  of  the  special  and  particular 
strengths  of  the  University  and  the  needs  for 
such  engineering  education  in  Ontario.” 

The  program  is  founded  on  a solid  core  of 
basic  and  engineering  sciences,  and  provides 
specialization  in  areas  identified  to  be  of  vital 
importance  to  Ontario  and  the  nation  — water 
resources  engineering,  biological  engineering 
and  agricultural  engineering.  The  water  re- 
sources engineering  major  is  unique  in  Canada; 
the  biological  and  agricultural  engineering 
majors  are  the  only  ones  of  their  kind  in  Ontario. 

The  areas  of  specialization  are  not  only 
relevant  but  also  highly  central  to  the  focus  of 
the  University,  capitalizing  on  its  strengths  in 
the  earth,  biological  and  agricultural  sciences. 
Other  elements  of  the  curriculum  that  are 
included  in  the  Guelph  approach  to  engineering 
education  are  a focus  on  engineering  systems 
design,  an  emphasis  on  written  and  oral 
communication  and  a component  devoted  to 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The  strengths 
of  the  school’s  undergraduate  program  have 
been  recognized  and  strongly  endorsed  by 
leaders  in  the  engineering  profession  and  by  the 
graduates  of  the  program. 

Graduates  of  Guelph’s  B.Sc.(Eng.)  program 
have  been  employed  in  a wide  variety  of 
industries  and  by  agencies  both  within  and 
outside  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy. 
Having  received  a broad  exposure  to  engineering 
science  as  well  as  to  courses  in  their  own 
specialty,  Guelph  graduates  are  versatile.  Their 
sensitivity  to  problems  and  opportunities  in  both 
rural  and  urban  settings  makes  them  adaptable 
around  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  most  employers 
would  not  be  seriously  affected  if  there  were  no 
engineering  graduates  available  from  Guelph. 
That’s  because  the  numbers  are  relatively  small 
and  because  employers  could  hire  and  train 
engineers  from  elsewhere. 

In  addition,  agencies  such  as  OMAF  that 
specifically  require  agricultural  engineers  could 
obtain  at  least  some  of  their  recruits  from 
outside  the  province.  It  is  a question  of  res- 
ponsibility. Should  Ontario  depend  on  other 
provinces  or  the  United  States  for  engineers 
with  a focus  on  biological  science,  natural 
resources  and  agriculture? 


School  of  Engineering 
‘AH’’  Students  Entering  B. Sc. (Eng.) 
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The  relatively  low  enrolment  of  200  to  250 
students  in  the  School  of  Engineering  (Figure  1 ) 
has  made  it  possible  to  keep  class  sizes  small 
and  to  continue  a strong  commitment  to  the 
maximizing  of  student-student  and  student- 
faculty  interaction.  Further,  a team  approach  to 
solving  engineering  problems,  both  advocated 
and  modelled  by  the  engineering  faculty,  is 
recognized  as  an  important  dimension  of  the 
program. 

Complementing  this  approach  is  the  diverse 
character  of  the  student  body,  with  relatively 
high  percentages  (for  engineering  programs  in 
Ontario)  of  mature/transfer  students,  female 
students  and  rural  students.  This  mix,  in  con- 
junction with  the  curriculum  and  the  general 
team  approach,  provides  a strong  liberalizing 
influence.  The  campus  environment  a Iso  plays  a 
part  because  it  lends  support  to  career 
commitment  and  sensitivity  for  urban  and  non- 
urban  lifestyles. 

The  fact  that  Guelph  is  a small  school  with  a 
particular  set  of  programs,  however,  leads  to 
some  difficulties,  although  there  is  little  indi- 
cation that  smallness  by  itself  is  a problem.  One 
of  these  difficulties  is  that  the  faculty  in  the 
school  must  teach  not  only  courses  in  their 
specialty  areas,  but  most  or  all  of  the  required 
engineering  basics.  At  larger  schools,  the 
responsibility  for  basic  engineering  courses  is 
shared  by  faculty  from  a wide  range  of  engi- 
neering programs,  including  civil,  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering. 

The  result  at  Guelph  has  been  the  perception 


that  there  is  a heavy  teaching  commitment  for 
the  engineering  faculty.  The  school  copes  with 
this  problem  in  part  by  having  a higher  propor- 
tion of  teaching  done  by  outside  teachers  than  is 
the  case  at  other  engineering  schools  on  average. 

The  perception  and  reality  of  heavier-than- 
desirable  teaching  loads  is  also  related  in  part  to 
a decision  by  the  school’s  faculty  to  enrich  the 
undergraduate  courses  by  team  teaching  and  by 
having  faculty  conduct  and  assist  in  laboratories. 
This  decision  was  linked  with  another  one  that 
in  the  past  redirected  budget  resources  from 
teaching  assistant  positions  to  faculty  positions. 
The  graduates  of  the  school  readily  testify  that 
the  enriched  teaching  is  most  effective,  but  it 
may  no  longer  be  affordable. 

One  suggestion  for  reducing  teaching  loads 
has  been  for  the  school  to  eliminate  the  accre- 
dited engineering  programs.  It  might  continue 
to  teach  the  programs,  but  the  number  of 
courses  would  be  fewer  because  the  accreditation 
requirements  would  not  have  to  be  met.  The 
following  discussion  deals  with  possible 
ramifications  of  such  a step  and  explores 
alternatives. 

It  is  clear  that  elimination  of  the  accredited 
programs  in  engineering  at  Guelph  would  result 
in  a significant  drop  in  the  number  of  students 
associated  with  the  school.  There  are  1 1 other 
institutions  offering  72  other  accredited 
engineering  programs  in  the  province  (see  Figure 
2),  including  the  two  large  ones  close  by  in 
Waterloo  and  Toronto,  and  it  is  likely  that  they 
could  easily  accommodate  the  relatively  small 


number  of  Guelph  students  in  their  programs. 

Although  non-accredited  engineering  pro- 
grams are  sometimes  successful  in  the  United 
States,  the  same  has  not  been  true  in  Canada, 
and  the  task  force  believes  that  a non-accredited 
engineering  program  would  not  remain  viable 
in  the  Ontario  context.  Elimination  of  accredited 
programs  in  the  school  would  therefore  result  in 
the  school  being  closed  and  the  remaining 
faculty  leaving  the  University  or  being  incor- 
porated into  other  programs  here.  The  most 
likely  outcome  is  that  elimination  of  the  accre- 
dited programs  would  lead  to  a serious,  if  not 
complete,  loss  of  engineering  expertise  on  this 
campus. 

Even  with  the  accredited  programs  in  place,  it 
is  difficult  to  attract  faculty  to  the  School  of 
Engineering.  This  difficulty  is,  in  part,  a Guelph 
problem,  because  faculty  recruitment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  school  are  seen  to  be  constrained 
by  the  limits  of  the  field  of  agriculture.  But 
faculty  recruitment  is  also  a dilemma  at  other 
engineering  schools  and  appears  to  be  related  to 
a lack  of  financial  and  other  incentives  for 
engineers  to  continue  study  beyond  the  B.Sc. 
level  and  to  the  ready  availability  of  attractive 
alternative  careers.  Serious  concern  about  this 
problem  has  been  expressed  by  universities  and 
engineering  associations  throughout  North 
America. 

Another  problem  for  the  school  in  its  under- 
graduate program  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
attracting  students,  particularly  its  fair  share  of 
Ontario  Scholars,  despite  the  attractions  of  the 
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program.  In  addition,  entering  students  are  not 
always  clear  about  what  engineering  programs 
are  offered  at  Guelph  and  some  simply  find  the 
program  by  chance.  This  late  career  commitment 
may,  in  part,  account  for  the  fact  that  attrition 
rates  in  the  undergraduate  program  are  high 
(Figures  3 and  4),  because  not  all  who  fail  to 
proceed  to  second  year  are  dropouts  for  reasons 
of  poor  grades.  A review  of  two  entering  classes 
in  the  early  1 980s  found  that  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  entering  students  received  their  engi- 
neering degree  in  four  years,  but  that  about  55 
to  60  per  cent  eventually  did  so  in  five  to  seven 
years.  Another  1 0 to  20  per  cent  graduated  from 
other  programs  at  the  University. 

It  appears  that  some  of  these  difficulties  in 
attracting  and  retaining  students  are  related 
directly  to  a similar  broader  problem  at  the 
University.  According  to  studies  commissioned 
by  the  University,  most  academic  programs  at 
Guelph  are  not  well  known.  In  fact,  the  engi- 
neering program  is  better  known  than  others, 
although  the  image  is  still  strongly  linked  to 
production  agriculture. 

The  quality  of  students  entering  the  school  is 
in  some  ways  better  and  certainly  not  inferior  to 
those  in  other  programs  (Figure  5).  It  is  noted 
parenthetically  that  the  minimum  entry-level 
average  for  engineering  at  Guelph  in  the  early 
1980s  was  lowered  by  the  University  adminis- 
tration on  at  least  one  occasion.  The  scholarship 
level  of  applicants  into  most  Guelph  under- 
graduate programs  is  lower  than  ideal.  It  is  clear 
that  steps  are  required  to  correct  and  clarify  the 
image  of  the  University  in  the  eyes  of  prospective 
students  and  to  improve  the  level  of  scholarship 
of  students  enrolling  in  most  of  the  under- 
graduate programs. 


Teaching  in  Other  Programs: 

The  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Agriculture 
identified  the  need  for  more  engineering 
involvement  in  several  teaching  programs  at  the 
University  and  suggested  a broader  role  for 
engineering  faculty.  Even  though  there  are 
currently  several  co-operative  activities  taking 
place,  the  view  was  expressed  that  as  we  move 
into  a technically  more  complex  world,  the  need 
for  engineering  input  to  new  areas  is  growing. 

At  present,  the  school  offers  six  service 
courses  — two  related  to  land  and  water 
resources,  two  to  agricultural  buildings  and 
machinery,  one  to  food  engineering  and  one  to 
biotechnological  processes.  Five  of  these  courses 
may  be  taken  by  B.ScXEng.)  students. 

The  interest  of  non-engineering  students  in 
engineering  courses  has  been  declining.  For 
example,  enrolment  in  the  course  “Farm 
Buildings,"  which  was  more  than  20  in  1980,  is 
now  1 1 This  is  partly  a result  of  an  attempt  to 
upgrade  the  content  of  the  course  to  that  of  a 
third-year  university  course. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a general  trend  at  the 
University  for  programs  to  favor  courses  from 
within  their  unit  and  for  students  to  select  away 
from  quantitative  courses.  If  this  is  indeed  the 
case,  this  trend  is  regrettable,  especially  in  view 
of  the  University’s  objective  to  provide  all 
students  with  a liberal  education.  Further  evi- 
dence of  lack  of  interest  in  technological  subjects 
is  the  demise  of  the  course  "Technology  in 
Modem  Society,”  which  the  school  developed 
around  1 975  for  BA  and  other  students  lacking 
a physical  science  background.  The  course  was 
dropped  a few  years  after  its  development 
without  ever  having  been  taught. 


Graduate  programs 

As  reflected  in  the  “A"  rating  from  OCGS, 
the  school  has  developed  strong  academic  pro- 
grams of  graduate  study  in  specialty  topics 
related  to  water  resources  engineering,  biologi- 
cal engineering  and  agricultural  engineering. 

More  specifically,  the  recent  focus  has  been 
in  the  areas  of  watershed  modelling  and 
management  of  surface  and  groundwater 
movement,  including  the  transport  of  erosion 
products  and  pollutants;  the  distribution  and 
behavior  of  snowpacks;  food  engineering  and 
process  control;  fermentation  processes  for  feed 
preservation,  wine  production  and  animal  waste 
treatment;  sensors  and  software  development 
for  biological  processes;  construction,  heating, 
ventilating  and  management  of  animal  housing; 
and  optimization  and  energy  management  of 
crop  production  systems. 

The  graduate  program  is  known  and  respected 
across  Canada,  the  United  States  and  in  many 
other  countries.  A number  of  students  on 
Commonwealth,  C1DA  and  other  scholarships 
are  attracted  to  graduate  studies  at  the  school. 

Because  the  University  has  one  of  the  two 
largest  Canadian  graduate  programs  in  the  area 
of  engineering  related  to  rural  resources,  the 
program  is  a large  source  of  research  personnel 
and  university  faculty  for  the  discipline  in  the 
country.  Because  the  demand  for  engineers  with 
advanced  degrees  already  exceeds  supply,  a 
vigorous  program  at  Guelph  is  extremely  impor- 
tant not  only  for  research  and  teaching  at  this 
University,  but  also  at  other  Canadian 
institutions. 

With  time,  if  the  school’s  programs  were  not 
sustained,  Ontario  and  perhaps  other  provinces 
would  experience  a decline  in  engineering 
research  in  all  areas  of  rural  resources.  This 
decline  would  occur  at  a time  when  Canada  is 
trying  to  become  more  competitive  and  effective 
in  resource  management,  food  production  and 


secondary  food  industries.  Indeed,  the  Science 
Council  of  Canada  has  recently  identified  several 
areas  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation.  High  on 
this  list  were  water  resource  management,  food 
production  and  protection  of  the  environment. 

In  Ontario,  OMAF  has  recently  identified  two 
new  research  mandates  called  the  “Land 
Stewardship  Program"  and  “Food  Systems 
2002,”  which  are  directed  towards  improvement 
of  soil  and  water  quality,  reduction  in  the  use  of 
pesticides  and  other  chemicals  and  development 
of  new  integrated  management  techniques. 
Again,  there  is  a question  of  responsibility,  and 
it  seems  clear  to  the  task  force  that  expectations 
in  Ontario  for  expanded  corporate-  and 
government-supported  research  and  develop- 
ment ought  to  be  linked  to  educational  respon- 
sibility. It  would  seem  to  be  an  abandonment  of 
a clear  responsibility  for  the  University  of 
Guelph  to  turn  its  back  on  the  school  now. 

Research 

A major  thrust  of  the  Task  Force  on  Agricul- 
ture with  respect  to  engineering  at  Guelph  was 
that  there  will  be  an  increasing  need  for 
engineering  expertise  on  campus.  As  part  of  the 
investigation  of  the  T ask  Force  on  Engineering, 
the  validity  of  this  claim  was  explored  as  it 
applies  to  research  programs,  and  the  results 
were  rationalized  with  the  resources  and 
opportunities  available  to  the  school  in  the  next 
few  years. 

As  part  of  this  study,  the  engineering  task 
force  also  examined  the  present  research  strength 
and  focus  of  the  school.  The  general  indicators 
of  research  activity  within  the  school  show 
positive  increases  in  recent  years.  For  example, 
there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  peer- 
adjudicated  grants  received  by  the  school  since 
1981  (Figure  6).  The  slope  exceeds  that  of  the 
total  grants  to  the  University  by  a considerable 
margin. 


A wide  range  of  research  interests  can  be 
found  within  the  school,  and  a number  of 
collaborative  multidisciplinary  programs  with 
colleagues  in  other  departments  and  colleges 
have  taken  place  or  are  in  progress.  The  publi- 
cation record  of  research  results  at  the  school  is 
2.45  publications  per  faculty  member  per  year 
or  3.6  per  year  using  criteria  established  by  the 
University  of  Guelph  President’s  First  Working 
Group  on  Budget  Priorities  in  December  1982. 
This  record  is  equal  to,  or  better  than,  that  of 
most  other  university  engineering  programs  in 
Canada. 

If  one  examines  the  productivity  of  that 
portion  of  faculty  expected  to  remain  in  the 
school  through  fall  1 988,  the  productivity  record 
would  nearly  double.  This  favorable  comparison 
with  other  engineering  faculties  may  be  partly 
explained  by  the  level  of  remunerative  consulting 
activity  at  Guelph  being  much  lower  than  at  any 
of  the  other  engineering  schools  or  colleges. 

Although  the  research  indicators  appear  to  be 
relatively  positive,  there  is  a concern  that  the 
school’s  research  commitment  is  still  too  small. 
A few  pieces  of  evidence  support  this  concern. 
Although  peer  review  grants  have  increased,  the 
school’s  total  research  funding  from  both  internal 
and  external  sources  fell  from  $998,789  in 
1985  to  $889,966  in  1987  (Figure  7).  During 
this  same  period,  almost  all  other  sectors  of  the 
University  experienced  substantial  increases  in 
research  funding  (Figure  8).  A decrease  in 
funding  is  especially  worrisome  because  the 
total  research  support  in  1985  was  already 
marginal,  considering  the  size  of  the  group  in 
the  school  and  the  overall  costs  of  conducting 
engineering  research. 

In  broad  terms,  the  research  programs  of  the 
school  are  related  to  the  accredited  programs 
with  the  three  major  areas  of  watershed 
management,  food  engineering  and  waste 
management,  and  animal  production  and  crop 
production  systems. 
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The  watershed  management  engineering 
focuses  particularly  on  upstream  aspects  and 
encompasses  studies  of  sedimentation,  drainage 
and  erosion  of  watersheds  and  of  surface  run- 
off and  stream  flow.  The  emphasis  in  food 
engineering  and  waste  management  has  been 
on  food  processing  and  testing,  engineering 
application  to  animal  and  human  body  structure 
and  movement,  and  with  environmental  pro- 
blems. The  interest  in  agricultural  engineering 
involves  a wide  range  of  studies  related  to 
production  agriculture,  such  as  the  design  of 
crop  storage  structures  and  crop  treatment 
facilities,  the  development  of  alternative  energy 
sources  and  studies  of  airflow  and  ventilation  in 
and  around  buildings. 

These  research  programs  dovetail  almost 
perfectly  with  high-priority  areas  of  research 
that  have  been  identified  by  both  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments,  namely  water  resource 
management,  food  production  and  protection  of 
the  environment. 

In  support  of  these  and  other  activities, 
OMAF  is  encouraging  extension  engineers  to 
assume  a larger  research  function.  The  task 
force  received  a clear  message  from  OMAF 
personnel  that  continued  and  expanded 
involvement  of  faculty  from  the  school  was 
essential  in  this  endeavor.  The  extension  engi- 
neers do  not  have  strong  research  training  and 
will  be  dependent  on  faculty  for  help  in  planning 
projects  and  interpreting  results. 
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Finally,  Ontario  Industry  has  identified  food 
engineering  as  a priority  area  for  research  and 
development  expenditures. 

On  the  basis  of  local,  industrial  and  govern- 
ment interest,  it  would  seem  that  the  School  of 
Engineering  should  have  one  of  the  best-  funded 
research  programs  at  the  University.  The  fact 
that  its  funding  is  marginal  and  may  be  declining 
is  a serious  problem  in  need  of  immediate 
attention. 

A variety  of  factors  may  have  led  to  this 
situation.  The  allocation  of  resources  for  the 
school  by  OAC  and  the  University  has  been 
decreasing  and  this  has  led  to  the  loss  of  faculty 
positions.  OMAF  support  for  engineering  re- 
search has  perhaps  not  grown  along  with  its 
stated  objectives.  Because  environmental  con- 
cerns are  a part  of  several  ministries,  a sense  of 
primary  responsibility  may,  in  effect,  have  been 
diminished.  Committees  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council  (NSERC), 
government  agencies  and  the  engineering 
profession  may  not  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  engineering  research  being 
conducted  at  Guelph.  (The  average  NSERC 
operating  grant  in  the  School  of  Engineering  is 
77  per  cent  of  the  national  average  for  engi- 
neering operating  grants.) 

The  faculty  of  the  school  may  not  have 
considered  research  to  be  as  high  a priority  as 
other  functions  of  the  school.  (Only  12  of  17 
faculty  held  research  grants  or  contracts  in 
1 986/7).  The  faculty  of  the  school  may  not  have 
been  as  aggressive  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in 
seeking  grant  and  contract  support,  or  perhaps 
its  research  activities  should  have  been  better 
focused  and  promoted  — locally,  nationally  and 
internationally. 

It  seems  to  be  a legacy  of  a shrinking  OMAF 
budget  coupled  with  an  undiminished  expecta- 
tion for  service,  research  co-ordination  and 
reports  that  a disproportionately  large  faculty 
time  contribution  is  devoted  to  marginally 
productive  activity.  The  task  force  feels  that  all 
of  these  explanations,  some  more  significant 
than  others,  may  be  involved  in  this  suboptimal 
funding  position. 

Personnel  and  other  resources 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  objective  appraisal  of 
the  resources  available  to  an  individual  academic 
unit  such  as  the  School  of  Engineering.  From 
summary  data  prepared  from  input  provided  by 
the  deans  of  engineering  programs  across 
Canada,  it  is  evident  that  on  a per-student  basis, 
Guelph  has  about  the  average  level  of  faculty, 
technical  and  stenographic  resources,  but  is 
very  short  of  graduate  teaching  assistants  and  is 
15-  to  30-per-cent  low  in  budget. 

External  experts  to  the  task  force  and  members 
of  the  recent  visiting  team  of  the  Canadian 
Accreditation  Board  have  made  the  observation 
that  teaching  and  academic  administration  loads 
for  the  engineering  faculty  at  Guelph  seemed  to 
be  substantially  heavier  than  those  for  other 
engineering  programs  in  the  country.  These 
relatively  heavy  loads  may  be  indirectly 
attributable  to  the  small  size  of  the  school. 

A further  comparison  of  teaching  loads  in 
departments  across  the  University  of  Guelph, 
performed  on  the  basis  of  the  so-called  T-unit 
criterion,  does  not  reveal  the  school’s  loads  to  be 


particularly  heavy,  although  the  T-unit  value 
for  the  school  may  largely  reflect  the  high 
percentage  of  engineering  courses  with  fewer 
than  50  students.  The  wide  range  of  T-unit 
values  for  the  various  departments  reveals  that 
there  are,  and  perhaps  should  be,  different 
expected  values  for  different  teaching  programs. 
It  could  be  argued  that  programs  like  engineering 
that  require  a large  amount  of  contact  time 
between  faculty  and  students  should  have  rela- 
tively low  T-unit  values. 

Whatever  the  comparison  on  and  off  the 
campus  may  indicate,  it  appears  clear  that  the 
resources  that  have  been  available  to  the  school 
have  allowed  for  the  development  and  offering 
of  strong  educational  programs,  perhaps  at  a 
cost  to  research  program  development.  It  is 
unclear  to  what  extent  or  even  whether  the 
research  activities  of  the  school  can  be 
strengthened  with  a deliberate  reduction  in  the 
faculty  time  commitment  to  teaching  or  to  what 
extent  the  teaching  time  can  be  reduced  without 
a marked  reduction  in  the  quality  of  the  academic 
program. 

It  is  likely  that  some  shift  in  the  balance 
between  teaching  and  research  time  is  desirable 
for  the  well-being  of  the  school  and  the  faculty. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  school  cannot  achieve  the 
excellence  to  which  it  aspires  in  both  teaching 
and  research  programs  without  some  additional 
faculty  and  increased  financial  resources.  In 
addition,  the  recognized  needs  for  liaison  and 
increased  input  to  other  academic  programs  on 
campus  will  require  an  increase  in  resources. 

The  physical  resources  provided  in  the 
Thornbrough  building  have  been  adequate  for 
the  school.  Although  designed  for  210  under- 


graduate students,  the  resources  appear  to  be 
sufficient  for  between  300  and  350  students.  As 
graduate  student  numbers  exceed  the  design 
number  of  36,  more  office  space  will  have  to  be 
committed.  Replacement  equipment  for  the 
laboratories  has  been  confirmed  to  be  a pressing 
need  by  the  Canadian  Accreditation  Board 
visiting  team. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

The  opportunities  available  to  the  school  in 
the  next  few  years  are  many.  Some  of  the 
research  initiatives  already  undertaken  or  soon 
to  be  announced  by  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  and  by  industry  have  just  been 
described.  An  additional  number  of  collaborative 
opportunities  are  available  within  the  University. 

The  areas  of  food  production,  processing  and 
storage  are  ones  that  involve  several  departments 
at  the  University  and  areas  in  which  a greater 
engineering  activity  is  needed.  The  area  of 
water  resources  also  spans  several  departments 
at  the  University,  and  there  have  been  requests 
for  increased  engineering  activity  and 
collaboration. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  engineers  to  be 
more  involved  in  landscape  architectural  studies, 
including  engineering  studies  dealing  with 
drainage,  erosion  control,  noise  control  and 
minimizing  the  effects  of  drifting  snow.  Both 
professional  groups  appear  to  welcome  the 
prospects  of  more  co-operative  ventures. 

The  need  for  more  engineering  input  to  the 
study  of  soil  mechanics  and  the  modification  of 
soil  properties  by  fanning  equipment  has  been 
described  as  “critical."  The  need  for  more 


research  into  the  fate  of  agricultural  chemicals 
in  surface  run-off,  soils  and  subsoils  has  been 
expressed  by  several  departments.  Opportunities 
for  more  “modelling"  studies  involving  mathe- 
matics and  computing  have  been  noted.  In- 
creased engineering  activity  in  the  field  of 
remote  sensing  of  the  terrain  has  also  been 
requested  by  several  departments. 

As  an  engineering  school  having  only  rela- 
tively recently  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
universities  producing  accredited  engineers, 
there  is  an  ongoing  need  to  openly  develop  and 
proclaim  a primary  interest  in  a segment  of  the 
engineering  world.  Guelph  has  identified  its 
"turf  and  now  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  vigorously 
leading  others  in  the  field  to  consolidate  its 
reputation  as  pre-eminent  in  the  field  of 
engineering  studies  of  rural  and  urban 
environmental  problems. 

This  identity  can  be  enhanced  by  active 
interchanges  with  members  of  the  profession  in 
such  activities  as  continuing  education  short 
courses  m Guelph's  areas  of  specialty  and  In 
effective  liaison  activities.  The  program  is  solidly 
grounded  and  has  many  attractive  features.  If 
one  were  to  set  out  to  design  a plan  for 
engineering  education  that  had  the  characteris- 
tics of  liberality,  breadth,  concern  for  important 
social  issues  with  an  orientation  in  the  non- 
urban  lifestyle  and  with  prospects  for  important 
career  opportunities  around  the  world,  one 
could  do  no  better  than  present  the  Guelph 
model.  It  is  an  inherently  attractive  program 
with  great  prospects  for  an  important  future. 

Despite  the  evidence  of  a low  level  of  parti- 
cipation at  Guelph  in  engineering-oriented 
courses  by  students  at  large,  the  Task  Force  on 
Engineering  agrees  with  the  report  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Agriculture  that  the  school  has  much 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  service  teaching.  Realizing 
that  any  such  teaching  must  be  carefully  de- 
signed so  as  not  to  add  to  the  already  significant 
number  of  courses  with  enrolments  of  less  than 
50  students,  it  may  be  worthwhile  for  the  school 
, to  examine  its  present  service  offerings  carefully 
and  decide  whether  to  continue  some  or  all  of 
them.  Those  courses  that  are  continued  should 
be  marketed  more  vigorously  and  more  exten- 
sively across  the  whole  campus  than  in  the  past. 
An  annual  meeting  between  the  director  of  the 
school  and  counsellors  of  all  other  programs 
should  be  of  benefit. 

It  may  also  be  useful  for  the  school  to 
consider  its  role  in  helping  students  in  the  arts 
and  humanities  obtain  a liberal  education.  The 
population  at  large  is  becoming  more  involved 
in  making  decisions  related  to  our  technological 
society,  and  the  school  has  much  expertise  in  the 
technological  aspects  of  environmental  issues. 
An  undergraduate  course  on  topical  environ- 
mental issues  for  non-technical  students  should 
be  attractive  to  a large  number  of  students  in 
other  programs. 

Although  all  of  these  opportunities  might  be 
desirable,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  School  of 
Engineering,  even  given  a substantial  increase 
in  resources,  would  be  unable  to  satisfy  all 
requests. 

It  is  clear  from  all  these  expressed  oppor- 
tunities, however,  that  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons  for  having  an  engineering  school  at  the 
University  of  Guelph  must  be  its  research 
program.  This  point  has  not  been  stressed 
sufficiently  within  the  University  or,  indeed, 
within  the  school  itself.  Canada,  Ontario  and 
the  University  need  a strong  engineering  research 
program  within  the  school. 
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A COURSE  OF  ACTION 


The  long-term  interests  of  the  School  of 
Engineering,  with  its  clear  commitment  and 
competence  in  environmental  and  biological 
aspects  of  engineering,  need  to  be  addressed 
directly  and  not  just  as  an  afterthought  in  the 
discussions  of  reorganizational  changes  in  OAC. 

The  Task  Force  on  Engineering  endorses  the 
view  that  the  best  interests  of  an  engineering 
faculty  on  this  campus  would  be  met  by  the 
creation  of  a college  or  faculty  of  engineering 
headed  by  a dean  of  engineering.  It  is  recognized 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  University,  the 
transition  from  School  of  Engineering  to  college 
(or  equivalent)  status  might  seem  to  be  more 
appropriate  when  the  group  has  had  time  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  capable  of  vigorous 
growth,  increasingly  rigorous  standards  and 
effective  development  of  the  engineering  terri- 
tory it  has  staked  out  for  Guelph.  But  ideal 
situations  and  best  times  for  action  are  difficult 
to  synchronize,  and  it  is  a concern  that  any 
major  delays  in  confirming  this  decision  could 
only  interfere  with  the  ability  of  engineering  to 
thrive  at  the  University. 

More  flexibility  of  appointments  in  the  school 
is  available  now  than  will  be  the  case  later,  and 
the  discussions  of  changes  to  OAC  and  other 
units  at  Guelph  make  it  appropriate  to  think 
now  of  other  improvements  in  the  structuring  of 
the  University. 

A change  to  college  status  would  carry 
certain  risks  for  the  engineering  group.  In  spite 
of  its  present  somewhat  disadvantageous  state 
of  enrolment  and  budgetary  health,  it  would 
soon  have  to  demonstrate  a positive  response  in 
the  form  of  growth  and  realistic  solutions  to 
other  problems  or  stand  the  risk  of  being  closed 
down  completely  and  permanently.  There  would 
be  no  going  back. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  continuing  the  School 
of  Engineering  within  OAC,  especially  at  a time 
when  OAC  is  contemplating  a major  shift  to 
environmental  and  resource  studies,  should 
receive,  and  have  received,  close  attention.  But 
research  territorial  interests  are  not  Engi- 
neering's only  concern.  Engineering  needs  to  be 
free  of  the  encumbrances,  attitudes  and  traditions 
that  are  appropriate  primarily  for  production 
agriculture.  It  needs  the  freedom  to  balance  the 
divergent  demands  of  accreditation  and  loyalty 
to  the  University  in  the  most  direct  way.  It  needs 
the  freedom  to  set  budget  priorities  that  match 
its  educational  and  professional  objectives. 

Even  when  harmony  and  synchronism  of 
interests  exist  between  agriculture  and  engi- 
neering, the  legitimate  interests  of  the  engineers 
in  becoming  a high-profile  professional  group 
with  their  own  links  to  their  relevant  field 
deserve  the  support  of  the  rest  of  the  University. 

It  is  unlikely  that  true  excellence  can  be  fostered 
or  maintained  in  an  engineering  group  that  has 
any  less  independence.  The  change  should  be 
made  expeditiously. 

At  present,  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Engineering  is  responsible  for  offering  the 
accredited  undergraduate  programs  in  engi- 
neering, accredited  graduate  programs,  several 
service  courses  and  courses  for  the  agricultural 
diploma  program.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
expected  to  be  involved  in  research  under  the 
OMAF  contract,  individual  research  as  spon- 
sored by  NSERC  and  other  agencies  and  perhaps 
other  contract  work  as  well.  Finally,  the  group  is 
involved  in  considerable  extension  activity,  much 
of  which  is  performed  co-operatively  with 
OMAF  engineers.  And,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
there  is  an  expressed  need  on  campus  for 
engineering  involvement  in  more  of  the  teaching 
and  research  programs. 

There  are  simply  not  enough  faculty  and 
support  resources  available  to  the  school  to 
support  all  of  these  activities  effectively,  and 
there  is  even  a suggestion  that  the  current 
reduced  level  of  activity  cannot  be  sustained  for 
long.  Clearly  then,  in  the  absence  of  significant 
new  resources,  the  school  must  prioritize  and 
limit  its  activities  and/or  develop  new 
approaches. 

1.  The  task  force  investigated  the  suggestion 
that  the  early  instruction  (first-  and  second-year 
training)  of  our  engineers  might  occur  through  a 
co-operative  effort  with  an  engineering  school 
at  another  nearby  university.  The  University  of 
Waterloo  is  clearly  the  best  choice  here  because 
of  its  proximity  and  the  size  and  breadth  of  its 
programs. 

In  discussions  with  Waterloo’s  dean  of 
engineering,  it  quickly  became  apparent  that 
this  kind  of  co-operation  would  be  difficult  to 
achieve.  First  of  all,  there  is  little  in  this  kind  of 
shared  activity  that  would  benefit  Waterloo. 
Second,  they  are  looking  to  decrease  the  size  of 
their  enrolment.  Additional  numbers  from 
Guelph,  although  relatively  small,  would  still  be 
counter  to  this  objective. 

In  general,  the  task  force  feels  that  co- 
operative arrangements  of  this  kind  have  the 
best  chance  of  working  when  both  parties  stand 
to  benefit.  Such  mutual  benefit  has  occurred  at 
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School  of  Engineering  has  space  in  its  courses 
and  labs  to  accommodate  an  annual  intake  of  at 
least  100  students.  The  school  must  work 
harder  to  strengthen  its  liaison  with  high  schools 
and  with  the  general  public. 

It  must  also  strive  to  minimize  barriers  of 
convention  and  prejudice  that  have  limited  the 
number  of  women  students  in  engineering. 
Guelph  now  has  a marginally  greater  proportion 
of  female  students  than  other  engineering  pro- 
grams, but  the  time  may  have  arrived  to  take  a 
more  positive  step  towards  feminization  of  the 
engineering  profession. 

In  general,  then,  the  school  must  develop  a 
more  focused  public  relations  program  to  show 
the  importance  of  its  programs  to  attract  new 
students  and  to  assist  its  graduates  in  establishing 
careers. 

3.  One  activity  that  bears  considerable  review  is 
the  teaching  of  diploma  courses  by  the  school. 
This  task  force  recognizes  that  a review  of  the 
whole  diploma  program  is  now  under  way  and 
that  significant  changes  may  occur  as  a result. 
In  fact,  it  is  possible  that  the  review  committee 
may  recommend  that  the  diploma  program  be 
left  totally  to  the  agricultural  college  system  of 
the  ministry  to  administer,  thereby  eliminating 
such  a program  from  this  campus. 

Other  alternatives  may  include  an  expanded 
diploma  program,  one  that  would  be  somewhat 
different  from  the  programs  offered  by  the 
colleges.  This  debate  is  a timely  one  for  the 
School  of  Engineering  because  the  engineering 
faculty  who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
diploma  courses  have  retired  or  are  nearing 
retirement.  New  faculty,  who  have  mainly  come 
through  extensive  research  training  in  their 
advanced  degrees,  feel  inappropriately  prepared 
and  too  highly  specialized  to  teach  these  classes. 
It  is  also  perceived  that  teaching  in  the  diploma 
program  does  not  provide  the  equivalent  of 
regular  courses  for  promotion  and  tenure  pur- 
poses. To  be  blunt,  then,  the  faculty  sometimes 
tend  to  view  diploma  teaching  as  a burden  with 
few  real  rewards. 

As  there  is  already  an  excess  of  demands  on 
the  engineering  faculty,  we  recommend  that  the 
faculty  take  a less  active  role  in  the  diploma 


program.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  mechanical 
or  engineering  part  of  the  diploma  program 
must  disappear.  The  task  force  believes,  how- 
ever, that  the  program  and  the  school  would  be 
best  served  if  contractually  limited  instructors 
with  both  farm  and  engineering  experience 
were  hired.  It  may  be  possible  for  the  program 
to  be  taught  on  campus  using  OMAF  engineering 
personnel. 

4.  A general  objective  of  the  school  should  be  to 
strengthen  the  research  capability  of  its  faculty. 
When  viewed  from  a provincial  or  national 
perspective,  one  ofthe  most  essential  functions 
of  the  school  is  its  research.  Both  Ontario  and 
Canada  have  growing  needs  for  research  in  the 
broad  areas  of  water  resources,  food  production 
and  farming  methods.  Indeed,  as  was  explained 
earlier,  these  areas  have  been  designated  by 
government  as  being  priority  areas  of  research. 

To  optimize  its  research  function,  the  school 
should  examine  the  manher  in  which  teaching 
and  administrative  duties  are  distributed.  Faculty 
with  the  potential  of  achieving  world-class 
recognition  should  be  given  as  much  encour- 
agement as  possible.  The  results  can  benefit  not 
just  that  individual,  but  the  whole  school.  When 
new  faculty  are  hired,  the  school  should  ensure 
that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  establish 
strong  research  programs.  The  school  should; 
host  more  research  conferences,  increase  its 
publications  in  refereed  journals  and  hold  regular 
seminars  involving  engineersand  scientists  from 
outside  the  University. 

There  should  be  a serious  attempt  to  attract 
one  or  two  University  research  fellows  who  are, 
for  the  most  part,  NSERC  funded,  and  post- 
doctoral fellows.  OMAF  extension  engineers 
are  beginning  to  express  more  interest  in 
collaboration  with  the  school,  and  these  rela- 
tionships should  be  fostered  when  opportunities 
arise.  The  school  should  seek  excellence  funds 
and  funds  for  new  initiatives  in  research, 
especially  for  developing  and  supporting 
research  programs  that  have  strong  inter- 
disciplinary character  (examples  are  water 
resources  and  food  engineering  projects). 
Opportunities  for  change  and  expansion  are  not 
lacking. 


the  graduate  level,  and  it  is  common  practice  for 
Guelph  and  Waterloo  students  to  take  graduate 
courses  at  the  other  university. 

On  the  basis  of  these  realities,  it  seems  clear 
that  any  reduction  in  teaching  loads  for  our 
engineering  faculty  must  occur  as  a result  of 
initiatives  on  this  campus  alone.  There  are, 
however,  a number  of  opportunities  available, 
which  the  school  should  investigate  thoroughly. 
These  include  co-operative  courses  with  other 
departments,  a gradual  reduction  of  the  total 
number  of  courses  in  the  accredited  programs 
and  mechanisms  for  teaching  courses  in  alternate 
years.  None  of  these  steps  promises  to  be  a 
panacea. 

2.  An  increase  in  teaching  efficiency  might  also 
be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  total  number 
of  students  in  the  accredited  programs.  The 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


General 

The  task  force  is  convinced  that  the  continued 
existence  of  an  engineering  program  at  Guelph 
is  critical  to  the  University,  to  Ontario  and  to 
Canada.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  University  that  the  engineering 
program  emphasize  the  area  of  natural  resources 
and  environmental  management. 

We  therefore  recommend  that: 

1.  Steps  be  taken  immediately  to  establish  the 
present  School  of  Engineering  as  a separate 
college  of  engineering  headed  by  a dean  of 
engineering. 

Undergraduate  programs 

The  task  force  believes  that  Guelph  has  a 
modern  and  high-quality  teaching  program  in 
engineering  — one  of  the  most  progressive  in 
North  America.  It  is  also  convinced  that  con- 
tinued existence  of  competent  engineering 


expertise  on  this  campus  requires  that  an 
accredited  undergraduate  program  or  programs 
continue  to  be  offered.  We  believe  that  the 
strengths  associated  with  continuing  the  three 
separate  accredited  programs  justify  the  rela- 
tively small  increase  in  related  cost. 

We  therefore  recommend  that: 

2.  The  College/School  of  Engineering  and  the 
University  should  undertake  a strong  public 
relations  and  liaison  program  to  inform 
potential  students  and  potential  employers 
of  the  strengths  of  the  engineering  program 
at  Guelph. 

3.  Efficiencies  in  delivery  of  the  undergraduate 
program  should  be  sought  and  improvements 
made  where  necessary.  The  number  of 
teaching  assistants  should  be  increased  to 
free  faculty  to  do  more  research. 


Graduate  program 

The  task  force  believes  that  graduate  education 


is  a very  significant  component  of  the  program. 
It  is  critical  to  meeting  the  demands  for  university 
faculty  and  researchers  in  Canada  in  those  areas 
of  engineering  emphasized  at  Guelph.  The 
graduate  program  also  strengthens  the  under- 
graduate leaching  program  and  the  research 
program.  We  acknowledge  that  the  number  of 
graduate  students  in  the  school  has  increased 
from  28  in  1986/87  to  40  at  present. 

We  therefore  recommend  that: 

4.  Concerted  efforts  be  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  graduate  students  to  50  by  1993, 
that  the  graduate  program  be  clearly  focused 
on  College/School  of  Engineering  strengths 
and  that  those  strengths  be  better  publicized. 

Research 

The  task  force  believes  that  research  is  the 
major  aspect  of  the  current  engineering  program 
in  need  of  strengthening.  The  college/school 
will  have  to  develop  strategies  for  acquiring 
significantly  more  external  funding,  both  in 


grant  and  contract  form. 

We  therefore  recommend  that: 

5.  The  coilege/school  should  promote  the  fact 
that  its  research  programs  are  important  for 
the  University,  for  Ontario,  for  Canada  and 
for  the  engineering  profession. 

6.  The  college/school  should  set  a target  of 
doubling  its  total  grant  and  contract  income 
within  the  next  five  years. 

7.  The  collaborative  research  projects  with 
other  researchers  in  this  University  should  be 
promoted  and  expanded. 

Diploma  teaching 

The  task  force  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
engineering  requirements  in  the  associate 
diploma  in  agriculture  program  can  be  offered 
in  a more  efficient  manner  than  at  present. 

We  therefore  recommend  that: 

8.  The  number  of  courses  offered  for  the 
diploma  program  be  reduced  and  that  in- 
creased use  be  made  of  sessional  lecturers. 
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4 1 . “Food  Technology:  A World-Class  Centre 
for  Ontario”  — Unsolicited  Proposal, 


1 . Dr.  G.  E.  Laliberte,  Chair,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  University  of 
Manitoba,  and  Past  Chair  of  the  Canadian 
Accreditation  Board,  Canadian  Council  of 
Engineers 

2.  Claudette  MacKay-Lassonde,  Consultant 
and  Immediate  Past  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Professional  Engineers  of  Ontario 
and  recently  Supervising  Planning  Engineer, 
Ontario  Hydro 

3.  Dr.  W.  C.  Lennox,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Engi- 
neering, University  of  Waterloo 

4.  Ken  Boyd,  Manager.  Research  Program 
OMAF,  and  formerly  Co-ordinator  of  the 
OMAF  Program  on  Agricultural 
Engineering 


November  1987. 

42.  Strengthening  U.S.  Engineering  Through 
International  Co-operation:  Some  Re- 
commendations for  Action  — A Report  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Co-oper- 
ation in  Engineering,  of  Engineering  and 
Office  of  International  Affairs,  NRC, 
Washington  D.C.,  1987. 

43.  1987  Brochure  from  the  School. 

44.  Strategic  Plan  (Draft)  University  of  Guelph, 
June  1987. 

45 . "Strengthening  VJ  .S.  Engineering,"  Editorial 
in  Science,  Aug.  28,  1987,  Vol.  237,  No. 
4818. 

46.  “Weathering  the  Winds  of  Change,”  P.A. 
Lapp,  1 988,  National  Newsletter,  Canadian 
Council  of  Professional  Engineers. 


5.  Prof.  John  Ogilvie,  Director,  School  of 
Engineering,  Guelph 

6.  Prof.  Freeman  McEwen,  Dean,  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph 

7.  Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  Director,  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  and  Chair  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Rural  Resources 

8.  Undergraduate  Students  — School  of 
Engineering 

9.  Graduate  Students  — School  of  Engineering 

10.  Faculty  — School  of  Engineering 

1 1 . Staff  — School  of  Engineering 

12.  OAC  Advisory  Council,  William  Brock 
and  Don  Smith 
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Home  for  the  School  of  Engineering  is  the 
Albert  A.  Thombrough  building  beside  the 
University  Centre. 
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Briefly 

Royal  Society  conference 

TiooUniversl Windsor  will  be  hosting  the 
1988  annual  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  the  Learned  Societies  May  28  to 
June  1 1.  More  than  5,000  delegates  are  sche- 
duled to  attend,  and  about  2,500  academic 
Papers  will  be  presented  at  the  82  separate 
meetings  of  the  various  societies.  At  Guelph 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  faculty  members 
who  will  be  participating.  Call  Ext.  3864. 

Musically  speaking 

The  Department  of  Music  is  presenting  several 
free  concerts  this  week,  all  in  Room  107, 
MacKinnon  building.  A student  chamber  music 
recital  will  be  presented  April  6 at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  A 
concert  April  7 at  12:10  p.m.  features  the 
Meister  Singers.  On  April  8,  Sandra  Allanson 
and  Laurie  Shaw,  voice  students  of  Elizabeth 
Neufeld,  will  give  a recital  at  7:30  p.m. 
Admission  to  all  concerts  is  free. 

Economic  news 

The  Economics  Club  is  sponsoring  a news 
commentary  radio  show,  “Economics  in  the 
News.”  Wednesdays  at  5: 1 0 and  1 1 .40  p.m.  on 
CFRU.  Any  students  with  some  background  in 
economics  and  an  interest  in  current  affairs  are 
invited  to  participate.  For  details,  contact  Prof. 
Bram  Cadsby,  Room  735,  MacKinnon  building, 
Ext.  3320. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees 

The  Arboretum’s  dinner  theatre  presents  Key 
for  Two  April  16  and  23.  Dinner  begins  at  6 
p.m.;  the  play  begins  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$25.50  at  the  University  Centre  box  office,  Ext. 
3940. 

Courses  available 

Openings  still  remain  in  the  following  non- 
credit  Continuing  Education  courses: 
“WordPerfect  Clinic:  Making  the  Macro  Work 
for  You,"  April  9;  “Dynamic  Presentation  Skills,” 
a two-day  course  April  20  and  21;  “Advanced 
Lotus  1-2-3,”  April  23;  and  “The  Success 
Seminar  for  Secretaries,"  April  27.  Information 
is  now  available  on  "The  Soviet  Union  Today:  A 
Tour."  beginning  mid-August,  and  on  “The 
Gardens  of  England:  A Tour,”  beginning  May 
14.  For  more  information  on  these  and  other 
courses,  call  Continuing  Education,  Ext.  3956 
or  3957. 

Maple  syrup  days 

The  Arboretum  interpretive  program  is  holding 
maple  syrup  days  every  weekend  until  April  1 0. 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

Employment  law 

The  University  will  present  four  employment 
law  seminars  throughout  May,  led  by  Paul 
Simon,  a lawyer  and  authority  in  the  fields  of 
employment,  occupational  health  and  safety, 
and  environmental  protection  law  and  business 
compliance.  “Pay  and  Employment  Equity," 
May  1 7,  will  include  discussions  of  compensation 
adjustments,  enforcement  and  job  evaluation 
plans.  “Human  Rights  in  the  Workplace,”  May 
25,  will  cover  areas  such  as  discrimination, 
mandatory  retirement  and  sexual  harassment. 
“Wrongful  Dismissal,"  May  26,  will  discuss 
damages  for  wrongful  dismissal  and  post- 
employment obligations.  "Right-to-Know 
(WHMIS)  Laws:  Managing  Hazardous  Materials 
in  the  Workplace,"  May  31,  will  deal  with 
duties  of  an  Ontario  employer,  labelling  pro- 

Soil  and  wildlife 
interests  combine 

As  part  of  Soil  Conservation  Week  and  National 
Wildlife  Week  April  10  to  16,  the  Centre  for 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  is  co-sponsoring  a 
meeting  with  the  Ontario  chapter  of  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Society  to  discuss  the 
inter-relationships  of  soil  conservation  and  wild- 
life habitat. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre  April  13  from  1:30  to  4 p.m. 

Guests  speakers  are  Ken  Cox,  national  pro- 
gram co-ordinator  for  Wildlife  Habitat  Canada; 
Owen  Williams,  a regional  biologist  with  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources;  Prof. 

Andy  Gordon,  Environmental  Biology;  and 
Prof.  Stew  Hilts,  Land  Resource  Science. 

Registration  fee  is  $5.  Everyone  is  welcome. 

For  more  information,  call  Prof.  Murray  Miller, 
director  of  the  Centre  for  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation,  Ext.  2482.  O 


grams  and  worker  education  programs.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  3956. 

Garden  tour 

Continuing  Education  and  Tempo  Travel  are 
offering  a tour  of  English  gardens  May  1 4 to  28. 
Included  in  the  tour  are  visits  to  the  National 
Horticulture  College,  Kew  Gardens  and  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens.  For  more  information, 
call  Continuing  Education.  Ext.  3956. 

Meet  the  candidates 

David  Handy,  student  member  of  the  selection 
committee  for  associate  vice-president, 
academic,  invites  students  to  meet  the  candidates 
tor  the  position  and  discuss  issues  of  concern 
with  them  April  7 at  10  a.m.  in  Room  536, 
University  Centre. 

Wildlife  week 

National  Wildlife  Week,  Guelph,  is  hosting  a 
series  of  events  in  the  Guelph  area  April  9 to  1 6. 
Naturalist  and  conservationist  Ron  Lawrence, 
author  of  The  Ghostwalker,  Paddy  and  Voyage 
of  Stella,  will  officially  open  the  week  April  9 at 
8 p.m.  with  a discussion  of  “Conservation  or 
Chaos”  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  On  April  1 1,  a 
debate  on  whether  development  is  compatible 
with  the  natural  environment  begins  at  8 p.m.  at 
Centennial  College. 

Scheduled  events  at  The  Arboretum  include  a 
"Woodcock  Walk”  April  13  at  7:30  p.m. 
(registration  is  required  at  Ext.  3932)  and  a 
discussion  of  loons  with  Jane  McCracken  of  the 
Long  Point  Bird  Observatory  April  14  at  8:30 
p.m.  The  Guelph  Lake  Interpretive  Centre  will 
host  a bird  survey  April  9 from  2 to  4 p.m.,  a 
birdhouse-building  session  April  10  from  11 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  and  a spring  walk  to  the  music  of 
frogs  April  16  at  7 p.m.  Other  events  planned 
throughout  the  week  include  a family  hike 
around  the  Starkey  Look  April  1 0,  a snake  show 
April  1 2,  an  owl  prowl  April  1 4 and  an  ongoing 
art  show  and  sale.  Admission  to  all  events  is 
free.  For  more  information,  call  824-5838. 

Butt  out! 

Employee  relations  is  offering  a smoking 
cessation  clinic  for  all  University  employees. 
The  clinic  consists  of  seven  two-hour  evening 
sessions  with  medical  professionals  and  other 
specialists.  The  cost  is  $50,  including  course 
materials.  Sessions  will  be  held  May  4, 5, 1 1 , 1 2, 

1 8, 25,  and  26  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  in  Room 
222,  MacNaughton  building.  To  register,  call 
Ext.  6700. 

Surplus  sales 

Surplus  Sales,  Blackwood  Hall,  has  a Toshiba 
P35 1 printer  with  electronic  sheet  feeder  for 
sale  for  departmental  purchase.  For  more 
information  and  viewing,  call  Dave  Scott  at  Ext. 
8139. 

Ride  on 

The  University  Cycling  Club  has  begun  its  1 988 
program.  The  rides  leave  from  the  south  doors 
of  the  University  Centre  at  5 p.m.  Wednesdays 
and  10  a.m.  Sundays.  Riders  should  come 
equipped  with  spare  tires  and  tire  irons,  a pump, 
food  or  cash,  a water  bottle  and  a helmet.  For 
more  information,  call  David  or  Maggie  Laidlaw 
at  837-1732. 

Rural  Rambles 

The  Framing  Experience.  Campus  Estates  Plaza, 
is  holding  a wine  and  cheese  reception  April  10 
at  2 p.m.  to  introduce  “Rural  Rambles.”  a 
display  of  new  works  by  Prof.  Allan  Austin, 
Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

China  trip 


The  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs  is  sponsoring 
a 17-day  alumni  trip  to  China  beginning  Oct. 
22.  Included  in  the  trip  are  visits  to  Shanghai, 
Beijing,  Xian,  Guilin,  Guangzhou  and  Hong 
Kong.  For  more  information,  call  Rosemary 
Clark,  Ext.  2122. 

Show  and  tell 

The  Office  for  Educational  Practice  is  hosting 
the  second  annual  Ontario  Universities  and 
Colleges  Instructional  Show  and  Tell  April  20 
to  22.  The  conference  will  consist  of  three  one- 
day  programs:  arts,  humanities  and  social 
sciences  April  20,  agricultural  and  medical 
sciences  April  21  and  mathematics,  physical 
and  biological  sciences  April  22.  Each  day  will 
consist  of  a series  of  presentations  about  the 
application  of  innovations  in  teaching  in  the 
various  disciplines.  For  more  information  or  to 
register,  call  Elizabeth  Black,  Ext.  2427. 


Focus — 

President  of  the 
Mature  Students’ 
Association 


Leaving  a good  job  and  a steady  salary  is 
no  easy  move  for  anyone.  But  leaving  that 
security  for  a life  of  textbooks,  a diminishing 
bank  account  and  a new  town  with  no 
friends  is  even  more  difficult. 

Scot  Lougheed,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  Mature  Students’  Association, 
is  one  of  many  U of  G students  who  have 
left  a comfortable  lifestyle  to  further  their 
education. 

“I  decided  if  I didn’t  go  back  to  school 
and  get  the  degree,  I’d  hate  myself  later," 
says  Lougheed,  a former  mortgage  and 
loans  development  officer  with  the  Royal 
Bank.  Lougheed  had  been  with  the  bank 
for  seven  years,  but  noticed  he  was  being 
overlooked  for  promotions  because  of  the 
competition  from  university  graduates. 
“The  letters  behind  your  name  do  matter,” 
he  says. 

After  taking  the  plunge  by  enrolling  in 
Guelph’s  bachelor  of  science  program, 
however,  Lougheed  began  to  find  the  Uni- 
versity “a  pretty  intimidating  place.”  It 
wasn’t  the  work  that  intimidated  him,  but 
the  community  structure.  “I  had  to  work 
hard  to  find  a social  circle.” 

When  he  saw  an  ad  in  the  student 
newspaper  The  Ontarion  last  semester  for 
someone  interested  in  forming  a mature 
students’  association,  he  followed  it  up  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  club  at  the  first 
meeting. 

Basically  a peer  support  group,  the  asso- 
ciation is  especially  good  for  first-year 
mature  students  who  don’t  know  anyone 
on  campus,  says  Lougheed.  "I  know  what  1 
went  through  last  year,”  he  says.  "If  I can 
help  other  people  out  this  way,  that  means 
a lot  to  me.” 

Because  the  club  is  brand  new,  the  five- 
member  executive  is  still  trying  to  determine 
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what  its  focus  should  be.  That  is  no  easy 
task,  considering  that  the  80  club  members 
range  in  age  from  early  20s  to  senior 
citizens  and  come  from  all  walks  of  life. 

So  far,  says  Lougheed,  it  appears  most 
members  want  a social  outlet,  rather  than 
formal  lectures  and  programming,  The 
club  executive  has  tried  to  meet  that  need 
by  planning  weekly  volleyball  games,  gab 
sessions,  a Valentine’s  Day  sweetheart 
social,  a College  Royal  display  and  an  end- 
of- semester  party.  O 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Much  at  stake  in  Sulawesi  project 

It  is  distressing  to  note  that  members  of  the 
University’s  Sulawesi  Regional  Develop- 
ment Project  in  Indonesia  have  not  seen  fit 
to  respond  to  Prof.  John  McMurtry’s 
charges,  set  out  in  the  Jan.  20  edition  of  At 
Guelph,  that  the  project  is  substantially 
controlled  by  and  supports  the  morally 
abhorrent  government  of  Indonesia. 

McMurtry  details  the  activities  of 
Indonesian  government,  including  extensive 
political  corruption,  a high  level  of  syste- 
matic domestic  repression,  the  illegal  and 
violent  occupation  of  East  Timor,  cultural 
and  physical  genocide  on  indigenous 
peoples  and  state  policies  producing 
environmental  destruction. 

Evidence  supporting  these  charges  indi- 
cates that  the  outrages  are  ongoing.  The 
Globe  and  Mail  recently  reported  personal 
accounts  of  torture,  repression  and  murder, 
which  continue  to  be  applied  by  the 
Indonesian  military  in  East  Timor  (“Wit- 
nesses Tell  of  East  Timor  Torture,”  The 
Globe  and  Mail,  March  6,  1988.) 

During  the  coup  that  brought  the  current 
regime  in  Indonesia  to  power,  the  military 
and  its  allies  conducted  the  most  intense 
genocidal  campaign  of  the  20th  century, 
during  which  an  estimated  one  million 
people  were  murdered  in  three  months. 
Many  of  those  guilty  of  this  crime  are  now 
in  power,  including  President  Suharto 
himself. 

Although  impoverished  people  in 
Indonesia  deserve  all  the  support  that  the 
Canadian  community  and  its  academic 
institutions  can  provide,  it  is  ethically 
unacceptable  to  support  the  government  of 
Indonesia.  Unless  the  members  of  the 
Sulawesi  project  can  demonstrate  that  the 
Suharto  government  plays  no  role  in  the 
direction  of  their  project  and  that  the 
project  does  not  reinforce  the  government’s 
power,  the  project  should  be  terminated. 

The  legitimacy  and  probity  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  is  at  stake.  It  appears  that 


members  of  the  project  hope  to  protect 
their  positions  by  continuing  to  avoid  public 
discussion.  The  University  community 
should  not  tolerate  the  project  members’ 
persistent  failure  to  uphold  minimal  stan- 
dards of  scholarly  integrity. 

Thomas  Adams, 
Toronto,  (OAC  ’84). 

Parking  allowance  ‘unethical’ 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  University 
of  Guelph  Staff  Association  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  considering  implementing  a 
University  of  Guelph  Faculty  Association 
(UGFA)  contract  settlement  that  would 
seriously  undermine  the  University’s  basic 
philosophy  concerning  parking  on  campus. 

We  have  been  told  time  and  lime  again 
that  the  University  supports  an  egalitarian 
approach  to  its  parking  system  — all  costs 
must  be  shared  in  an  equal  fashion  by  all  of 
its  users.  We  understand  this  to  mean  that 
staff,  faculty  and  students  must  pay  the 
same  amounts  for  parking  and  that  they 
must  all  be  seen  to  be  paying  on  an  equal 
basis. 

That  the  UGFA  and  the  University  have 
jointly  developed  and  adopted  this  unethical 
idea  suggests  an  appalling  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  community  within  which 
they  operate.  Permitting  faculty  members 
to  use  their  professional  allowance  to  pay 
for  parking  is  completely  contradictory 
and  totally  inconsistent  with  the  University’s 
stated  and  promoted  "egalitarian”  parking 
philosophy.  The  University  must  recognize 
that  it  is  creating  an  elitist  system  where 
one  group  of  the  University’s  community  is 
given  preferential  treatment  over  others. 

The  University  must  address  the  obvious 
inconsistency  of  this  approach  with  its 
basic  parking  philosophy  and  it  must 
address  the  unethical  practice  of  using 
professional  allowances  to  pay  for  parking 
fees. 

Alan  Miller, 
First  vice-president,  UGSA. 
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Research  report 


Mites  threaten  honeybees 


by  Mary  Dickieson 

It’s  almost  like  looking  for  a needle  in  a 
haystack  and  hoping  you  don’t  find  it. 

This  spring,  the  federal  and  provincial  minis- 
tries of  agriculture  will  launch  a cross-Canada 
search  for  the  pinhead-sized  Varroa  mite  that  is 
threatening  North  American  honeybees,  U of  G 
apiculturalists  are  among  the  teams  of  re- 
searchers who  are  trying  to  design  an  effective 
trap  for  Varroa  mites,  and  hoping  they  will 
come  up  empty. 

Several  infested  colonies  were  found  in 
Wisconsin  last  September,  says  Prof.  Gard  Otis, 
Environmental  Biology,  and  mites  have  since 
been  detected  in  1 1 other  states.  The  Canadian 
border  is  now  closed  to  the  importation  of  U.S. 
honeybees  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  arrival 
of  Varroa  into  this  country. 

Although  Canada  is  still  free  of  Varroa,  Otis 
says  the  Canadian  apiculture  industry  cannot 
afford  to  wait  until  the  mites  are  discovered 
before  attacking  the  problem.  A single  female 
can  reproduce  in  sufficient  numbers  to  destroy  a 
colony  within  four  years.  The  mites  can  be 
present  for  two  to  three  years  before  the  bee- 
keeper begins  to  notice  a drop  in  the  honey  yield 
as  well  as  reduced  weight  and  deformities  in 
emerging  adult  bees.  Although  the  quality  of 
honey  the  bees  produce  is  not  affected,  their 
ability  to  work  is  reduced. 

Prof.  Cynthia  Scott-Dupree,  Environmental 
Biology,  is  working  closely  with  personnel  at 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(OMAF)  and  at  the  Guelph  Apiculture  Field 
Laboratory  to  design  a trap  that  can  be  used  in 
the  upcoming  survey  program.  Some  12,000 
Canadian  bee  colonies  will  be  treated  this 
spring  with  a chemical  pest  strip  hung  in  the 
hives  to  kill  any  mites.  If  present,  they  will  fall 
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on  to  a sticky  paper  trap  inserted  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hive.  Three  days  later,  the  traps  will  be 
collected  for  analysis. 

Currently,  there  is  no  treatment  program 
available  to  Canadian  beekeepers  for  the  mites 
because  none  of  the  chemical  agents  found  to  be 
effective  against  Varroa  is  registered  for  use  in 
Canada,  says  Scott-Dupree.  The  apiculture 
industry  had  to  lobby  both  levels  of  government 
to  receive  the  special  permit  needed  to  use  pest 
strips  in  this  survey.  Owners  of  infested  colonies 
could  receive  compensation,  however,  because 
the  mite  has  been  named  under  the  federal 
Animal  Disease  and  Protection  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  Agriculture  Canada  survey 
program,  Otis  and  Scott-Dupree  are  testing 
miticides  in  New  York  state  for  possible  use  in 
honeybee  colonies  in  Canada.  Funded  by  an 
OMAF  special  projects  grant,  the  University 
researchers  initiated  the  study  last  spring  in 
response  to  the  1984  detection  of  another 
parasite,  the  honeybee  trachael  mite. 

Tracheal  mites  were  accidently  brought  into 
Western  Canada  with  honeybees  imported 
from  South  Carolina.  Although  the  tracheal 
mite  does  not  appear  to  be  as  great  an  economic 
threat  as  the  Varroa,  the  affected  colonies  were 
voluntarily  destroyed. 

Scott-Dupree  says  both  mites  will  inevitably 
appear  in  Canada  through  the  illegal  importation 
of  U.S.  bees  or  the  swarming  of  bee  colonies. 
She  and  Otis  hope  their  New  York  research  will 
eliminate  some  of  the  groundwork  needed  to 
license  miticides  that  will  help  Canadian 
beekeepers  combat  these  pests. 

Although  European  experience  indicates  that 
Varroa  cannot  be  eliminated,  says  Otis,  miticides 
have  been  successful  in  limiting  the  infestation 
to  a level  that  will  still  permit  a favorable 
economic  return  to  beekeepers.  O 

• 


Streetproof  children 


by  Marla  Stewart 

Telling  children  not  to  take  candy  from  strangers 
is  an  important  safety  tip,  but  it's  just  not  enough 
to  ensure  that  they’re  streetproofed. 

Prof.  Dan  Yarmey,  Psychology,  says  many 
parents  are  taking  their  childrens’  knowledge  of 
safety  information  for  granted,  and  he  has  some 
practical  streetproofing  advice  for  parents  to 
follow.  He  says  parents  should  simulate  various 
emergency  situations  with  their  children  so 
they’ll  know  how  to  react  in  a crisis. 

Yarmey  and  graduate  student  Susan 
Rosenstein  conducted  a study  of  potentially 
dangerous  situations  involving  more  than  60 
parents  and  their  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  12,  and  discovered  parents  were  not 
always  good  at  predicting  their  childrens’ 
responses  to  danger. 

Although  parents  were  fairly  accurate  in 
predicting  their  childrens’  understanding  of  who 
strangers  were  and  their  trust  in  police  officers, 
they  were  not  accurate  in  predicting  their 
childrens'  knowledge  of  telephone  and  address 
numbers  or  their  ability  to  act  wisely  in  emer- 
gency situations. 

The  study  indicated  that  younger  children  in 
particular  were  less  knowledgeable  than  their 
parents  believed.  “Parents  generally  think  kids 
know  more  than  they  do,”  says  Yarmey,  “but 
they  haven’t  really  practised  and  tested  the  child 
in  situations  where  there  might  be  dangers.” 
Yarmey  suggests  parents  instruct  their  children 
in  some  basic  at-home  streetproofing  methods. 

For  example,  he  says,  parents  should  teach 
children  how  to  call  the  operator  in  cases  of 
emergency  and  give  them  opportunities  to  use 
the  telephone  and  to  understand  what  area 
codes  are. 

The  study  also  found  that  children  between 
five  and  eight  years  of  age  may  not  fully 
understand  that  Block  Parent  homes  are  places 
where  they  will  be  protected.  Yarmey  suggests 
that  parents  make  a game  of  spotting  Block 
Parent  homes. 

Five-year-old  children  did  not  respond  well 
when  asked  what  to  do  if  they  got  separated 
from  their  parent  while  shopping  in  a store  or 
mall.  “It’s  not  that  the  child  lacks  the  mental 
capacity,"  says  Yarmey.  “It’s  that  the  child 
lacks  the  mental  rehearsal.”  He  says  parents 
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should  simulate  emergencies  with  theirchildren, 
going  through  the  procedure  of  spotting  a 
security  guard,  cashier  or  information  desk  so 
they  will  know  where  to  go. 

Yarmey  advises  parents  to  streetproof  their 
children  by  teaching  a skill,  rehearsing  it,  testing 
it  and  testing  it  again.  “Without  giving  them 
simulated  emergencies,  you’re  asking  for 
trouble,"  he  says. 

Some  parents  are  reluctant  to  allow  their 
children  to  participate  in  formal  streetproofing 
training  for  fear  they’ll  become  paranoid  towards 
strangers,  says  Y armey.  But  studies  he  has  done 
indicate  that  streetproofed  children  aren’t  any 
more  nervous,  cautious  or  suspicious  about 
strangers  than  non-streetproofed  children. 

Rather  than  having  negative  effects,  formal 
streetproofing  has  a number  of  positive  results 
on  both  children  and  adults,  says  Yarmey. 
Besides  giving  people  information  on  how  to 
cope  with  emergencies  or  dangerous  situations, 
streetproofed  people  make  better  witnesses  to 
crime. 

In  a study  of  more  than  1 60  people  ranging  in 
age  from  four  to  47,  he  found  that  streetproofed 
individuals  more  accurately  recalled  the  events 
of  a dramatized  crime  event  than  non-street- 
proofed  individuals.  O 


Arbor  day 

The  Arboretum  and  the  City  of  Guelph  will 
involve  five  classes  of  public  school  children  in 
a new  nature  program  to  commemorate  Arbor 
Day  April  23.  The  children,  in  Grades  2 to  8, 
and  their  families  will  be  invited  to  The 
Arboretum  to  participate  in  the  planting  of  a 
forest  in  the  open  field  down  the  hill  from  East 
Residences. 

They  will  be  invited  to  “get  their  hands  dirty” 
as  they  dig  holes  to  plant  seedlings  of  native 
species  such  as  white  pine,  red  oak,  ash  and 
spruce. 

The  Arbor  Day  activity  will  top  off  a two- 
week  educational  program  in  which  Arboretum 
staff  will  visit  the  five  schools  to  teach  students 
about  the  symbiotic  relationship  between 
humans  and  trees  and  to  supervise  tree  planting 
ceremonies  on  the  schools’  grounds.  O 


Elliott  Leyton,  seated,  with  Profs.  Sid  Gilbert,  Anthropology. 

right,  and  Ron  Hinch,  Sociology  and  Photo  by  Marla  Stewart,  PRI 


Middle-class  killers  turn 
on  their  own,  says  author 


It’s  an  unusual  mission  and  an  unusual 
preoccupation. 

Elliott  Leyton  is  trying  "to  make  a whole 
civilization  aware  of  how  it  deforms  character.” 
And  in  so  doing,  he  probes  the  darkest  side  of 
human  character,  trying  to  determine  why 
murderers  kill  innocent  strangers,  and  why 
children  turn  on  their  parents  in  bloody  family 
coups. 

“To  stop  it,  we  have  to  understand  it,”  says 
Leyton,  an  anthropologist  at  Newfoundland’s 
Memorial  University,  and  author  of  seven  books 
on  social  problems.  He  was  on  campus  last 
month  at  the  invitation  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  to  give  a seminar 
on  familicide  and  one  on  violence  in 
Newfoundland. 

Leyton’s  lecture  on  familicide  was  an  overview 
of  the  first  chapter  of  a book  he  is  writing  on  the 
subject.  Although  he  has  not  completed  his 
research,  he  believes  there  are  similarities  in 
families  where  one  child  turns  on  parents  and 
other  siblings. 


Often,  a family  that  has  been  snubbed  by 
others  in  its  social  class  will  develop  insecurities, 
he  says.  The  parents,  in  coping  with  their  own 
social  failure,  begin  obliterating  the  indepen- 
dence and  identity  of  their  children.  Resentment 
begins  to  build,  and  the  child  may  one  day  react 
with  explosive,  violent  behavior. 

All  of  Leyton’s  books  are  analyses  of  social 
problems  based  on  his  conviction  that  “of  all  the 
violences  that  are  perpetrated,  that  kind  of 
violence  against  innocent  human  beings  is  the 
worst."  In  the  past,  that  belief  has  led  to  his 
writing  books  on  topics  as  diverse  as  industrial 
disease,  child  abuse,  reform  schools,  and  mass 
and  serial  murders. 

Leyton  says  it  took  him  several  years  to  learn 
how  to  cope  with  the  macabre  and  chilling 
accounts  of  murder  and  human  misery  that  he 
was  researching.  At  first,  he  was  filled  with 
paranoia  and  suspicion  towards  strangers.  “But 
now,  when  I close  my  study  door,  I don’t  allow 
myself  to  think  about  it,”  he  says.  O 


Prof.  Eiju  Yatsu  returned  to  U of  G from 
Tokyo  Feb.  26  especially  to  present  his  latest 
book.  The  Nature  of  Weathering:  An  Intro- 
duction. Two  copies  will  be  deposited  in  the 
library  and  one  in  the  Department  of  Geo- 
graphy. The  presentation  was  a special  one  for 
President  Burt  Matthews;  when  he  was  vice- 
president,  academic,  he  chaired  the  committee 
that  developed  the  first  M.Sc.  program  in 
geomorphology  in  Geography.  Yatsu  and  several 
geographers  and  soil  scientists  were  also 
members  of  that  committee.  The  dedication  of 
the  624-page  book  reads:  “To  the  University  of 
Guelph,  and  past,  present  and  future  associates 


in  this  field.”  In  the  preface,  Yatsu  says:  “In 
1976,  I left  for  Japan  without  completing  my 
lectures  on  weathering,  which  I was  giving  to 
students  of  geography  and  soil  science.  I gave 
my  word  in  the  last  lecture  that  I would  write  a 
book  on  this  theme  and  give  several  copies  as  a 
gift  to  the  library  so  that  you  might  read  it  when 
you  attend  alumni  meetings  on  campus.”  This 
promise  has  now  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Univer- 
sity is  indebted  to  Yatsu,  who  is  remembered 
fondly  by  his  former  students  and  associates, 
says  Prof.  Fred  Dahms,  Geography. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services. 


Coming  events 


Faculty  Club  — 
20  years  of  tradition 


Landfill  design  wins  engineering  competition 


Burton,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  Robert 
Davis,  Engineering  Services,  treasurer;  Prof. 
Trevor  Smith,  Nutritional  Sciences,  University 
Centre  board  representative;  and  Geoffrey 
Byford,  Safety  and  Security.  Missing  are  Prof. 
Kari  Grimstad,  Languages  and  Literatures, 
and  Prof.  Bruce  Wilkie,  Veterinary  Micro- 
biology and  Immunology,  art  director. 

Photo  by  Barbara  Chance,  PRI 


and  others  — regularly  display  their  work  on  the 
walls  of  the  club.  A director  on  the  Faculty  Club 
board  works  closely  with  management  on  new 
shows. 

Another  of  the  services  the  club  provides  is 
the  use  of  club  facilities  to  University  and 
community  groups  for  special  functions.  Overton 
estimates  that  the  club  hosts  four  or  five  events 
each  week,  as  well  as  a dozen  or  more  weddings 
each  year. 

Rather  than  having  shareholders,  the  club  is 
owned  by  its  members.  An  $11  monthly  fee 
helps  keep  up  with  renovations  and  adminis- 
trative costs.  This  year,  Overton  plans  to  replace 
some  of  the  furnishings  and  to  have  most  of  the 
-chairs  reupholstered.  That  monthly  fee  also 
gives  members  access  to  faculty  clubs  across 
Canada  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  club’s  1 2-member  board  of  directors  is 
made  up  of  a cross-section  of  the  University 
community,  with  each  member  elected  for  three 
years.  Two  of  the  board  members  serve  on  the 
University  Centre  board,  which  allows  the  club 
to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  some  University 
policies. 

As  of  Jan.  1,  the  club  has  a revised  and 
extended  policy  on  smoking  on  the  premises. 
The  existing  areas  designated  as  non-smoking 
were  enlarged  and  separated  from  those  where 
smoking  is  permitted.  Overton  says  this  change 
was  made  directly  in  response  to  requests  from 
members  who  wanted  the  club  to  comply  more 
closely  with  the  University’s  new  smoking 
policy.  O 


WEDNESDAY,  April  6 

Student  Recital  - Chamber  Music,  12:10  p.m.. 
Room  107.  MacKinnon  building,  free. 
Gerontology  Seminar  - "Support  to  Elderly 
Parents  by  Middle-Aged  Offspring,"  John  Bond, 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  429. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  (novice  ride),  16 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

THURSDAY,  April  7 

Swine  Research  Day  - 9:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m., 
Canadian  Legion.  919  York  Road. 

Concert  - The  Meister  Singers,  12:10  p.m., 
MacKinnon  107. 

Worship  - Meet  and  Eat,  noon  to  2 p.m.,  UC 
335;  The  Spirituality  of  Relationships,  Sexuality 
and  Marriage,  4:10  p.m.,  UC  334;  Fellowship 
Brown  Bag  Supper,  5 p.m..  Mature  Students’ 
Lounge,  UC  Level  5;  Explorations  in  Meditative 
Prayer,  5: 1 0 p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  Catholic 
Social  Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  334. 

Seminar  — “Photoperiodic  Regulation  of  LH 
and  Its  Role  in  the  Deer  Antler  Cycle,"  James 
Suttie,  4 p.m.,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science  306. 
Juried  Art  Exhibition  - “Viewpoints,”  8 p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  continues  to 
May  15. 

FRIDAY,  April  8 

Schedule  of  Events  - Examinations  commence; 
Registration  payments  due  for  in-course  students 
in  spring  semester. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m.. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  Muslim  Students’  Asso- 
ciation, Jumaa’h  Prayer,  12:30  p.m.,  UC  332; 
Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  1:10  p.m., 
Chapel. 

Calcium  Club  - “Ca-Trouble-Shooting  Jam 
Session,”  Peter  O’Brien,  1 1:50  a.m..  Pathology 
144. 

Student  Recital  - Sandra  Allanson  and  Laurie 
Shaw,  voice,  7:30  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 

SATURDAY,  April  9 

The  Arboretum  - Maple  Syrup  Days,  9:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m. 

Continuing  Education  - “WordPerfect  Clinic: 
Making  the  Macro  Work  for  You,”  9 a.m.  to 
noon,  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Orchid  Show  - Central  Ontario  Orchid  Society, 
noon,  The  Arboretum,  $2. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - “A  Bird  in  the  Hand," 
Guelph  Lake  Interpretive  Centre.  2 to  4 p.m.; 
“Conservation  or  Chaos,”  Ron  Lawrence,  8 
p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall,  free. 

Worship  - Muslim  Students’  Association,  Lec- 
tures on  Islam,  6 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

SUNDAY,  April  10 

The  Arboretum  - Maple  Syrup  Days,  9:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  25  miles, 

10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - “Hear,  Smell.  See, 
Touch,”  family  hike  around  Starkey  Loop,  10 
a.m.,  meet  al  Gordon  and  Wellington  Street 
plaza;  “Adopt-a-Bird,"  Guelph  Lake  Interpretive 
Centre,  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
10:30  a.m..  UC  103. 

Orchid  Show  - Central  Ontario  Orchid  Society, 

1 1 a.m.,  The  Arboretum,  $2. 

MONDAY,  April  11 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  p.m.. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - Debate:  "Development 
is  Compatible  with  Our  Natural  Environment,” 
8 p.m.,  Centennial  Collegiate. 

TUESDAY,  April  12 

Seminar  - “The  Use  of  Gene  Transfer  Techno- 
logy to  Study  Cancer,”  Alan  Wildeman,  12:10 
p.m..  Animal  and  Poultry  Science  141. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  Inquiry  Into  Catholicism, 
4:10  p.m.,  UC  334. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - “The  Awesome  Snake 
Show,"  7 p.m..  Centennial  Collegiate. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  13 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.,  Chapel.  UC  Level  5. 


Soil  Conservation  Week  - Discussion:  "Ste- 
wardship of  Agricultural  Land  and  Wildlife 
Habitat,”  1 :30  to  4 p.m.,  Arboretum  Centre,  $5. 
Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride),  1 7 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - “Woodcock  Walk,” 
7:30  p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre,  preregister 
at  Ext.  3932. 

THURSDAY,  April  14 

Student  Recital  - Lorraine  Peters,  voice,  noon, 
Room  107,  MacKinnon  building,  free. 

Worship  - Meet  and  Eat:  “The  Ethics  of  Food 
Production  and  Marketing,”  Bruce  Holub,  noon 
to  2 p.m.,  UC  335;  The  Spirituality  of  Relation- 
ships, Sexuality  and  Marriage,  4:10  p.m.,  UC 
334;  Fellowship  Brown  Bag  Supper,  5 p.m., 
Mature  Students’  Lounge,  UC  Level  5;  Explor- 
ations in  Meditative  Prayer,  5:10  p.m..  Chapel, 
UC  Level  5;  Catholic  Social  Evening,  6 to  9 
p.m.,  UC  334. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - “Cry  of  the  Loon,” 
Jane  McCracken,  8:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Centre. 

FRIDAY,  April  15 

Schedule  of  Events  - DVM  program  classes 
conclude. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  Ecumenical  Holy  Com- 
munion, 1:10  p.m.,  Chapel;  Muslim  Students’ 
Association,  Jumaa’h  Prayer,  12:30  p.m.,  UC 
332. 

Calcium  Club  - "Lymphocyte  Calcium  Test  for 
MH,”  Barbara  Kalow,"  1 1:50  a.m..  Pathology 
144. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - “Owl  Prowl,”  8 p.m., 
meet  at  OVC  parking  lot,  College  and  Gordon. 

SATURDAY,  April  16 

Schedule  of  Events  - Examinations  conclude. 
Continuing  Education  - “Fish  Farming,”  register 
at  Ext.  3064. 

Worship  - Muslim  Students’  Association  Lec- 
tures on  Islam,  6 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 
National  Wildlife  Week  - “Wildlife  by  Canoe,” 
call  824-5838  for  information;  “Spring  in 
Rockwood,”  1:30  p.m.,  Rockwood  Library; 
"Ribbit  — A Little  Night  Music,”  7 p.m., 
Guelph  Lake  Interpretive  Centre. 

Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the  Trees,  Key  for 
Two,  6 p.m.,  The  Arboretum  Centre,  $25.50. 

SUNDAY,  April  17 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic.  9:45  a.m.; 
Everton  (novice  ride),  30  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
10:30  a.m..  UC  103. 

Art  Tour  and  Discussion  - “Viewpoints,”  2 
p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  free. 

MONDAY,  April  18 

Schedule  of  Events  - DVM  program  examin- 
ations commence. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

TUESDAY,  April  19 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m.. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5:  Inquiry  Into  Catholicism, 
4:10  p.m.,  UC  334. 

Senate  - Meeting,  8 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  20 

Continuing  Education  - “Dynamic  Presentation 
Skills,”  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  continues  April  21. 
register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler,  25  miles,  1 0 a.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 


Media  award 

At  Guelph  received  a media  award  March  24 
from  the  United  Way  Social  Planning  Council. 
The  award  recognizes  the  publication’s  public- 
relations  contribution  to  the  1987  United  Way 
campus  appeal.  U of  G people  set  an  all-time 
giving  record  of  $99,653  to  that  campaign  — a 
1 0-pcr-cent  increase  over  the  previous  year.  O 


The  Faculty  Club’s  board  of  directors  for 
1987/88:  standing,  left  to  right,  Prof.  John 
Hubert,  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  member- 
ship director;  Prof.  Sam  Sidlofsky,  Sociology  & 
Anthropology,  president;  Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer, 
Human  Biology,  vice-president;  Prof.  Phil 
Sweeny,  Microbiology;  Prof.  Gary  Frankie, 
Psychology;  Karen  Carter,  Nutritional  Sciences; 
house  director;  and  David  Overton,  Faculty 
Club  manager.  Seated,  left  to  right.  Prof.  John 


For  a light  meal  or  a drink,  there  is  no  place  on 
campus  like  it,  says  David  Overton.  Where  else 
can  you  avoid  lineups  and  enjoy  excellent  food 
and  stimulating  conversation? 

He’s  talking  about  the  University  of  Guelph 
Faculty  Club  — a 20-year-old  University  tradi- 
tion that  he  has  managed  for  the  past  Five  years. 

For  entertaining  VIPs  or  just  relaxing  with 
colleagues,  the  club  is  much  more  than  just  a 
place  to  eat,  says  Overton.  “It’s  a hub  where 
people  meet.  It’s  their  club." 

With  a membership  of  about  725  University 
employees,  including  faculty  and  administrators, 
associate  and  honorary  members,  the  club  is  a 
lively  focal  point  for  University  people,  says 
club  president  Prof.  Sam  Sidlofsky.  Sociology 
and  Anthropology.  “And  our  membership 
criteria  are  constantly  under  review,"  he  says. 
“In  future  years,  we  expect  further  modification 
to  take  place.” 

With  such  a varied  membership.  Overton  and 
Sidlofsky  try  to  plan  events  that  cater  to  every 
taste.  Film  nights,  ski  trips,  golf  and  croquet 
tournaments,  wine  tasting,  a Bums  pub  night,  an 
Afghanistan  dinner,  a year-end  Christmas  party 
and  other  special  events  bring  out  every  member 
from  time  to  time.  To  celebrate  the  club's  20th 
anniversary  this  year,  Overton  is  having  a 
special  wine  labelled,  and  is  planning  a ball  for 
later  in  the  season. 

Members  also  have  an  opportunity  to  view 
the  wares  of  local  artisans  while  dining  in  the 
club’s  facilities.  Artists  from  the  Guelph  area  — 
quiltmakers,  weavers,  painters,  photographers 


Cottage  owners  in  the  Muskoka  Lakes  area 
may  eventually  be  the  big  winners  in  an 
engineering  student  design  competition  held 
last  month  on  campus.  A team  of  U of  G 
students  won  first  place  in  the  corporate  design 
category  for  their  plan  to  prevent  run-off  from  a 
local  landfill  site  from  contaminating  Muskoka 
Lake. 

Students  Rick  and  Valerie  Todd,  Ron  Lutzer 
and  Al  Tinholt  shared  a $1,000  prize  for  their 
efforts  and  the  chance  to  compete  at  the  national 
competition  March  18  to  20  in  Monkton.  Their 
project  responded  to  a problem  posed  by  Gore 
& Storrie  Ltd.  of  Toronto,  a water  treatment 
engineering  firm,  as  part  of  the  annual  Ontario 
Engineering  Design  Competition.  More  than 
100  students  from  the  province’s  1 1 schools  of 
engineering  competed  in  this  year’s  event,  which 
was  hosted  by  Guelph  students  and  the  School 
of  Engineering. 

The  competition  includes  categories  for 
communication  projects  and  entrepreneurial 
designs,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  engineering 
problems  suggested  by  Canadian  firms  and 
industries. 

After  visiting  the  existing  municipal  landfill 
site  in  Muskoka.  the  U of  G team  proposed  the 
construction  of  a cut-off  wall  around  the  disposal 
site  to  isolate  contaminated  groundwater,  called 


leachate,  from  the  water  system.  The  leachate 
appears  as  a thick  brown  sludge  and  now  runs 
into  a nearby  stream  that  empties  into  Muskoka 
Lake,  says  Valerie  Todd. 

The  students  say  their  design  will  collect  the 
leachate  in  a series  of  storage  wells.  It  can  then 
be  pumped  out  and  transported  to  a treatment 
plant  for  the  production  of  methane  gas.  The 
process  of  anaerobic  digestion  not  only  produces 
an  alternative  source  of  energy,  but  leaves  an 
organic  residue  that  can  be  incorporated  into 
the  soil,  says  Todd. 

The  idea  of  using  a slurry  trench  cut-off  wall 
is  one  that  has  been  proposed  by  environ- 
mentalists for  other  unstable  areas,  say  the 
students.  They  believe  it  would  be  effective  in 
the  Muskoka  Lakes  landfill  site,  but  recognize 
that  methane  production  is  not  economical  as 
an  alternative  to  other  sources  of  energy. 

“That  isn’t  important  to  our  mandate,”  says 
Todd.  "Protection  rather  than  profit  is  the 
motive  in  this  project."  The  students  consider 
methane  only  a byproduct  in  a process  designed 
to  prevent  pollution  of  the  environment. 

Their  site  plan  will  be  presented  to  the  local 
branch  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  and 
to  the  Muskoka  Lakes  Township  Council  within 
the  next  few  months.  O 
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Personals Job 


For  Sale:  1977  Plymouth  Volare,  certified; 
three  mattresses;  bookshelf;  armchair;  40- 
piece  stoneware;  24-piece  glassware,  Ziggy, 
Ext.  6681  or  3369.  Eight-piece  mahogany 
dining  suite,  824-8298.  1980  Mustang 
hatchback.  Ext.  3037  or  821-2958.  Four- 
drawer  file  cabinet,  836-2163  evenings. 
Bateman,  Parker,  Lester  prints,  824-5865 
after  4:30  p.m.  50  1 2-foot  cedar  rails,  Gary, 
763-5418  after  6 p.m.  Netherland  dwarf 
rabbits,  Pioneer  stereo  receiver,  837-2316. 
Ivory  wedding  dress.  Ext.  200 1 or  824-2567 
after  1 p.m.  1984  Caravelle,  air  conditioning, 
certified.  Ext.  6351.  Royal  blue  floor-to- 
ceiling  drapes,  94”  long,  three  panels  1 2 feet 
wide,  plus  two  three-foot  panels  and  one 
six-foot  panel;  inside  door  29  3/4”  x 78"; 
Toyota  car  mats;  new  stainless  steel  sink;  23 
bronze-colored  metal  door  knobs,  822-3 1 29. 
Three-bedroom  condo  townhouse,  two 
bathrooms,  private  fenced  yard  with  patio 
and  gas  barbecue,  air  conditioning,  82 1 - 
9687  after  5:30  p.m.  1 0-speed  ladies’  bicycle, 
821-5962  after  5 p.m.  Garage  sale:  stove, 
toaster  oven,  wardrobe,  snowmobile  helmets, 
tennis  racket,  books,  sofa,  television,  other 
household  items,  April  9,  8:30  a.m.,  120 
Ferguson  St.,  856-4519. 

Wanted:  Bunk  beds  in  good  condition,  837- 
2316.  To  rent  or  sublet  for  May  1 small 
furnished  bachelor  or  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment close  to  campus,  willing  to  do  yard 
work  or  other  chores,  Joanne,  Ext.  2323. 


► 

Diploma  in  agriculture  students  have  given  a 
centennial  gift  to  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food.  The  print  of  a Peter 
Estril  Snyder  painting  will  hang  in  the  new 
office  complex  to  be  built  adjacent  to  the 
campus.  The  gift,  in  recognition  of  the  1 00-year 
association  between  the  diploma  in  agriculture 
program  and  OMAF,  was  presented  by  Bruce 
Ribey,  Class  of  ’88A  president,  and  Michael 
Watson,  Class  of  ’89A  president,  above,  left,  to 
Robert  McLaughlin  executive  director  of 
OMAF’s  education  and  research  division,  who 
accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  ministry.  Absent 
from  the  picture  is  Ribey.  Photo  by  OMAF 


Dehumidifier  and  sectional  couch,  82 1 - 
5962  after  5 p.m. 

Available:  Free  to  good  home,  3 1 /2-year- 
old  Samoyed-collie.  good-natured,  loves 
children.  Ext.  2001  or  824-2567  after  1 p.m. 

For  Rent:  Large  one-bedroom  apartment, 
available  June  1,  $597  per  month,  Gwen, 
Ext.  8261,  or  821-9979  evenings.  Two- 
bedroom  condo  after  July  8,  824-8298. 
Three-bedroom  apartment,  available  May 
1 , $750  per  month;  two-bedroom  apartment, 
available  June  1 , $500,  822- 1 653  evenings. 
One-bedroom  apartment  May  I to  Aug.  15, 
within  walking  distance  of  University,  indoor 
swimming  pool.  Campus  Box  65-7023. 
One-family,  semi-detached  home  on  Cole 
Road,  large  fenced  yard,  available  April  1, 
$850  per  month  plus  utilities.  Ext.  2662  or 
823-5818  evenings.  Cottage  and  cabin  in 
Sauble  Beach,  three-minute  walk  from  beach, 
available  Aug.  20  to  Oct.  15,821  -5962  after 
5 p.m. 


opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  March  30,  1988, 
the  following  opportunities  were  available: 
System  Supervisor,  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development.  Salary  range:  $24,441  mini- 
mum; $30,551  midpoint;  $36,661  maximum. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $24,441  to  $28,718 
per  annum. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Cartographer.  Land  Resource  Science. 
Salary  range:  $414.48  minimum;  $479.33 
job  rate  (level  5);  $594.59  maximum. 
Pharmacy  Technician,  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital.  Salary  range:  $363.19  minimum; 
$394.61  job  rate  (level  5);  $477.27 
maximum. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate:  $ 1 0.27 
per  hour;  probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour 
lower  than  job  rate. 


Postage  paid  in  cash  at  first-class  rates,  Permit  1149,  Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  2W1. 

Obituary 

Richard  Johnston 

The  University  community  was  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  Richard  Johnston,  a 
technician  in  the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology,  in  a car 
crash  near  Kitchener  March  25. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  joined  the  University 
in  January  1964,  is  survived  by  his  wife, 

Catherine,  and  a daughter,  Louise,  both  of 
Guelph.  O 
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London  Semester  students  wait  to  use  a London 
phone  booth.  Thirty  students  have  just  complet- 
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The  scholar  athlete 


Leading-edge  program 
will  make  players 
classroom  stars 


by  Marla  Stewart 


It’s  swimming  that  extra  lap  or  running  that 
extra  mile  that  pushes  U of  G’s  varsity  athletes 
on  to  excellence  in  their  sports.  But  when  it 
comes  to  studying  in  the  library  or  writing  a 
term  paper,  how  do  they  fare? 

If  athletics  director  David  Copp  and  his 
colleagues  have  their  way,  Guelph’s  athletes 
will  do  just  as  well  with  their  books  as  they  do  in 
their  game.  "The  successful  athlete  is  a high 
achiever  both  academically  and  athletically,” 
says  Copp. 

To  ensure  that  varsity  athletes  can  make  the 
grade  in  class  work  as  well  as  in  sports,  the 
Department  of  Athletics  has  been  involved  in 
creating  a student-athlete  development  program 
on  campus.  “We  may  be  at  the  leading  edge  in 
North  America  with  this,”  says  Copp. 

Gryphon  football  coach  Dan  McNally,  who 
came  here  from  a coaching  position  in  Nova 
Scotia,  brought  the  idea  to  Guelph  from  Acadia 
University,  where  he  was  beginning  to  develop 
a similar  program  for  his  football  team.  While 
coaching  the  Gryphons  and  putting  a working 
binder  together  for  himself,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  all  the  athletes  should  have  their  own 
notebook  for  the  year  to  keep  coaching  instruc- 
tions together  and  to  organize  health  and 
counselling  information. 

Meanwhile,  Prof.  Bill  Frisbee,  Consumer 
Studies,  had  participated  in  putting  together  a 
paper  called  “The  Scholar  Athlete,”  a philo- 
sophical statement  describing  what  the  Univer- 
sity envisages  as  a direction  for  its  athletics 
program. 

With  those  ideas  in  mind,  a committee  of 
intercollegiate  coaches  was  set  up  in  October 


1987  to  pursue  the  possibility  of  a student- 
athlete  development  program.  The  committee, 
consisting  of  McNally,  Frisbee,  Bud  Folusewych, 
Gary  Gardiner  and  Colin  Kelly  met  regularly 
for  several  months  to  formulate  a program. 

What  evolved  from  their  meetings  was  a 
binder  full  of  information  for  athletes  on  topics 


Senate  to  vote  on 
centre  for  food  security 


A proposal  to  establish  a centre  for  food 
security  tops  Senate’s  April  19  agenda. 

The  centre,  expected  to  be  supported  com- 
pletely by  external  funding,  would  be  located  in 
the  yet-to-be-built  multi-tenant  building  in  the 
Research  Park  on  Stone  Road. 

The  proposal,  which  will  be  presented  to 
Senate  by  the  Research  Board,  is  advanced  by 
the  Program  for  Food  Security  Research,  which 
was  established  in  1986  at  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs,  with  assistance  from 
the  Donner  Canadian  Foundation. 

Under  the  directorship  of  Prof.  Bill  Tossell, 
Crop  Science,  the  research  program  brings 
together  some  40  faculty  from  16  disciplines 
who  provide  a hub  for  the  development  of  a 
Canadian  network  of  university  researchers 
and  professionals  in  Canadian  development 
agencies,  as  well  as  others  interested  in  food 
security  policy  research. 

The  proposal,  which  also  calls  for  a review  of 
the  operations,  objectives  and  performance  of 
the  centre  after  the  first  five  years  of  operation, 
was  developed  in  consultation  with  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Research  Council,  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs’  advisory 
council,  the  Research  Board,  the  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  the  President’s  Advisory 
Council. 

The  centre,  which  would  concentrate  on 
three  m^jor  activities  — food  security  studies, 
training  and  service  — would  be  staffed  by  a 


full-time  director,  a network  officer  and  three 
part-time  program  leaders.  Associated  admini- 
stratively with  the  University,  its  director  would 
report  administrative  matters  to  the  dean  of 
research.  The  centre  would  be  guided  by  an 
advisory  council  consisting  of  four  U of  G 
members  and  six  people  from  co-operating 
institutions  and  developing  countries. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a core  budget  of 
$830,000  a year  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  centre  would  be  expected  to  have 
acquired  enough  contract  and  grant  funding  to 
continue. 

In  other  Senate  business,  the  library  com- 
mittee will  give  a report  for  information  on  the 
serials  cancellation  project,  and  the  Committee 
for  Information  Technology  will  present  for 
information  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
University  Computing  Facilities. 

The  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  will 
seek  Senate’s  approval  of  a proposal  for  a 
specialized  BA  program  — “Information  Sys- 
tems and  Human  Behavior.”  The  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  will  ask  Senate  to  approve 
proposals  for  a graduate  studies  program  in 
population  medicine,  a graduate  diploma  in 
international  veterinary  medical  development 
and  a joint  graduate  program  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  in  industrial/organizational 
psychology. 

Senate  meets  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  113  of  the 
MacNaughton  building.  O 


such  as  financial  assistance,  the  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre,  Medical  Services, 
the  Sports  Injuries  Clinic,  nutrition,  conditioning 
programs,  study  skills  workshops  and  other 
campus  programs,  along  with  a blank  section 
for  athletes  to  keep  records  of  their  coaches’ 
instructions. 

"A  lot  of  these  things  have  been  taking  place 
in  isolation,"  said  Frisbee.  With  the  program 
and  the  accompanying  binder,  “we're  trying  to 
make  the  connections  between  all  the  services 
available  at  the  University." 

The  program’s  aim  is  to  build  well-rounded 
individuals  — not  just  swimmers  who  swim 
more  quickly  than  any  varsity  athlete  in  the 
province,  or  football  players  who  will  make  the 
CFL  first-round  draft  list,  but  players  who  will 
develop  good  study  skills  and  graduate  from  the 
University  with  respectable  grades.  Beginning 
next  fall,  one  binder  will  go  to  each  of  the 
University's  300  varsity  athletes  — a $3,000 
investment  that  the  department  believes  will 
reap  rewards. 

“We  want  our  first-year  athletes  to  start  with 
good  study  habits,”  says  Copp.  "Right  now,  the 


Top  marks  for  M.Sc. 
in  Math  & Stats 

The  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies 
(OCGS)  appraisals  committee  has  completed 
its  periodic  evaluation  of  the  M.Sc.  program  in 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 
The  program  was  approved  to  continue  and 
placed  in  category  “A”,  says  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies  Doug  Ormrod.  The  OCGS  decision  was 
based  on  detailed  documentation  prepared  by 
the  department’s  faculty  last  year. 

Mathematics  and  Statistics  has  also  submitted 
a proposal  for  a PhD  program  in  applied 
mathematics  and  applied  statistics.  Three 
external  consultants  must  visit  the  campus  to 
evaluate  the  department’s  capability  to  offer  a 
PhD  program  in  these  fields.  The  attainment  of 
the  “A”  classification  for  the  M.Sc.  program  is 
an  important  first  step  on  the  way  to  approval 
of  the  PhD  proposal,  says  Ormrod.  O 


average  grade  of  our  athletes  is  one  percentage 
point  below  the  average.  We  want  to  get  those 
grades  up  higher.” 

When  athletes  make  a commitment  of  10  or 
more  hours  to  the  University’s  varsity  athletic 
program,  “we  put  them  in  a vulnerable  situation 
academically,"  says  McNally.  The  development 
program  is  set  up  to  help  students  avoid  common 
pitfalls,  teach  them  survival  skills  and,  even- 
tually, help  them  start  to  pursue  excellence  in  all 
areas  of  their  lives. 

This  program  is  a manifestation  of  the  Athletic 
Department’s  commitment  to  the  University’s 
aims  document,  says  Frisbee.  “We  want  to 
create  an  environment  for  opportunities  for  the 
full  scale  of  education,  a more  holistic  view.” 

McNally  stresses,  however,  that  the  program 
is  not  “a  magic  wand  ora  panacea  of  any  kind." 
Instead,  he  says,  it  is  a strategy  that  will 
maximize  the  opportunities  for  success  in  both 
the  athletic  and  the  academic  fields.  O 
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Join  the  fight  for  equitable  copyright  revisions 


I wish  to  bring  everyone  up  to  date  on  an 
important  development  in  the  “fight”  forequit- 
able  copyright  revisions. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Trade 
and  Commerce  issued  its  report  on  Bill  C-60 
March  24.  The  report  is  clear  and  lucid  in  its 
discussion  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  bill 
and  the  solutions  it  offers.  The  committee  found 
that  there  were  two  areas  of  such  concern  that 
they  voted  to  recommend  two  important 
amendments  to  the  bill.  This  means  that  Senate 
will  have  before  it,  when  it  debates  the  report, 
amendments  that  it  may  then  decide  should  be 
moved  as  part  of  the  third  reading  of  Bill  C-60. 

Here,  briefly,  is  the  gist  of  the  two  key 
amendments,  using  quotes  from  the  18-page 
report. 

• The  introduction  of  a new  “right  of  exhibition" 
for  works  of  art  is  to  be  withdrawn,  because 
the  committee  believes  the  issue  should  be 
dealt  with  in  Stage  T wo  of  copyright  revision. 
I will  not  elaborate  further  here,  but  would  be 
willing  to  discuss  it  anytime  with  those 
interested  in  this  problem. 

• The  committee  was  responsive  to  the  criticism 
from  users  of  copyright  materials  about  the 
government’s  decision  to  implement  copyright 
revision  in  two  stages.  “In  order  to  maintain 
access  to  copyright  material,”  says  the  report, 
“educational  institutions  and  libraries  would 
be  required  to  acquire  a licence  and  negotiate 
a fee  with  a reprography  collective,  for 
instance  (if  Bill  C-60  were  to  pass  without 
amendment).  However,  without  a definition 
of  fair  dealing  and  ascertaining  what  exemp- 
tions will  be  provided  in  Stage  T wo,  users  will 
be  handicapped  in  negotiating  equitable  fees.” 
According  to  the  report,  “the  committee 

agrees  that  copyright  users  should  be  permitted 
to  negotiate  with  the  collectives  on  a level 
playing  field.  In  our  view,  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  postponing  the  clauses  of  Bill 
C-60  providing  the  statutory  foundation  for  the 
establishment  of  collectives.  While  the  minister 
(Flora  MacDonald)  has  assured  the  committee 
that  Stage  Two  is  imminent,  no  firm  date  was 
provided  for  the  introduction  of  the  next  phase 
of  amendments  . . . 

“The  committee  believes  that  the  coming  into 
force  of  these  provisions  (dealing  with  the 
statutory  foundation  for  the  reprography  col- 
lectives) should  be  postponed  for  at  least  one 
year  (emphasis  added)  to  provide  a reasonable 
period  of  time  for  the  government  to  determine 
what  exemptions  are  to  be  granted  to  users  . . . 
thus  enabling  the  law  contemporaneously  to 
strike  an  equitable  balance  between  the  interests 
of  both  creators  and  users  alike  . . . 

“The  committee  would  like  to  reiterate  its 
support  for  the  broad  thrust  of  Bill  C-60,  which 
is  certainly  responsible  to  the  creators’  need  for 
legal  protection  of  the  fruits  of  their  efforts.  At 
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the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  that  the  rights  of 
users  also  be  adequately  protected  and  thus  a 
balance  maintained.  The  amendments  suggested 
in  this  report  seek  to  engineer  such  a balance 
between  creator  and  user  needs  while  keeping 
alterations  to  the  proposed  legislation  at  a 
minimum.  Some  groups  which  came  before  the 
committee  suggested  that  they  had  already 
waited  too  long  for  this  legislation  and  they 
urged  that  Bill  C-60  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
regardless  of  flaws  . . . 

"Other  witnesses  had  a different  view.  As  one 
of  them  said:  ‘What  is  the  point  of  having  these 
hearings  before  the  Senate  if,  although  the 
Senate  may  recognize  problems,  it  will  pass  the 
bill  anyway?  This  Senate  committee  has  to  have 
some  purpose  behind  it.  If  the  committee  sees 
problems ...  the  legislation  should  be  sent  back 
with  recommendations  for  amendment.’  This 
committee  subscribes  to  the  latter  view  of  its 
role  in  the  legislative  process.” 

The  vote  was  close,  with  chair  Ian  Sinclair 


(Liberal)  having  to  break  the  tie.  Voting  was 
strictly  along  party  lines. 

Now  the  stage  was  set  for  the  creator- 
publisher-distributor  community  to  raise  the 
roof.  They  mounted  a fantastic  campaign  that 
castigated  the  Senate  committee  for  purposely 
delaying  the  enactment  of  Bill  C-60.  The  delay 
would  result  from  the  fact  that  even  a minor 
amendment  by  Senate  would  mean  that  the  bill 
would  have  to  go  back  to  square  one  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

They  were  fully  encouraged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Communications,  which  had  argued 
similarly  in  its  testimony  before  the  committee. 
This  campaign  had  actually  begun  as  far  back 
as  March  4,  when  Patricia  Dumas,  MacDonald’s 
press  aid,  was  quoted  by  the  Canadian  Press 
(CP)  as  saying  that  the  senators  were  “playing  a 
little  bit  of  Russian  roulette”  if  they  were 
counting  on  the  House  of  Commons  having  the 
time  to  review  the  bill  as  it  might  be  amended  by 
Senate. 

This  was  a bit  like  “playing  chicken"  on  a 
roadway  with  cars  that  are  travelling  in  opposite 
directions.  By  pressuring  the  Senate  committee 
not  to  recommend  any  amendments,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  entire  contents  of  Bill  C-60 
would  be  “lost,”  the  copyright  owners  were 
trying  to  up  the  stakes. 

On  March  2 1 , the  Globe  and  Mail  ran  a story 
on  the  front  page  of  the  business  section  under 
the  headline  “Budding  Tycoon  Sings  the  Blues 
over  Music  Rights.”  On  March  23,  in  the 
entertainment  section,  the  story  was  headed 
“Arts  Community  Challenges  Senate.”  The 


community  of  copyright  owners  was  trying  to 
avoid  any  consideration  of  the  obvious  alter- 
native, which  was  that  the  minister  accept  the 
suggested  amendments  and  then  run  the  revised 
bill  through  first,  second  and  third  readings  in 
the  House  in  one  afternoon  — as  has  been  done 
before  with  other  bills. 

When  the  Senate  committee  published  its 
report  on  March  23,  things  really  hit  the  fan.  On 
March  30,  the  Globe  and  Mail  tan  a story  with  a 
banner  headline  that  read  “Update  Copyright 
Laws,  Norwegian  Publisher  Urges.”  The  pub- 
lisher had  been  “acting  as  a consultant”  to  “the 
group  establishing  a Canadian  copyright 
collective.”  Stories  similar  to  those  I have  cited 
were  being  run  in  the  Toronto  Star  and  in  papers 
across  the  country,  where  they  were  being  taken 
from  the  CP  wire  service. 

Senator  Royce  Frith  has  already  wavered.  In 
stories  published  in  many  newspapers  March  30 
or  3 1 , based  on  CP  wire  reports,  Frith  is  quoted 
as  saying:  “I  was  the  one  that  asked  the 


chairman  (of  the  committee,  Ian  Sinclair)  if  he 
would  put  it  (the  committee’s  report  on  Bill 
C-60)  on  hold  for  a little  time  until  we’ve 
explored  ...  a compromise.”  Frith  claimed  that 
he  was  not  trying  to  avoid  a conflict  between  the 
Commons  and  Senate,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Senate’s  acceptance  of  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  committee  would  cause  the 
bill  to  be  delayed.  It  would  have  to  go  back  to 
the  House  and  would  not  likely  be  brought 
forward  again  before  the  session  ends  or  an 
election  is  called.  In  either  case,  the  bill  would 
"die  on  the  order  paper.” 

If,  however,  MacDonald  and  the  government 
were  to  accept  the  Senate  committee’s  amend- 
ments (assuming  for  the  moment  that  Senate 
itself  accepts  them,  thus  "forcing”  the  issue), 
then  the  essential  minimum  aspect  we  want 
changed  in  Bill  C-60  will  be  achieved  —holding 
up  the  statutory  permission  for  the  formation  of 
collectives  until  the  government  defines  what 
rights  users  will  have  in  the  new  copyright  act. 

This  way,  the  other  important  copyright 
revisions  in  Bill  C-60  need  not  be  delayed, 
because  the  minister  could  reintroduce  the  bill 
as  amended  by  Senate  and  obtain  the  agreement 
of  the  House  for  swift  passage  with  all  three 
readings  in  one  afternoon.  It  has  been  done 
before! 

I refer  readers  to  the  following  message, 
which  I have  taken  (with  permission)  from  an 
Envoy  electronic  mail  message  sent  to  me 
March  3 1 as  a member  of  the  Canadian  Library 
Association’s  copyright  committee,  by  CLA 
executive  director  Jane  Cooney  in  Ottawa.  It 


requests  that  as  many  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  equitable  copyright  revision  as  possible 
contact  members  of  the  Senate  committee  and, 
indeed,  all  and  any  senators  that  we  may  know. 

Please  read  it  and  take  as  much  action  as  you 
can  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Bernard  Katz, 
Library 


Envoy  message  text: 

While  we  thought  we  could  claim  victory 
with  the  Senate  committee’s  report  on  Bill  C- 
60,  we  have  been  caught  off  guard  by  a massive 
lobbying  effort  on  the  part  of  copyright  owners, 
which,  in  the  past  48  hours,  has  succeeded  in 
holding  up  debate  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
recesses  for  Easter  today  and  returns  April  1 8. 
Bill  C-60  will  be  debated  then. 

It  is  imperative  that  CLA  leaders  get  the 
message  to  constituents  and  other  colleagues 
that  the  Senate  needs  indication  of  support  for 
the  committee’s  proposals.  Telegrams,  telexes, 
telephone  calls  to  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Trade  and  Commerce 
(are  needed  now),  telling  them  that  you  fully 
support  the  majority  report  . . . ditto  to  the 
senators  from  your  areas.  They  are  getting 
massive  amounts  of  communication  from  the 
other  side. 

Names  and  phone  numbers  of  the  Senate 


committee  are  as  follows  (all  have  area  code 
613). 

Ian  Sinclair  (chair) 

992-3212 

Margaret  Anderson 

995-0321 

E.W.  Barootes 

992-6012 

Sidney  Buckwold 

996-0410 

Michel  Cogger 

992-2974 

William  Doody 

995-1144 

Royce  Frith 

995-1984 

William  Kelly 

992-0081 

Colin  Kenny 

996-2877 

Finlay  MacDonald 

995-2150 

Allan  MacEachen 

992-9171 

Lorna  Marsden 

992-3106 

Lowell  Murray 

995-2407 

Horace  Olson 

992-4297 

Raymond  Perrault 

992-2682 

Duff  Roblin 

992-2266 

It  is  most  important  to  reach  MacEachen 
(leader  of  the  opposition  in  Senate)  and  Royce 
Frith  (deputy  leader).  Finlay  MacDonald, 
Barootes,  Cogger,  Doody,  Kelly,  Murray  and 
Roblin  are  on  the  government’s  side. 

The  senators  are  approachable  and  are  waiting 
to  hear  from  you.  If  they  are  not  there  when  you 
call,  leave  your  messages  of  support  for  the 
Senate  committee’s  recommendation  to  delay 
proclamation  of  Bill  C-60’s  Section  50  on 
collectives.  This  step  will  enable  users  to 
negotiate  (with  collectives)  on  a level  playing 
field.  We  need  to  know  what  is  in  “Phase  Two” 
(i.e.  the  next  set  of  proposed  amendments) 
before  negotiations  begin. 

Thanks  for  the  co-operation.  The  entire  library 
community  (and  faculty  and  student  communi- 
ties) will  benefit  if  we  act  now.  We’ll  lose  if  we 
don’t.  Pass  this  message  on  from  coast  to  coast. 


Forum  Forum 
Forum  porum 


Editor’s  Note:  With  this  issue,  internal 
readers  receive  a poster  announcing  the 
Canadian  Opera  Company’s  1988/89 
season  and  its  special  rates  for  faculty  and 
staff.  Printed  by  the  COC,  the  poster  is 
carried  in  At  Guelph  at  the  request  of  the 
opera  company’s  marketing  department. 
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Canada’s  intellectuals  should  be  more  involved 
in  public  policy  decision  making,  says  Senator 
Lorna  Marsden.  Speaking  at  the  annual  College 
of  Social  Science  Alumni  Association  (CSSAA) 
dinner  March  23  at  The  Arboretum,  Marsden 
pointed  to  the  Meech  Lake  Accord,  free  trade 
and  the  proposed  new  copyright  legislation  as 


important  areas  where  university  expertise  is 
needed,  but  is  not  sought  by  government.  Left 
to  right:  Marsden;  Prof.  Victor  Ujimoto,  Socio- 
logy & Anthropology,  faculty  adviser  to  the 
CSSAA;  Clara  Marett,  member  of  Board  of 
Governors  and  a U of  G graduate;  and  CSS 
Dean  John  Vanderkamp.  At  the  dinner,  the 


Department  of  Sociology  & Anthropology  also 
announced  a scholarship  in  the  name  of  CSS 
graduate  Wilda  Blacklock,  who  recently  retired 
as  the  department’s  computer  consultant.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  dinner  will  be  used  for  CSS 
graduate  scholarships. 

Photo  by  Joanne  Walters,  Alumni  Affairs 


Historical  farmstead  new  home 
for  research  station  services 


Obituary 

Frederick  Hung 

Frederick  Hung,  founding  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Geography,  died  April  5 at 
St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Guelph.  He  was  82. 

Prof.  Hung,  who  was  also  former  chair 
of  the  department  of  geography  at  the 
University  of  Winnipeg,  retired  from  the 
University  in  January  1972. 

He  was  an  internationally  renowned 
scholar  whose  research  was  acknowledged 
by  several  Canada  Council  awards  and  by 
invitations  to  lecture  at  Yale  and  Oxford 
universities.  He  was  also  much  respected 
as  an  expert  on  tea. 

A member  qf  the  University's  President’s 
Council,  Prof.  Hung  was  an  active  com- 
munity person  — an  elder  of  Chalmers 
United  Church,  founder  of  the  Wellington 
Men’s  Club  and  a Kiwanis  Club  member. 
He  also  helped  organize  the  Chinese- 
Canadian  Cultural  associations  in  Guelph 
and  Winnipeg. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mabel,  two 
sons,  Charles  and  John,  and  a daughter, 
Elizabeth  SorfletL  O 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

Centennial  House,  a majestic  145-year-old  brick 
farmstead  on  the  Elora  Research  Station,  has 
been  officially  declared  the  new  headquarters 
for  the  University’s  Research  Station  Services 
(RSS). 

Clay  Switzer,  Ontario’s  deputy  minister  of 
agriculture  and  food,  and  Dean  of  Research 
Larry  Milligan  presided  over  the  opening 
ceremony  recently.  The  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  holds  a $26-million 
contract  with  the  University  for  research  and 
services,  including  maintenance  of  nine 
government-owned  research  farms. 

Following  a reorganization  last  year,  RSS  had 
been  operating  from  interim  quarters  on  campus. 

Children,  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children of  some  of  the  previous  owners  of  the 
farmstead  were  among  the  guests  on  hand  to 
view  the  results  of  the  year-long,  $140,000 
renovation  project,  which  was  co-ordinated  by 
the  Ministry  of  Government  Services. 

Clearly  visible  high  above  the  paved  road 
that  serves  it,  the  3,000-square-foot  Centennial 
House  is  accessed  by  a rising  laneway  that 
passes  a well-kept  duck  pond  before  sweeping 
on  to  the  farmstead.  Aiming  to  preserve  the 
historical  flavor  of  the  sprawling  two-storey 
house,  contractors  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  tradition  both  inside  and  out.  This  has 
included  restoration  of  the  handcarved  detailing 
on  the  wooden  door  and  window  frames,  floor 
trim  and  stairway  banister. 

Centennial  House  was  identified  as  a historical 
site  and  purchased  by  OM AF  in  1981.  Located 
on  Lot  9,  Concession  1 , of  Pilkington  Township 
on  the  southeast  comer  of  the  1 ,460-acre  Elora 
Research  Station,  the  house  dates  back  to  the 
1 840s.  Other  than  the  construction  of  an  addition 
in  1910,  the  original  structure  has  remained 
relatively  unchanged  throughout  the  century. 

Centennial  House  will  be  staffed  by  RSS  farm 


On  hand  for  the  official  opening  of  Centennial 
House,  new  headquarters  for  the  University’s 
Research  Station  Services,  are,  left  to  right: 
Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan,  George 
Robinson,  farm  management  officer,  Robert 

management  officer  George  Robinson  and 
secretary  Maureen  Drescher.  The  house  is  open 
to  visitors  weekdays  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

RSS’s  1 6 field  employees  cultivate  and  harvest 
3,400  acres  of  farmland,  which  supplies  90  per 
cent  of  the  feed  for  the  University’s  research 
animals  — some  7,274  poultry,  1,894  swine, 
695  beef  cattle,  323  dairy  cattle,  344  turkeys 
and  39  quail. 

“The  University  and  OMAF  have  a long 
tradition  of  co-operation,"  said  Milligan.  “The 
historical  aspect  of  this  venture,  especially  this 


McLaughlin,  executive  director  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food’s  education 
and  research  division,  and  Clay  Switzer,  deputy 
minister  of  OMAF. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research 

year  during  OM  AF’s  centennial,  symbolizes  the 
deep  bonds  between  the  two  groups.”  He  said 
the  establishment  of  Centennial  House  at  the 
Elora  station  — one  of  the  most  state-of-the-art 
farming  facilities  in  Canada  — is  an  indication 
of  OMAF’s  “respect  and  commitment  towards 
maintaining  a connection  with  the  past  and  with 
the  community." 

Switzer  said  OMAF  was  pleased  to  show 
continuing  confidence  in  support  for  U of  G 
research  by  providing  an  office  facility  for 
RSS.  O 


Athletes  honored 

Guelph  athletes  and  their  coaches  were  honored 
March  29  at  the  ninth  annual  athletics  banquet. 
A highlight  of  the  evening  was  presentation  of 
the  Athlete  of  the  Year  awards  for  excellence 
and  versatility  in  intercollegiate  sports. 

The  women’s  award  went  to  Sarah  Hall  for 
her  participation  in  swimming.  The  men’s  award 
was  shared  by  David  Guest,  a member  of  the 
soccer  and  volleyball  teams,  and  football 
Gryphon  Dan  Wicklum.  O 

Our  People 

Bill  Weir  will  be  retiring  April  29  after  1 9 years 
of  service  as  electrical  foreman  of  the  electrical 
shop  in  Blackwood  Hall.  A reception  will  be 
held  in  his  honor  April  21  in  Room  442  of  the 
University  Centre.  For  more  details,  call  Ext. 
2468.  O 


McLeod  to  address  university  health  officials 

Representatives  from  university  and  college  health  services  from  across  the  province  will  meet  in 
Guelph  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  College  Health  Association  May  18  to  20. 

Keynote  speaker  Lyn  McLeod,  minister  of  colleges  and  universities,  will  address  the  conference 
on  the  theme  “College  Health:  Present  Problems,  Future  Trends"  May  18. 

Conference  chair  Susan  Brown,  clinical  administrator  for  Medical  Services,  expects  more  than 
100  people  from  across  Ontario  to  attend.  “We'll  discuss  the  future  for  college  health  services  in 
Ontario  through  clinical  and  administrative  presentations  and  student  development  theory,”  she 
says. 

Seminar  topics  include:  “Yuppie  Flu  or  Post- Viral  Fatigue  Syndrome,"  “Hypoglycemia,” 
“Immunization  in  the  Young  Adult,"  and  “Biofeedback/Relaxation  Therapy."  O 


GWC2:  A model  of 
inter- university  co-operation 


The  universities  of  Guelph  and  Waterloo  picked 
a winner  when  they  decided  to  co-operate  on  a 
graduate  program  in  chemistry.  The  Guelph- 
Waterloo  Centre  for  Graduate  Work  in 
Chemistry,  established  in  1974,  has  become  a 
model  for  inter-university  co-operation. 

Physical  location  was  a help.  The  universities 
are  located  just  half  an  hour’s  drive  apart,  with  a 
mini-van  providing  transportation  for  students 
attending  classes.  Director  Bob  Balahura  of 
Guelph  (the  directorship  rotates  between  the 
two  institutions)  says  every  graduate  student  is 
treated  exactly  the  same  — they  have  the  same 
pay  scale,  the  same  regulations  and  the  same 
courses. 

The  centre  recently  received  an  “A”  rating 
from  the  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies, 
the  body  that  evaluates  graduate  programs  in 
the  province.  “We  were  granted  an  “A"  because 
we  have  good  programs  supported  by  both 
universities  and  good  faculty,”  says  Balahura. 
“We  also  have  a good  record  of  obtaining  funds 
from  government  and  private  agencies.”  Since 
1980,  research  funding  has  increased  from  $2.7 
million  to  $5.4  million,  and  enrolment  has 
grown  from  98  to  1 30. 

The  centre  has  65  faculty  and  is  expected  to 
grow  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  students  a year 
until  it  reaches  a ceiling  of  about  1 60  graduate 
students. 

"We’re  in  an  area  where  there’s  a lot  of 
competition,”  says  Balahura,  “and  we  have  to 
recruit  aggressively."  The  centre  has  taken  in 


more  graduate  students  in  chemistry  in  the  last 
three  years  than  any  other  chemistry  program  in 
Ontario.  It  advertises  in  chemistry  magazines, 
sends  posters  with  reply  cards  to  every  university 
chemistry  department  in  Canada,  actively 
recruits  at  meetings  and  runs  a visiting  speaker 
program  at  other  universities. 

Last  year,  the  centre  ranked  third  in  a world- 
wide compilation  of  research  citations,  coming 
behind  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy and  the  University  of  California,  but  ahead 
of  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Oxford  universities. 
The  ranking,  which  was  made  by  Current 
Contents,  the  publication  of  the  Institute  of 
Scientific  Information,  Philadelphia,  means  "we 
are  competing  successfully  with  all  the  top 
universities  in  the  world,”  says  Balahura. 
Research  reports  have  to  be  cited  at  least  35 
times  in  major  chemistry  publications  before 
they  are  counted  in  the  Current  Contents  ranking. 

The  Guelph-Waterloo  centre  offers  master’s 
and  PhD  programs  in  seven  areas  — analytical, 
biological,  inorganic,  organic,  physical,  polymer 
and  theoretical  chemistry.  Students  are  exposed 
to  many  different  types  of  research,  a sharing  of 
ideas  and  equipment,  and  a wide  selection  of 
courses. 

The  centre  has  proved  to  be  a model  not  only 
for  other  universities,  but  for  Guelph  and 
Waterloo  as  well  — in  the  early  1980s,  they 
created  the  Guelph-Waterloo  Graduate  Program 
in  Physics,  which  has  proved  to  be  equally 
successful.  O 


The  right  rhythm 

Sports  relaxation  rituals  great  for  workplace 


by  Marla  Stewart 

It  happens  behind  closed  doors.  An  executive, 
needing  to  make  an  important  and  potentially 
stressful  decision,  firmly  shuts  the  office  door, 
glances  around  the  room  to  make  sure  no  one  is 
watching,  takes  out  a putter  and  golf  ball,  and 
concentrates  on  that  elusive  line  to  the  hole. 

Mentally  preparing  for  the  stroke,  the  exe- 
cutive’s face  shows  determination  and  con- 
centration. A moment  of  quiet  ensues,  then  in  a 
burst  of  controlled  energy,  the  putter  strikes  the 
ball,  and  the  ball  dances  into  the  cup. 

The  executive  sits  down  at  the  desk,  rereads 
the  crucial  material,  concentrates  for  a moment, 
takes  a deep  breath  and  makes  a decision.  There 
is  no  stress  before  the  decision;  there  will  be  no 
regrets  after. 

Although  many  executives  do  not  handle 
stressful  situations  in  this  manner,  Prof.  Richard 
Lonetto,  Psychology,  says  exercises  like  this  one 
enable  people  to  get  into  the  right  rhythm  before 
making  decisions,  and  virtually  ensure  success. 

Lonetto,  author  of  the  recently  released  book 
The  Rhythm : Being  Your  Best  in  Sport  and 
Business  bases  his  advice  on  his  work  with 
athletes  — both  professional  and  amateur  — 
over  a 12-year  period.  During  that  period,  he 
discovered  a pattern  used  in  sports  activities 
that  could  also  be  carried  over  into  business  life 
— a pattern  that  allows  athletes  to  control  their 
tension  and  anxiety  and  to  perform  at  a consis- 
tently high  level. 

After  working  with  ice  hockey  goal  tenders, 
Lonetto  saw  their  goals-against  average  drop 
dramatically.  Golfers  — both  novices  and 
professionals  — saw  their  stroke  averages  drop 
as  well. 

To  discover  the  rhythm,  Lonetto  had  dozens 
of  athletes  hooked  up  to  heart  monitors  and 
muscle  potential  monitors  to  determine  their 
physical  responses  during  activity.  Golfers  and 
skaters,  as  well  as  football,  hockey,  baseball  and 
basketball  players  all  contributed  to  his  data. 

The  three-part  rhythm  pattern  is  the  same  for 
all  activities.  Phase  1 is  a period  of  preparation 
in  which  the  individual's  heart  rate  is  moderately 
high  and  begins  to  slow  down.  During  Phase  2,  a 
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period  of  stillness  and  decisiveness,  the  heart 
rate  drops  further  until  it  reaches  a low  ebb.  As  it 
picks  up  again,  Phase  3 takes  over  and  an 
individual  is  charged  with  such  excitement  that 
the  person  is  propelled  into  action. 

“By  using  your  favorite  sport  to  learn  how  to 
do  these  things,  you  can  then  take  it  back  to 
work  with  you,”  says  Lonetto.  He  believes  that 
almost  everyone  can  feel  their  rhythm  at  work 
when  playing  sports,  but  must  learn  how  to  plug 
it  in  while  making  important  corporate  or 
family  decisions,  or  simply  while  doing  tasks 
around  the  home. 

“You  need  a ritual  to  calm  yourself,  to  get  in 
control,”  he  says.  That  might  mean  taking  a golf 
club  to  work  or  practising  your  tennis  swing 
before  hiring  a new  secretary,  simply  to  help  get 
your  rhythm  established. 

Lonetto  says  that  besides  the  improved  work 
or  sport  performance,  the  rhythm  is  fun.  “You 
really  can  have  a good  time  with  it,”  he  says. 
“It’s  a very  old  concept  that  work  and  play 
strengthen  each  other.  There  is  nothing  like 
learning  about  yourself  in  a way  that  is  both 
challenging  and  enjoyable.  When  people  try  it, 
they  love  iL”  O 
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Sanderson 
to  head 
CSA 


by  Marla  Stewart 

He’s  young  and  enthusiastic  — some  might 
call  him  naive.  But  in  just  23  years,  Craig 
Sanderson,  the  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion’s (CSA)  president-elect,  has  compiled 
a list  of  credentials  to  match  that  of  any 
budding  politician. 

He  has  a provincial  election  campaign 
under  his  belt,  has  completed  two  years 
towards  a degree  in  political  science  and 
has  served  on  nearly  a dozen  University- 
related  committees,  including  acting  as 
CSA  vice-president,  external,  in  1987/88. 
And  he’s  done  all  that  since  coming  to  U of 
G in  1984. 

Last  month.  Sanderson  won  the  CSA 
presidential  election  against  contender 
Joanne  Bruce.  And  now,  along  with  new 
vice-presidents  Ranee  Willis  (external)  and 
Patrick  Van  Haren  (internal),  he’s  ready  to 
tackle  the  business  at  hand  — representing 
the  interests  of  Guelph  students  to  the 
University,  the  city  and  the  province. 

One  of  the  first  things  Sanderson  wants 
to  see  established  is  a U of  G tenants’ 
association  to  fight  for  student  interests. 
"Many  landlords  take  advantage  of  students 
in  this  city  because  the  housing  situation  is 
not  very  good,”  he  says. 

In  addition  to  the  tenants'  association,  he 
would  like  to  look  into  the  possibility  of 
getting  non-profit  housing  dollars  from  the 
province.  "Premier  Peterson  has  said  the 
shortage  of  housing  is  a serious  problem,” 
he  says. 

Sanderson  would  like  to  see  townhouse- 
style  housing  built  on  University  property, 
but  it’s  a matter  of  bringing  the  money 
from  Queen's  Park  together  with  the 
University-owned  land,  he  says. 

Another  of  the  things  he  would  like  to 
introduce  on  campus  is  a dental  plan  for  all 
students.  This  would  involve  an  expansion 
of  the  current  drug  plan  to  include  dental 
costs,  at  a minimal  charge. 

The  new  president  is  also  looking  into 
the  possibility  of  compiling  an  examination 
registry  in  which  students  could  look  up 


Craig  Sanderson 


exams  from  previous  years  for  their  study 
preparation.  In  addition  to  the  examination 
registry,  he  would  like  to  see  a faculty- 
student  guide  or  a course  evaluation  guide 
introduced.  The  guide  would  enable  stu- 
dents to  read  other  students’  assessments  of 
a course  or  professor  before  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  lake  a course. 

Sanderson's  track  record  during  his  tenure 
as  CSA  vice-president,  external,  brought 
about  several  positive  changes  for  Guelph 
students.  The  first-ever  students’  city  bus 
pass  — something  the  CSA  has  been 
fighting  to  get  foryears  — came  about  this 
year  through  Sanderson’s  lobbying.  A new 
cable  television  show  to  highlight  student 
issues,  an  International  Student  Club 
Council  and  the  CSA  housing  handbook 
are  some  of  the  other  accomplishments  of 
his  term. 

Next  year,  besides  being  CSA  president, 
Sanderson  will  also  serve  as  Ontario’s 
national  executive  representative  for  the 
C anadian  Federation  of  Students.  “It  doesn’t 
give  me  a lot  of  idle  time,"  he  says.  “But  I’m 
not  going  to  sit  quiet  — that’s  just  not 
me." 

Sanderson  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Tom  Sander- 
son, co-ordinator  of  OVC’s  externship 
program  and  supervisor  of  the  Eramosa 
Research  Station.  O 


NRC  directory  available 


A directory  listing  scientific  programs,  services 
and  facilities  at  the  National  Research  Council 
(NRC)  is  now  available.  NRC  says  the  publi- 
cation aims  to  meet  the  information  needs  of 
Canada’s  science  and  technology  community. 
The  NRC  Directory  of  Research  Activities  is 


available  in  English  or  French  for  $10  from 
Publication  Sales  and  Distribution,  Building  R- 
88,  NRC,  Ottawa  K 1 A 0R6.  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  receiver  general  for  Canada, 
credit  National  Research  Council  of  Canada. 

(Notes  frvm  AUCC)  O 


Thinking  about  buying  rural  property? 


If  you  dream  of  expanding  your  rural  horizons 
to  a home  in  the  country  or  a small  hobby  farm, 
U of  G can  help  turn  your  dreams  into  reality. 
The  University’s  popular  Saturday  courses  in 
agriculture  have  helped  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  find  their  niche  in  the  country. 

Retired  couples,  young  families,  individuals 
from  large  cities  and  small  towns  have  learned 
how  to  get  the  most  from  their  country  homes 
through  a one-day  course  called  “Buying  Rural 
Property."  Continuing  Education  will  offer  this 
popular  course  April  30. 

Instructors  include  a lawyer,  a farm  appraisal 
specialist,  a professional  land  surveyor,  a farm 
financial  adviser  and  a soil  scientist  — specialists 
who  will  provide  guidelines  on  how  to  invest 
wisely  in  rural  property.  They’ll  answer  your 
questions  and  give  you  the  right  questions  to  ask 
about  land  use,  soil  quality,  township  zoning 
regulations,  taxation  and  the  legal  rights  of  rural 
property  owners. 

Look  to  U of  G for  additional  ideas  on  how  to 
enjoy  and  profit  from  your  small  acreage.  In 
response  to  a growing  interest  in  fish  farming. 
Continuing  Education  will  offer  a one-day 
course  April  16,  and  again  June  18,  that  will 
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help  potential  fish  farmers  get  started.  The 
curriculum  covers  everything  from  pond  and 
raceway  construction  to  hatchery  management, 
record  keeping  and  marketing. 

Cost  for  either  “Buying  Rural  Property”  or 
“Fish  Farming”  is  $150  per  person,  $225  per 
couple.  Both  courses  run  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.,  with  lunch  provided.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  3956.  O 


Introducing  the  travelling  classroom 


Colored  slides  and  filmstrips  can  show  you  the 
beauty  of  an  English  garden,  but  to  experience 
the  history  of  English  landscapes  you  have  to  be 
there. 

That’s  why  Continuing  Education  has  deve- 
loped a unique  educational  program  that 
incorporates  expert  instruction  in  horticulture 
with  a garden  tour  that  includes  the  most 
famous  of  England’s  gardens. 

The  two- week  learning  vacation,  scheduled 
May  14  to  28,  will  take  participants  to  Kew 
Gardens,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at 
Wisley,  the  Oxford  University  Botanical 
Gardens,  Blenheim  Palace  and  many  other 
English  landmarks.  Travellers  will  stay  at  his- 
toric Moor  Hall,  known  for  its  fine  gardens. 

This  custom-designed  program  will  be  taught 
by  recently  retired  horticulture  professor  Harold 
Crawford,  who  was  also  associate  chair  of  the 
Division  of  Independent  Study.  The  course  will 
also  include  special  guest  lectures  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Noreen  Jardine  of  Tile  Hill 
College,  Coventry. 


The  concept  of  a “travelling  classroom”  has 
also  been  applied  to  a new  non-credit  course  on 
the  U.S.S.R.  Prof.  Fred  Eidlin,  Political  Studies, 
will  introduce  his  vacationing  students  to  the 
Kremlin,  the  Armory  Palace  Museum, 
Leningrad,  the  Hermitage,  Peter-Paul  Fortress 
and  many  other  historic  sites. 

Travellers  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  Soviet  students  and  educators,  visit 
day-care  centres  and  marriage  palaces,  attend 
the  circus  or  the  ballet  and  participate  in 
informal  gatherings  and  hiking  adventures.  A 
student  of  Soviet  political  history,  Eidlin  has 
visited  the  U.S.S.R.  on  several  occasions  and 
will  offer  a unique  insight  into  the  history  of 
Soviet  politics  and  the  current  social  structure. 

The  U.S.S.R.  learning  vacation  departs  Aug. 
14  for  two  weeks.  Travellers  will  visit  Moscow, 
Leningrad  and  Tallinn,  with  en  route 
accommodation  in  Helsinki. 

To  learn  more  about  these  unique  “travelling 
classroom"  courses,  call  Continuing  Education, 
Ext.  3956,  for  a free  brochure.  O 


Management  skills  for  research  programs 


Innovation  doesn’t  happen  without  researchers 
following  hunches  and  giving  free  reign  to  their 
creativity.  But  successful  innovation  also  needs 
priorities,  management  plans  and  budgets.  In 
industry,  in  research  institutions  and  in  univer- 
sities — wherever  the  process  of  discovery  is 
going  on  — there  is  conflict. 

U of  G has  developed  an  educational  program 
to  help  research  managers  deal  with  these 
conflicts  by  providing  them  with  vital  skills  in 
communication,  financial  management,  organi- 
zation, motivation  and  leadership. 

Too  often  scientists  and  administrators  who 
rise  to  positions  of  management  are  unprepared 
for  the  task  of  overseeing  other  researchers  and 
program  budgets,  says  instructor  Jim  Mahone, 


who  directs  U of  G's  joint  research  programs 
with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  An  experienced  researcher,  research 
manager,  teacher  and  communicator,  Mahone 
says  most  scientists  promoted  to  management 
positions  need  to  improve  their  management 
skills  to  ensure  that  research  programs  run 
efficiently  and  smoothly. 

The  research  management  program  will 
answer  this  need  through  a mix  of  lectures, 
discussions,  case  studies,  group  work  and 
presentations.  The  course  runs  May  8 to  13; 
enrolment  is  limited  to  24  participants.  For 
more  information  or  to  register,  call  Continuing 
Education,  Ext.  3956.  O 


The  worldwide 


magic  of  CoSy 


by  Marla  Stewart 

Two  centuries  ago,  when  Britannia  ruled  the 
waves,  the  sun  never  set  on  the  British  empire. 
Today,  U of  G has  established  its  own  worldwide 
empire  on  which  the  sun  is  not  likely  to  set  for 
quite  some  time. 

CoSy,  the  computer  conferencing  system 
developed  at  the  University,  will  continue  to 
make  its  mark  in  the  computing  world  if  past 
successes  are  any  indication  of  future  glory. 
With  sites  across  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  sites  under 
negotiation  with  users  in  Spain,  France, 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  CoSy's  international 
use  is  growing  rapidly. 

Within  the  past  year,  CoSy  has  more  than 
doubled  its  customers  and  now  counts  almost 
70  sites  in  its  clientele.  And  that  doesn't  include 
the  people  on  CoSy’s  service  bureau,  many  of 
whom  are  using  the  system  on  a trial  basis,  says 
Bill  Harcourt,  CoSy's  marketing  manager.  He 
estimates  CoSy  has  hundreds  of  people  on  the 
service  bureau  on  a trial  basis  — people  who 
“don't  want  to  buy  a system  yet;  they  want  to  see 
how  the  service  works.” 

Among  those  using  the  bureau,  CoSy  counts 
such  prestigious  groups  as  the  heads  of  the 
Medical  School  Libraries  of  Canada,  the 
Association  of  Research  Libraries  of  America, 
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the  International  Development  Research 
Council,  Canada’s  Department  of  External 
Affairs,  CUSO,  the  World  University  Service  of 
Canada,  various  educational  institutions  and 
the  International  Physicians  for  the  Prevention 
of  Nuclear  War  (IPPNW). 

American  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Dr. 
Bernard  Lown,  who  is  U.S.  president  for  IPPNW, 
says  his  organization  has  "profited  by  the  magic 
of  CoSy.  IPPNW  is  a more  democratic  and 
more  effective  organization  because  of  CoSy." 

Harcourt  and  Marg  Ellis,  CoSy’s  customer 
support  co-ordinator  in  Guelph,  emphasize  the 
fact  that  CoSy  is  much  more  than  just  an 
electronic  mail  or  file  transfer  system.  "Our 
biggest  difficulty  has  been  educating  people  in 
what  computer  conferencing  really  is,"  says 
Ellis. 

Among  the  CoSy  users  making  good  use  of 
the  system’s  capacity  is  the  University  of  Arizona. 
It  chose  CoSy  because  of  its  potential  as  a 
teaching  adjunct,  for  its  research  potential  and 
for  its  ease  in  administration,  says  Dr.  Roger 
Caldwell,  a professor  and  special  assistant  to 
the  provost,  and  a CoSy  enthusiast. 

At  the  University  of  Maryland,  Bill  Seeley,  a 
system  programmer  in  the  information  resources 
management  division,  says  his  university  was 
looking  for  “some  way  to  facilitate  communi- 


cation among  various  campus  groups,  especially 
those  with  an  interest  in  computing.  When  we 
saw  a demonstration  of  CoSy,  what  sold  us  was 
the  energy,  the  activity,  the  communication 
taking  place.” 

CoSy  allows  institutions  and  groups  to  replace 
face-to-face  meetings  with  computer  meetings, 
by  organizing  electronic  messages.  In  this  way, 
conferences  “read  like  a face-to-face  conver- 
sation,” says  Harcourt.  Users  can  save  valuable 
time  as  well  as  thousands  of  dollars  in  travel  and 
accommodation  because  no  one  in  the  confer- 
ence has  to  travel  beyond  an  office  chair  to 
connect  with  users  in  other  cities  or  countries. 

B YTE magazine,  an  American  microcomputer 
publication  with  a circulation  of  450,000, 
introduced  its  readers  to  an  electronic  infor- 
mation exchange  using  CoSy  software  in  1985. 
The  magazine  chose  CoSy  because  “we  wanted 
something  that  was  easy  to  use  for  beginners  but 
had  enough  power  that  people  with  experience 
could  take  advantage  of  it,”  says  George  Bond, 
BYTE's  managing  editor  for  electronic  pub- 
lishing and  communication.  “CoSy  was  a very 
good  fit.” 

In  the  future,  the  CoSy  group  sees  the  deve- 
lopment of  a multilingual  CoSy  system  as  a 
definite  possibility.  Although  English  seems  to 
be  the  language  of  technology,  an  enormous 


market  for  other  languages  is  not  yet  being 
tapped. 

In  comparison  to  other  popular  conferencing 
systems,  Harcourt  says  CoSy’s  greatest  advan- 
tage is  that  it  is  simple,  straightforward  and 
more  “user  friendly”  than  other  systems,  but  at 
the  same  time  provides  a powerful  command 
structure  for  the  experienced  user. 

He  believes  a system  should  be  simple  enough 
for  a child  to  use,  and  he  says  CoSy  is  almost 
that  rudimentary. 

CoSy’s  price  is  also  very  competitive  com- 
pared with  other  conferencing  systems,  he  says. 
To  encourage  educational  use,  CoSy  gives 
educational  institutions  a discount. 

Harcourt  says  CoSy’s  biggest  struggle  is  to 
keep  ahead  of  new  developments  so  as  not  to 
fall  behind  other  conferencing  systems.  “In  this 
business,  you  could  be  out  the  window  in  six 
months.  We  have  an  excellent  development 
team  working  like  crazy  on  a variety  of 
enhancements  to  the  system." 

CoSy  was  developed  at  the  University  by  a 
team  of  people  in  1983  and  was  released  for 
sale  in  1985.  Harcourt,  Ellis  and  Bev  Hunter 
comprise  the  system’s  marketing  staff,  but,  says 
Harcourt,  “we  get  a lot  of  help  from  the  team, 
friends  of  CoSy  on  campus,  as  well  as  references 
from  every  CoSy  site."  O 


Farmers’  hidden  losses 
similiar  to  stock  market  crash 


Canadian  farmers  have  suffered  losses  in  their 
asset  values  not  unlike  setbacks  that  followed 
last  October’s  stock  market  crash,  says  Prof. 
George  Brinkman,  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business. 

Brinkman  says  that  although  farmers  realized 
a record  net  farm  income  in  1987,  their  income 
from  the  market  fell  to  a dismal  $2.03  billion,  a 
$ I -billion  drop  from  the  previous  year. 

“With  adjustments  for  inflation,  this  is  the 
smallest  amount  the  market  has  contributed  to 
Canadian  farmers’  incomes  since  the  1930s,” 
he  says. 

The  depressed  market  prices  further  escalated 
an  alarming  trend  in  farmers’  liquidity,  says 
Brinkman.  The  declining  price  of  farm  products 
in  the  market  devalues  the  worth  of  buildings 
and  farm  property,  which  had  grown  to  unrea- 
listic levels  during  the  height  of  rising  land 
prices  in  the  early  1980s. 

This  year’s  poor  showing  marks  the  fifth  year 
in  a row  that  farmers’  land  and  building  losses 
have  more  than  equalled  their  net  farm  income. 
For  commercial  farmers,  who  derive  most  of 
their  income  from  agriculture,  the  consequences 
have  been  devastating.  “Compare  that  to  losses 
on  the  stock  market,”  says  Brinkman.  “How 
many  businesses  could  keep  losing  more  in 
asset  values  than  they  earned  from  income  five 
years  in  a row  before  they  went  broke? 


"This  continuing  devaluation  increases 
farmers’  vulnerability  to  bankruptcy  and  dis- 
solves the  collateral  needed  as  security  for 
loans,"  he  says.  "It  relates  unfavorably  to  their 
borrowing  power."  If  their  land  and  buildings 
are  repeatedly  devalued,  farmers  eventually  run 
out  of  equity.  It’s  like  the  equity  in  your  house 
continually  dropping  until  you  owe  more  than 
it’s  worth.  When  you  owe  more  than  your  total 
assets  are  worth,  technically  you're  bankrupt,  he 
says. 

Net  farm  income  grew  to  a record  $5.56 
billion  in  1 987,  but  only  because  of  government 
involvement,  which  was  at  an  all-time  high. 
Payments  and  rebates  to  farmers  from  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  rose  to 
$3.52  billion  — $1  billion  more  than  in  1986. 

The  biggest  beneficiaries  were  farmers  in 
Saskatchewan,  who  received  $1.28  billion, 
followed  by  Alberta  with  $831  million  and 
Ontario  with  $533  million.  In  fact,  net 
government  transfers  and  rebates  to  prairie 
farmers  amounted  to  1 13  per  cent  of  their  net 
farm  income. 

"Without  so  much  government  help,  1987 
would  have  been  a disaster,”  says  Brinkman.  “It 
was  indeed  a disaster  as  far  as  market  prices  for 
grains  and  oilseeds  were  concerned.  Assistance 
was  at  a record  high,  and  still  some  people  say  it 
wasn’t  enough."  O 


Campus  Canada 


Prof.  Len  Conolly,  centre,  Prof.  Harry  Lane  material  from  the  Theatre  Passe  Muraille 
and  librarian  Nancy  Sadek  get  a first  look  at  collection. 
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Theatre  Passe  Muraille 
history  to  survive  in  archives 


Toronto’s  Theatre  Passe  Muraille  has  donated 
its  archives  to  the  University’s  library,  re- 
affirming U of  G’s  role  as  a leader  in  the  study 
of  Canadian  theatre. 

With  the  donation,  the  Passe  Muraille  collec- 
tion becomes  one  of  the  largest  in  Guelph’s 
theatre  archives,  says  Prof.  Len  Conolly, 
Drama.  “They  had  kept  virtually  everything.” 

At  a brief  ceremony  on  campus  Feb.  16,  the 
library  welcomed  60  box  loads  of  Theatre  Passe 
Muraille  material  into  its  collection.  With  this 
acquisition,  says  Conolly,  “I  am  reasonably 
confident  that  the  University  of  Guelph  has  the 
largest  theatre  archives  collection  in  the 
country.”  Closest  rivals  are  the  collections  of 
the  Stratford  Festival  and  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Library. 

Nancy  Sadek,  librarian-in-charge  of  archival 
and  special  collections,  agrees  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  indeed  “become  the  major  repository 
of  theatre  archives  in  Canada.” 

Theatre  Passe  Muraille  — or  theatre  beyond 
walls  — was  one  of  the  early  alternative 
theatres  in  Toronto,  performing  often-contro- 
versial  plays  that  reflected  Canadian  political 
and  social  issues.  “They  like  to  provoke  and  to 
shock,”  says  Conolly.  The  theatre  — celebrating 
its  20th  anniversary  this  year  — aims  to  avoid 
constraints  of  theatrical  form  and  convention, 
he  says. 

The  materials  include  programs,  posters, 
scripts,  prompt  scripts,  photographs,  publicity 
material,  reviews,  audio  and  video  tapes  and 
administration  records. 

The  University  is  not  the  only  one  benefiting 
from  the  donation,  says  Conolly.  The  theatre 
now  has  greater  access  to  its  archives  than  it  did 
before,  because  all  material  will  be  properly 
sorted  and  catalogued.  “Now  they  are  sure  that 
their  history  will  survive,”  he  says. 

Part  of  the  cataloguing  process  includes  a 
special  U of  G system  of  detailed  on-line 
indexing,  says  Sadek.  Without  having  to  go 
through  the  cumbersome  process  of  leafing 
through  card  catalogues,  researchers  can  now 
browse  through  the  University’s  1,700  linear 
feet  of  theatre  archives  on  a computer  screen. 

The  Theatre  Passe  Muraille  collection  will 
not  be  entirely  sorted  or  catalogued  for  about  a 
year,  says  Sadek,  but  certain  elements  should 


be  ready  for  the  fall.  Until  then,  the  collection 
will  not  be  accessible  to  students  or  researchers, 
although  library  staff  and  Department  of  Drama 
faculty  will  respond  to  specific  inquiries. 

The  Passe  Muraille  archive  joins  more  than  a 
dozen  other  collections,  including  those  from 
the  Shaw  Festival,  Tarragon  and  CentreStage 
theatres  and  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival. 

Conolly  says  other  collections  are  under 
negotiation.  O 


Canadian  artist  Alex  Colville  spoke  on  campus 
recently  to  mark  the  retirement  of  Prof.  Helen 
Dow,  Department  of  Fine  Art,  seen  here  with 
Colville,  left,  and  Dean  of  Arts  David  Murray. 
Dow  and  members  of  her  family  have  donated 


Concordia  University  has  signed  a five-year 
agreement  with  Poland’s  ministry  of  culture, 
making  the  university  the  “principal  point  of 
entry"  for  cultural,  artistic  and  academic  groups 
visiting  Canada  from  Poland.  The  first  exchanges 
of  students,  faculty  and  artists-in-residence  under 
the  agreement  will  begin  this  fall. 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario  has 
received  funds  from  the  federal  government  to 
support  the  William  G.  Davis  Chair  in  Inter- 
national Trade  and  the  university's  program  in 
journalism  for  native  peoples.  The  funds, 
$25,000  and  $50,000  respectively,  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  University  of  Sherbrooke  has  adopted  a 
policy  requiring  all  undergraduate  students  to 
demonstrate  proof  of  their  written  and  oral 
French  proficiency.  Beginning  in  1988/89, 
undergraduate  students  will  be  required  to  pass 
a test  of  their  French  grammar,  spelling  and 
vocabulary  skills  before  graduation.  Students 
who  fail  the  test  will  be  offered  remedial  classes. 

An  industrial  research  chair  in  optical 
telecommunications  has  been  established  at 
Laval  University.  The  chair  is  funded  jointly  by 
a $600,000  grant  over  five  years  from  Quebec- 
Telephone  and  $886,000  from  the  Natural 


24  Canadian  artworks  to  the  University  to  be 
housed  in  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 
Last  year,  Dow  donated  27  works  by  Colville  to 
the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 

Photo  by  Joanne  Walters,  Alumni  Affairs 


Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council, 
with  additional  funds  to  be  raised  by  Laval. 
(Notes  from  AUCC)  O 

Letters 
to  the 
Editor 

Thank-you 

On  March  15,  I was  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  accompany  my  granddaugh- 
ter Jessica  to  Campus  Days  at  the  Uni- 
versity. I found  the  event  interesting,  and  I 
quite  enjoyed  myself. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  afternoon,  while 
walking  from  the  University  Centre  to  my 
car,  I had  the  misfortune  to  fall  and  break 
my  arm. 

I would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  convey 
my  thanks  to  the  students  who  stopped  to 
help  me.  the  emergency  services  people 
who  transported  me.  Dr.  Andrew  Hackett 
and  the  nurses  at  Medical  Services,  and  the 
various  University  personnel  who  helped 
to  locate  my  granddaughter  after  my  fall. 

Mary  Scarlett, 
Guelph.  I 


New  on  the 
shelves 


A new  study  of  continuing  education  policies 
and  practices  at  universities  across  the  country 
has  been  published  by  the  Canadian  Association 
for  University  Continuing  Education  (CAUCE). 

The  study,  which  was  jointly  funded  by 
CAUCE  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  provides 
information  on  a wide  range  of  issues,  including 
staff  recruitment  practices,  registration  pro- 
cedures for  continuing  education  and  special 
rules  affecting  part-time  students. 

The  study  is  "the  first  charting  of  the  waters 
for  continuing  education  operations  in  Canada,” 
says  John  Morris,  director  of  extension  and 
summer  session  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  and  co-ordinator  of  the  study. 

CAUCE  plans  to  update  the  study  every  five 
years;  the  organization  is  gearing  up  to  conduct 
the  next  one  in  1990.  Copies  of  the  study  are 
available  for  $10  from  CAUCE,  151  Slater  St., 
Ottawa  KIP  5N1,  613-563-1236.  (Notes from 
AUCC)  O 
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Briefly 

Student  recital 

The  Department  of  Music  presents  a concert  by 
Lorraine  Peters,  voice  student  of  Patricia 
Harton-McCord,  April  14  at  4 p.m.  in  Room 
107,  MacKinnon  building.  Admission  is  free. 

Brown  bag  film  series 

The  Professional  Staff  Association’s  brown  bag 
lunch  film  series  continues  April  21  with 
"Meetings  are  in  People  " It  will  be  shown  at 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  441.  University 
Centre. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees 

The  Arboretum's  dinner  theatre  production  of 
Key  for  Two  is  being  held  over  for  two  per- 
formances April  1 6 and  23.  Dinner  begins  at  6 
p.m.;  the  play  begins  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$25.50  at  the  University  Centre  box  office,  Ext. 
3940. 

Prayers  for  Africa 

The  University  chaplains  and  the  Guelph  and 
District  Ministerial  Association  are  sponsoring 
“People  and  Prayers  for  Peace  and  Justice  in 
South  Africa,”  a vigil  and  public  declaration  of 
support,  April  17  at  3 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall. 

Computer  seminar 

Steven  Brown,  executive  director  of  the  Howard 
Kale  Educational  Foundation  in  Scottsdale, 
Arizona,  will  be  on  campus  April  26  to  present  a 
seminar  and  a workshop  on  Kammand  Edu- 
cational, a fourth-generation  computer  language. 
An  open  seminar,  “A  Commitment  to  Computer 
Literacy,”  runs  from  9:30  a.m.  to  noon  in  Room 
102,  MacLachlan  building.  Registration  is 
required  for  the  workshop,  "Programming  with 
Kammand  Educational  for  Teaching  and 
Learning  Activities,"  which  runs  from  1 :30  p.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  in  Room  1 10,  MacLachlan  building. 
Cost  of  the  workshop  is  $15.  Brown’s  visit  is 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies  and  the  Office  for  Educational  Practice. 
For  registration  information,  call  Ext.  2241. 

Meet  the  artist 

An  exhibition  of  paintings,  water  colors  and 
color  aquatint  etchingsby  Manfred  Heine-Baux 
is  on  display  in  the  Faculty  Club,  Level  5, 
University  Centre,  until  April  29.  Heine-Baux 
will  be  at  the  club  April  1 7 from  2 to  5 p.m. 

Citizenship  classes 

The  Guelph  and  District  Multicultural  Centre 
Inc.  is  offering  citizenship  development  classes 
in  May.  Topics  covered  included  the  history, 
geography  and  government  of  Canada,  and  the 
responsibilities,  rights  and  privileges  of  Canadian 
citizens.  Cost  is  $10.  Register  at  836-2222. 

Courses  available 

Openings  still  remain  in  some  non-credit 
Continuing  Education  courses  beginning  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  "Dynamic  Presentation 
Skills"  is  a two-day  course  April  20  and  21; 
"Advanced  Lotus  1-2-3”  is  a day-long  course 
April  2 3;  “The  Success  Seminar  for  Secretaries” 
is  a day-long  course  April  27;  and  “Shakespeare’s 
World,”  a course  consisting  of  four  lectures  on 
campus  and  four  performances  of  Shakespearean 
plays  at  Stratford,  begins  June  9.  For  more 
information  on  these  and  other  courses,  call 
Continuing  Education  at  Ext.  3956  or  3957. 


Workplace  hazards 

The  Guelph  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Resource  Centre  offers  government  publications 
on  health  and  safety  issues,  and  other  information 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  human  kinetics 
students  doing  ergonomics  projects,  and  to 
toxicology  and  chemistry  students  studying 
workplace  hazards.  The  centre,  located  in  the 
basement  at  5 Douglas  St.,  is  open  Fridays  from 
1 to  5 p.m. 

Show  and  tell 

The  Ontario  Universities  and  Colleges  Instruc- 
tional Show  and  Tell,  sponsored  by  the  Office 
for  Educational  Practice,  will  be  held  April  20 
to  22.  The  conference  will  consist  of  three  one- 
day  programs:  arts,  humanities  and  social 
sciences  April  20;  agricultural  and  medical 
sciences  April  21;  and  mathematics,  physical 
and  biological  sciences  April  22.  Each  day  will 
consist  of  presentations  of  teaching  innovations 
in  the  various  disciplines.  For  more  information 
or  to  register,  call  Elizabeth  Black,  Ext.  2427. 

International  involvement 

The  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  and  the  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada  presents  a conference  on 
“The  Expanding  Role  of  Universities  in  Inter- 
national Co-operation"  April  25  to  27  in 
Montreal.  For  information,  contact  Walter 
Cibischino,  Conference  Secretariat,  631  King 
Edward  Ave.,  Ottawa  KIN  6N5,  613-223- 
6472,  or  call  Alexandra  Spall,  Centre  for 
International  Programs,  Ext.  3256. 

Viewpoints  exhibition 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  presents  the 
annual  juried  exhibition  Viewpoints  until  May 
15.  Viewpoints  presents  56  wbrks  by  artists  and 
artisans  in  Wellington  and  neighboring  counties 
in  all  craft  and  fine  art  media,  including  video 
and  photography.  On  April  17  at  2 p.m.,  jury 
member  Heather  Hatch,  director  of  Toronto’s 
Market  Gallery,  will  lead  a tour  of  the  exhibition. 

Banking  hours 

The  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce’s 
campus  sub-agency  will  not  offer  the  regular  I 
to  3 p.m.  counter  service  from  April  15  to  Aug. 
29.  The  three  instant  teller  units  will  continue  to 
provide  24-hour  service  throughout  the  summer. 

Champagne  reception 

The  Faculty  Club  presents  a champagne  recep- 
tion for  club  members  April  22  at  8 p.m.  The 
reception  is  to  honor  charter  members  and  past 
presidents  of  the  club. 

B of  G cancelled 

The  Board  of  Governors  meeting  tentatively 
scheduled  for  April  28  has  been  cancelled.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  May  26. 

Biology  training  course 

The  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  UNESCO 
and  ICRO  present  an  international  training 
course  on  selected  topics  of  modem  biology 
Oct.  I,  1988,  to  Aug.  31,  1989,  in  Szeged, 
Hungary.  The  course  is  offered  to  individuals 
under  30  who  possess  a university  degree  in 
natural  sciences  and  have  had  one  year’s 
experience  in  biological  research.  Application 
deadline  is  May  1 , 1 988.  For  more  information, 
call  Alexandra  Spall,  Ext.  3256. 


University  salaries  lower  than  in  private  sector 


Ontario  university  professors  and  senior 
administrators  generally  receive  lower  salaries 
than  their  counterparts  in  the  private  sector, 
according  to  a recent  study  conducted  for  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  (COU). 

The  study  by  Hay  Management  Consultants 
found  that: 

• average  salaries  of  senior  administrators  are 
considerably  lower  than  private-sector 
"market"  levels,  employee  benefits  are  no 
better  than  average  and  perquisites  are  vir- 
tually non-existent; 

• faculty  salaries,  on  average,  are  below  both 
private-  and  public-sector  salaries  for  positions 
of  comparable  job  content;  and 

• only  when  academics  achieve  the  rank  of  full 
professor  — on  average  at  the  age  of  42  — do 
their  salaries  begin  to  approach  a competitive 
range  with  other  groups. 

The  study  also  examined  issues  such  as  tenure 
and  sabbaticals  — both  of  which  the  consultants 
concluded  were  "essential”  to  the  tasks  of 


scholarship  and  teaching. 

For  more  on  the  study,  see  the  April  1988 
issue  of  University  Affairs  or  contact  William 
Sayers,  Director  of  Communications,  COU, 
Suite  8039,  130  St.  George  St.,  Toronto,  416- 
979-2 1 65.  (Notes  from  AUCC)  O, 


Appointments 

Sashika  Seevaratnam  has  joined  the  Personnel 
Department  as  employment  equity  program 
assistant.  Within  the  next  few  months,  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  appointment  of  an 
employment  equity  co-ordinator,  reporting  to 
the  president,  to  spearhead  policy  development 
and  program  implementation  for  the  University’s 
new  employment  equity  initiatives,  says  Per- 
sonnel. Seevaratnam’s  role  will  be  to  provide 
related  administrative  and  research  support 
from  Personnel.  O 


Bill  Wrye,  Ontario’s  minister  of  consumer  and  Consumer  Studies  lecturer  Nancy  Hall,  Wrye, 

commercial  relations,  was  on  campus  March  department  chair  Prof.  John  Pratschke  and 
22  to  address  students  in  the  Department  of  Prof.  Richard  Vosburgh. 

Consumer  Studies.  From  left  to  right  are  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services. 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  April  13 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  1 2: 1 0 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Soil  Conservation  Week  - Discussion:  "Ste- 
wardship of  Agricultural  Land  and  Wildlife 
Habitat,”  1 :30  to  4 p.m.,  Arboretum  Centre,  $5. 
Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride),  17 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - "Woodcock  Walk,” 
7:30  p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre,  preregister 
at  Ext.  3932. 


THURSDAY,  April  14 

Student  Recital  - Lorraine  Peters,  voice,  noon, 
Room  107,  MacKinnon  building,  free. 
Worship  - Meet  and  Eat:  “The  Ethics  of  Food 
Production  and  Marketing,”  Bruce  Holub,  noon 
to  2 p.m.,  UC  335. 

Botany  Seminar  - “Evolutionary  Diversification 
of  Land  Plants,"  Patricia  Gensel,  3 p.m..  Botany/ 
Genetics/Zoology  building  1 17. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - "Cry  of  the  Loon,” 
Jane  McCracken,  8:30  p.m.,  Arboretum  Centre. 


FRIDAY,  April  15 

Schedule  of  Events  - DVM  program  classes 
conclude. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m.. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  Ecumenical  Holy  Com- 
munion, 1:10  p.m.,  Chapel;  Muslim  Students’ 
Association,  Jumaa’h  Prayer,  12:30  p.m.,  UC 
332. 

Calcium  Club  - “Lymphocyte  Calcium  Test  for 
MH,”  Barbara  Kalow,”  1 1:50  a.m..  Pathology 
144. 

National  Wildlife  Week  - "Owl  Prowl,”  8 p.m., 
meet  at  OVC  parking  lot,  College  and  Gordon. 


SATURDAY,  April  16 

Schedule  of  Events  - Examinations  conclude. 
Continuing  Education  - “Fish  Farming,”  9:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  register  at  Ext.  3064. 
Worship  - Muslim  Students’  Association  Lec- 
tures on  Islam,  6 p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 
National  Wildlife  Week  - “Wildlife  by  Canoe,” 
call  824-5838  for  information;  “Spring  in 
Rockwood,”  1:30  p.m.,  Rockwood  Library; 
“Ribbit  — A Little  Night  Music,”  7 p.m., 
Guelph  Lake  Interpretive  Centre. 

Dinner  Theatre  - Theatre  in  the  Trees,  Key  for 
Two , 6 p.m.,  The  Arboretum  Centre,  $25.50. 


SUNDAY,  April  17 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic,  9:45  a.m.; 
Everton  (novice  ride),  30  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall;  "People  and  Prayers  for  Peace 
and  Justice  in  South  Africa,"  3 p.m.,  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

Art  Tour  and  Discussion  - “Viewpoints,”  2 
p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  free. 


MONDAY,  April  18 

Schedule  of  Events  - DVM  program  examin- 
ations commence. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  p.m.. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

TUESDAY,  April  19 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m.. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Senate  - Meeting,  8 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  20 

Continuing  Education  - “Dynamic  Presentation 
Skills,”  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  continues  April  21, 
register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler,  25  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 

FRIDAY,  April  22 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m.. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  Muslim  Students’  Asso- 
ciation, Jumaa’h  Prayer,  12:30  p.m.,  UC  332. 

SATURDAY,  April  23 

Continuing  Education  - “Advanced  Lotus  1-2- 
3,"  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  register  at  Ext. 
3956/7. 

Worship  - Muslim  Students’  Association,  Lec- 
tures on  Islam,  6 p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

SUNDAY,  April  24 

Cycling  Club  - Elora  Gorge,  45  miles,  10  a.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
10:30  a.m.,  UC  103. 

MONDAY,  April  25 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

TUESDAY,  April  26 

Schedule  of  Events  - DVM  program  examin- 
ations conclude. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m.. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Seminar  - “Kammand  Educational:  A Com- 
mitment to  Computer  Literacy,"  9:30  a.m., 
MacLachlan  102. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  27 

Continuing  Education  - “The  Success  Seminar 
for  Secretaries,”  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  register  at 
Ext.  3956/7. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road  (novice  ride),  14 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
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In  pursuit  of  happiness  . . . 


Happiness.  It’s  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow,  the  elusive  dream  that  many  people 
can  never  quite  grasp. 

Sometimes  it’s  found  more  easily  in  a mud 
hut  with  a thatched  roof  than  in  a suburban 
split-level.  People  are  as  likely  to  find  it  in  a 
wheelchair  as  they  are  on  a king’s  throne.  The 
young  and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor  all  have 
equal  chances  of  finding  it. 

That’s  because  happiness  — and  its  discovery 
— is  mainly  a matter  of  attitude,  says  Prof.  Alex 
Michalos,  Philosophy.  “Eighty  per  cent  of 
happiness  and  satisfaction  is  a result  of  what’s 
going  on  in  our  heads,”  he  says,  “and  not  what’s 
going  on  in  the  world  around  us.” 

Michalos  defines  happiness  as  a relatively 
justified  and  relatively  long-lasting  good  feeling 
or  attitude.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  analysing  9,000 
survey  responses  from  people  in  38  countries  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  what  people  around  the 
world  look  for  when  they  look  for  happiness. 

The  results  show  that  in  many  cases  it  is  the 
gap  between  what  we  have  now  and  what  we 
wish  we  had  that  determines  how  happy  we  are. 
In  addition,  looking  across  the  fence  to  compare 
what  we  have  with  what  our  neighbors  have  is 
also  a factor  in  our  happiness.  Keeping  up  with 
the  Joneses,  says  Michalos,  is  indeed  a factor  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


Michalos’  results  show  that  men  are  more 
prone  to  compare  themselves  with  others  — the 
keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  factor  — and 
women  are  more  concerned  about  closing  the 
gap  between  what  they  have  and  what  they 
want. 

The  study  focuses  on  the  gaps  in  several  areas 
of  life  — health,  finances,  family  relations, 
employment,  friendships,  housing,  living  partner, 
recreation,  religion,  self-esteem,  transportation 
and  education. 

Of  those  12  areas,  Michalos  found  that 
interpersonal  relationships  have  a greater  impact 
on  happiness  in  life  than  material  things.  "If  you 
have  to  make  a choice  between  relationships 
and  money,  take  loved  ones  and  friends  over 
money  any  time,"  he  says. 

To  close  the  gaps  in  many  of  these  areas. 


Michalos  says  it’s  important  for  people  to  set 
goals.  “A  necessary  condition  for  happiness  is 
having  some  achievable  goals,  both  short-term 
and  long-term,”  he  says. 

It  is  through  goal  setting  that  people  who 
have  had  debilitating  illnesses  or  injuries  can 
have  the  same  satisfaction  with  life  as  healthier 
people.  To  bounce  back,  people  who  have  had 
cancer  or  spinal  cord  injuries  need  to  redefine 
their  goals  and  start  playing  the  game  again,  he 
says.  “They  have  to  start  bridging  the  gap 
toward  new  goals.” 

Michalos’  surveys  were  completed  by  univer- 
sity students  from  38  countries,  ranging  in  age 
from  1 6 to  70.  Apart  from  a Gallup  international 
survey  in  1978  that  tried  to  measure  happiness, 
his  is  the  only  other  worldwide  survey  of  its 
kind.  O 


Research  Research 
Research  Research 


Do  Canadian  shoppers  read  labels? 


Best  of  both  sexes 
makes  the  best  boss 


country,  they  did  not  indicate  a preference  for 
products  made  in  Canada,  Liefeld  says. 

Patriotic  impulses  are  not  enough  to  lead 
people  to  choose  Canadian  products  over 
imported  products,  says  Wall.  The  Canadian- 
made  product  will  be  chosen  if  it  offers  high 
quality  and  meets  both  the  immediate  needs  and 
wants  of  the  consumer.  The  fact  that  it  was 
made  in  Canada  may  be  a pleasant  bonus,  she 
says,  but  it  won’t  be  a deciding  factor  for  most 
consumers.  O 


styles,  they,  too,  are  rewarded  with  top-level 
jobs. 

“Most  women  in  management  positions  are 
highly  masculine,"  says  Korabik.  “The  system 
has  forced  them  to  conform  to  the  masculine 
mode.” 

But  there  is  evidence  that  the  “masculine 
mode"  is  not  what  works  best  in  management, 
she  says.  Research  indicates  that  it’s  a balance 
of  task  orientation  and  a concern  for  people  that 
makes  for  a superior  management  style.  “The 
importance  of  people-oriented  skills  in 
management  has  been  overlooked,”  she  says. 
"Both  factors  should  be  equally  important." 

Korabik  calls  those  managers  who  success- 
fully combine  masculine  and  feminine  traits 
“androgynous”  leaders;  her  research  shows 
that,  among  women  in  particular,  androgynous 
managers  are  far  more  effective.  When  women 
overpower  their  feminine  characteristics,  she 
says,  their  overall  effectiveness  is  eroded. 

Korabik’s  findings  are  based  on  a sample  of 
121  males  and  126  females  from  four  Toronto 
corporations  who  were  matched  for  job  position 
and  tenure.  The  bosses  of  5 1 of  these  managers 
were  asked  to  evaluate  their  effectiveness.  O 


Most  of  us  will  stretch,  pull  and  turn  a garment 
inside  out  before  we  buy  it,  but  we  don’t  always 
read  the  information  on  the  label.  Canadian 
shoppers  tend  to  trust  their  own  judgment  of 
product  quality,  especially  in  clothing  and  per- 
sonal items,  and  only  seek  information  such  as 
brand  name  and  country  of  origin  when  the 
product  is  more  technical  or  unfamiliar. 

These  findings  from  a study  by  Profs.  John 
Liefeld  and  Marjorie  Wall,  Consumer  Studies, 
and  Prof.  Louise  Heslop  of  Carleton  University 
differ  from  earlier  surveys  that  suggested 
consumers  rely  heavily  on  price  and  brand 
name  to  assess  product  quality.  This  may  not  be 
welcome  news  to  those  Canadian  manufacturers 
who  like  to  think  that  lower-priced  imports  are 
of  lesser  quality.  Canadian  goods  may  be  losing 
ground  not  because  of  price,  but  because 
consumers  don’t  think  the  quality  is  better  than 
that  of  the  imports,  says  Liefeld. 

In  survey  questionnaires,  most  Canadian 
consumers  will  say  that  it’s  important  to  them  to 
buy  products  made  in  Canada  when  price  and 
quality  are  equal,  he  says,  but  import  statistics 
don’t  verify  this.  The  Guelph  study  reveals  that 
country-of-origin  preference  does  not  influence 
the  judgment  of  consumers  as  much  as  they  say 
it  does. 

Even  consumers  who  do  notice  the  country  of 
origin  may  find  it  easy  to  rationalize  the  purchase 
of  an  imported  product,  especially  if  it’s  a small- 
ticket  item  or  a product  they  purchase  frequently, 
like  clothing,  says  Wall.  They  may  decide  the 
import  is  too  good  a bargain  to  pass  up,  or  tell 
themselves  that  it’s  a one-time  purchase  and 
“next  time  I’ll  buy  Canadian.” 

The  experiment  was  conducted  in  a large 
urban  shopping  mall,  where  an  equal  number  of 
male  and  female  shoppers  were  asked  to  judge 
the  quality  of  three  products  — a knit  polo  shirt, 
a leather  billfold  and  a telephone. 

They  were  also  asked  to  rate  the  value  of  the 
product,  the  risk  in  buying  it  and  the  likelihood 
that  they  would  buy  that  particular  item  if  they 
were  in  the  market  for  such  a product.  Identical 
products  were  labelled  with  varying  prices, 
brand  names  and  country-of-origin  information 
to  see  what  effect  these  cues  had  on  consumer 
judgments. 

A shirt,  billfold  and  telephone  were  chosen 
because  they  vary  in  technical  complexity,  are 
purchased  by  both  men  and  women,  and  repre- 
sent product  areas  in  which  Canadian  manu- 
facturers receive  significant  pressure  from 
imports,  says  Wall. 

As  in  earlier  studies,  developing  countries 
received  lower  ratings  than  the  developed 
countries,  but  the  importance  of  the  product’s 
country  of  origin  was  diminished  in  this 
experiment  because  participants  had  real  pro- 
ducts to  look  at,  says  Liefeld. 

Shoppers  seemed  to  judge  the  polo  shirt 
solely  on  personal  observation.  Differences  in 
brand  name,  price  and  country  did  not  signi- 
ficantly alter  the  overall  quality  rating. 

In  the  case  of  the  billfold,  only  the  country-of- 
origin  effect  was  significant.  When  the  billfold 
was  labelled  "Made  in  Canada,"  it  was  judged 
to  be  of  higher  quality  than  when  it  was  labelled 
“Made  in  Taiwan." 

When  the  telephone  was  judged,  however, 
both  country  of  origin  and  brand  name  affected 


the  shoppers’  perception  of  quality.  Liefeld  and 
Wall  attribute  this  to  the  increased  complexity 
of  the  product.  Most  people  buy  telephones  less 
frequently  than  they  do  shirts,  says  Liefeld,  so 
they’re  more  likely  to  rely  on  other  product 
information,  including  their  preconceived  ideas 
about  country  of  origin. 

The  experiment  points  to  the  importance  of 
good  marketing  techniques.  Although  shoppers 
gave  an  overall  higher  quality  rating  to  products 
they  thought  were  manufactured  in  a developed 


The  battle  of  the  sexes  may  rage  for  years,  but 
Prof.  Karen  Korabik,  Psychology,  hopes  her 
research  will  help  end  the  competition  between 
men  and  women  in  management  circles. 

In  a study  of  male  and  female  managers, 
Korabik  discovered  that  men  — traditionally 
considered  superior  to  women  in  management 
— are  not  necessarily  better  candidates  for  top- 
level  jobs. 

In  the  past,  employers  have  considered  male 
managers  superior  because  men  were  perceived 
to  have  leadership  styles  that  were  more  task- 
and  productivity-oriented,  whereas  female 
managers  were  perceived  to  focus  more  on 
people  and  morale.  Korabik  says  that  way  of 
thinking  was  used  to  exclude  women  from 
positions  of  management,  because  womens' 
socio-emotional  leadership  style  was  considered 
inferior. 

Korabik’s  research,  however,  shows  that 
management  style  is  a function  of  what  she  calls 
“sex  role,"  rather  than  biological  sex.  It’s  because 
men  are  associated  with  task-  and  productivity- 
oriented  management  styles  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  make  it  to  management  positions,  she 
says.  When  women  show  “masculine”  leadership 


Graduate  News 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Craig  Drury, 
Land  Resource  Science  (soil  science),  a candi- 
date for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  April 
15  at  10  a m.  in  Room  038  of  Land  Resource 
Science.  The  thesis  is  “Ammonium  Fixation 
and  Immobilization  of  (NH4)2S04  in  Selected 
Ontario  and  Quebec  Soils.”  Drury’s  supervisor 
is  Prof.  Eric  Beauchamp,  Land  Resource  Science. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Tie  Wang, 
Environmental  Biology,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  April  20  at  9 
a.m.  in  Room  200,  Graham  Hall.  The  thesis  is: 
"Bionomics,  Impact  on  Host  Population  and 
Susceptibility  to  Selected  Insecticides  of 
Holcothorax  testaceipes  (Hymenoptera: 
Encyrtidae),  a Parasite  of  Phyllonorycter 
blancardellu  (Lepidoptera:  Gracillariidae).’’ 
Wang’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  John  Laing, 
Environmental  Biology. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 


munity are  invited  to  attend. 

The  following  graduate  students  have 
successfully  completed  requirements  for  their 
PhD  programs  and  will  graduate  at  spring 
convocation: 

Immer  Aguilar  Mariscal,  Crop  Science,  whose 
thesis  is  titled  “Relationships  among  Tillering, 
Spike  Population  and  Grain  Yield  in  Winter 
Wheat";  Carl  Peter  Decicco,  Chemistry  & 
Biochemistry,  “Asymmetric  Induction  in  [2+2| 
Photoadditions  with  an  Approach  to  the  Linear 
Triquinane  Sesquiterpenoids  and  Structure 
Determination  of  Constituents  from  Medicinal 
Plants  of  Thailand”;  Cornelia  Maria  Angela 
Kreplin,  Pathology,  “A  Study  of  Infertility  and 
the  Immune  Response  Associated  with  Urea- 
plasma  Diversum  Infection  in  Cattle";  and 
Melvin  Leroy  Lungle,  Environmental  Biology. 
“Studies  of  the  Dissipation  and  Effects  of 
Chlorpyrifos  in  Microcosms."  O 


Residences  to  host 
housing  officers 
conference 


The  Department  of  Residences  will  host  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  University  and 
College  Housing  Officers  on  the  last  weekend 
of  May. 

More  than  70  housing  officers  from  across 
the  province  and  a few  from  out  of  province  are 
expected  to  attend  the  conference  to  discuss 
issues  and  policies  affecting  housing  depart- 
ments, says  Irene  Thompson,  Residence  Life. 

Keynote  speaker  of  the  conference  is  Charles 
Schroeder,  vice-president  for  student  develop- 
ment at  St.  Louis  University,  speaking  on 
environmental  management  and  campus  eco- 
logy. Other  sessions  will  cover  such  topics  as 
residence  smoking  policies,  telecommunications, 
student  moral  development,  and  AIDS  and 
responsible  sex.  O 


French  Studies  hosts 
high  school  contest 

Students  from  eight  southern  Ontario  high 
schools  shared  prizes  in  the  fifth  annual 
“Echanges,"  a public  speaking  contest  in  the 
French  language  for  students  from  area  high 
schools,  sponsored  by  the  French  Studies  section 
of  the  Department  of  Languages  and  Literatures. 

More  than  60  students  in  Grades  11, 1 2 and  1 3 
were  delegated  by  their  school  to  appear  in  the 
final  competition  held  March  25  on  campus. 

The  full-day  event  is  an  opportunity  for 
students  interested  in  French  to  meet,  exchange 
ideas  and  spend  the  entire  day  immersed  in  that 
language.  The  quality  of  spoken  French  was 
particularly  high  this  year,  says  Prof.  Daniel 
Chouinard.  In  fact,  the  judges,  all  U of  G 
professors,  have  noticed  a steady  improvement 
in  the  ability  of  area  core  French-language 
students  to  speak  spontaneously  in  their  second 
language,  he  says. 

The  contest  is  an  excellent  way  for  partici- 
pating students  to  discover  the  campus,  and  for 
French  Studies  faculty  to  understand  the  needs 
of  upcoming  students  now  studying  French  in 
high  school,  says  Chouinard. 

This  year,  first  prizes  went  to  Paul  Puglia. 
Grade  1\,  Cardinal  Newman  High  School, 
Hamilton,  and  Shirley  Senoff,  Grade  12,  and 
Mary  Anna  Smith,  Grade  13,  both  Centennial 
CVI,  Guelph.  Second  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Diana  Luebbecke,  Grade  II,  Grand  River 
Collegiate  Institute.  Kitchener;  Jon  Kirkham, 
Grade  12,  Elmira  District  Secondary  School, 
Elmira;  and  Caitlin  Keelan,  Westdale  Secondary 
School,  Hamilton.  O 


Job 

opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  April  8,  1988,  the 
following  job  opportunities  were  available: 
Special  Constable,  Police  Division;  two  positions. 
Salary:  $25,361  start  rate. 

Research  Assistant,  Department  of  Food 
Science;  temporary  full-time  for  two  years. 
Salary:  $350  to  $400  per  week. 

Residence  Manager,  North  Residences.  Salary 
range:  $27,675  minimum;  $34,594  midpoint; 
$41,573  maximum.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$27,675  to  $32,518. 

Budget  Analyst,  Budget  Office.  Salary  range: 
$28,686  minimum;  $35,857  midpoint;  $43,028 
maximum.  Normal  hiring  range:  $28,686  to 
$33,706. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to  on- 
campus  employees  only: 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping  Department;  six 
positions  available.  Job  rate:  $10.75  per  hour, 
probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job 
rate. 

Clerk  I,  Department  of  Residences;  eight-month 
continuing  limited-term  appointment  from 
August  to  April.  Salary  range:  $276.64  mini- 
mum; $320.83  job  rate  (level  5);  $385.08 
maximum. 

Senior  Treasury  Clerk,  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development.  Salary  range:  $363.19  minimum; 
$4 1 8.5 1 job  rate  (level  5);  $5 1 7.87  maximum. 
Radiology  Technician,  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital.  Salary  range:  $353.20  minimum; 
$408.07  job  rate  (level  5);  $506.70  maximum. 
Technician-Culture  Media  Preparation 
Laboratory,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology.  Salary  range:  $353.20  minimum; 
$408.07  job  rate  (level  5);  $506.70  maximum. 
Clerk  II,  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital.  Salary 
range:  $303.42  minimum;  $350.66  job  rate 
(level  5);  $436.76  maximum. 
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Personals  - 

For  Sale:  Benders/Clairol  electric  curlers, 
used  only  twice;  portable  international  travel 
iron  with  spray.  Ext.  2552.  Typewriter, 
three-ring  binders,  new  stainless  steel  sink, 
inside  door,  royal  blue  drapes,  822-3129. 
Brand-new  Panasonic  VCR,  PV  4722  K, 


The  Arboretum  advisory  council  recently  held 
its  first  meeting.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Jane 
Dougan,  secretary  to  the  council;  Graduate 
Studies  Dean  Doug  Ormrod;  Prof.  Susan 
Mcl ver,  chair  of  Environmental  Biology;  Guelph 


Submissions 

At  Guelph  welcomes  contributions  from 
members  of  the  University  community. 

“Letters  to  the  Editor”  are  invited, 
and  the  “Faculty,  Staff  & Student 
Activities”  section  has  been  reinstated. 
Submissions  are  also  welcome  for 
“Forum,”  a section  for  editorials,  and 
a “Speeches”  column.  If  you  have 
given  a speech  recently  — or  read  one 
that  is  relevant  to  the  University  — 
share  it  through  At  Guelph. 

Also,  if  you  know  someone  who 
would  make  a good  subject  for  a human 
interest  article  for  the  “Focus”  column, 
give  us  a call. 

All  submissions  should  be  typed, 
double  spaced,  and  signed  by  the 
correspondent.  Each  will  be  verified  by 
a phone  call.  The  executive  editor 
reserves  the  right  to  select,  edit  and 
position  all  copy. 

If  you  have  some  ideas  on  how  to 
make  At  Guelph  a more  informed  and 
involved  University  community  pub- 
lication, call  or  write  Public  Relations 
and  Information,  Level  4,  University 
Centre,  Ext.  3864.  O 


822-1082.  Bateman,  Parker,  Lester  prints, 
824-5865  after  4:30  p.m.  50  12-foot  cedar 
rails,  Gary,  763-5418  after  6 p.m.  Three- 
bedroom  semi-detached  house  in  Kortright 
Road  area,  ample  parking,  immediate 
possession,  763-5506. 

Wanted:  Cottage  to  rent  in  Grand  Bend 
week  of  July  23  for  family  of  six,  822-5435 
after  5 p.m.  Ladies'  all-terrain  three-  or  five- 
speed  bicycle.  Ext.  6565  or  821-1494 
evenings. 

For  Rent:  Summer  sublet,  one  bedroom  in  a 
two-bedroom  furnished  apartment,  Waterloo 
and  Edinburgh,  rent  negotiable,  763-3800 
after  5 p.m.  Three-bedroom  house  on  Rhonda 
Road,  recreation  room  and  den,  six  appli- 
ances, fenced  yard,  carport,  available  May  1 , 
references,  no  pets,  $1,000  per  month,  Ext. 
3641  or  821-5905. 

Personals ” is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  staff,  faculty  and  students  at  the 
University.  All  items  must  be  typed,  double 
spaced,  and  submitted  to  At  Guelph  one  week 
before  publication.  O 


Mayor  John  Counsell;  Eileen  Hammill,  chair, 
advisory  council  on  strategic  planning,  Ontario 
Library  Services;  Prof.  Roy  Anderson,  chair  of 
Zoology;  and  Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president, 
administration.  Second  row,  left  to  right:  CBS 
Dean  Bruce  Sells;  Dean  of  Research  Larry 
Milligan;  Mary  Robertson,  general  manager, 
Ontario  Agricultural  Museum;  Beryl  Ivey, 
council  president;  Clay  Switzer,  deputy  minister, 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food; 
Prof.  Derek  Bewley,  chair  of  Botany;  and 
Kenneth  Peers,  Grand  River  Conservation 
Authority.  Third  row,  left  to  right:  Arboretum 
director  Prof.  Keith  Ronald,  chair  of  the 
council;  Prof.  James  Taylor,  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture;  Dean  of  Arts  David  Murray; 
Jean  Gosling,  Outdoor  Art  and  Science  School; 
Dr.  Donald  Chant,  Ontario  Waste  Management 
Corp.;  Monte  Hummel,  president  of  World 
Wildlife  Fund  (Canada);  Allen  Paterson, 
director.  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Hamilton; 
OAC  Dean  Freeman  McEwen;  Prof.  Jack 
MacDonald,  vice-president,  academic;  and  Jay 
Kivell,  City  of  Guelph  park  superintendent. 
Council  members  absent  from  the  photo: 
Kenneth  Hammond,  former  member  of  Board 
of  Governors;  Adam  Zimmerman,  chair  of 
Noranda  Forests;  Sonja  Bata,  Bata  Inter- 
national; Peggy  Bovey,  volunteer  with  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario;  William  Harris,  chair  of 
the  Mercantile  and  General  Reinsurance;  and 
Richard  Leavens,  chair  of  Distance  Education. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services. 
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Butt-out 
battle  ends 
May  1 


University  of  Guelph 
Progress  on  Campaign  Projects 
March  31,  1988 


THE 


CAMPAIGN 


-Total  Campaign  Goal:  $60  million- 
Achieved:  $59.72  million 


Private  Portion 
Goal 
31-5 
million 


Government  Portion 

Goal 
28.5 
million 

30.80  I 
million  ■ 


Goal 

Goal  5.3 

5.4  million 

million 


Beginning  May  1 , smokers  on  campus  will  have 
to  butt  out  in  all  University  buildings  apart 
from  designated  smoking  areas.  Although 
certain  areas  on  campus  are  already  smoke 
free,  the  new  policy  means  that  the  entire 
University  will  be  designated  as  non-smoking. 

“This  type  of  policy  has  been  in  the  mill  for 
some  time,”  says  Roy  Pella,  director  of 
Personnel.  Even  before  the  policy  was  developed, 
many  departments  had  established  designated 
smoking  areas  on  their  own  initiative,  he  says. 

Acting  provost  Brian  Sullivan  says  there  has 
been  a high  level  of  voluntary  co-operation  on 
the  smoking  policy  over  the  past  year.  “This 
next  stage  simply  makes  the  policy  more  offi- 
cial.” 

Pella  estimates  that  close  to  80  per  cent  of 
faculty  and  staff  on  campus  are  non-smokers. 
The  new  policy  is  “a  movement  whose  time  has 
come,”  he  says. 

After  the  policy  comes  into  effect,  all  campus 
buildings  will  be  smoke  free.  Establishment  of 
designated  smoking  areas  will  be  possible  with 
the  approval  of  the  vice-president,  adminis- 
tration, in  areas  that  are  externally  ventilated, 
says  Sullivan.  Departments  wishing  to  designate 
smoking  areas  must  bear  modification  costs 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  regulations. 

Managers  of  restaurants  and  beverage 
establishments  will  be  allowed  to  designate 
smoking  areas  in  some  settings. 

For  any  faculty  and  staff  who  wish  to  quit 
smoking,  there  will  be  a smoking  cessation 
clinic  beginning  May  4.  The  clinic  consists  of 
seven  two-hour  evening  sessions  with  medical 
professionals  and  other  specialists  from  the 
community.  For  more  information,  call 
employee  relations,  Ext.  6700.  O 


Earlier  this  month,  the  University  celebrated 
its  achievement  of  The  Campaign’s  original 
$60-million  goal.  But  funding  for  major 
construction  projects  is  still  incomplete  and 
The  Campaign  remains  in  full  swing,  says 
Marjorie  Millar,  director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Development.  “Because  of  inflated 


construction  costs  and  private  donations 
restricted  to  specific  uses,  The  Campaign  will 
have  to  exceed  its  goal  by  more  than  10  per 
cent,”  she  says.  This  progress  chart,  dated 
March  31.  1988,  indicates  the  revision  of  the 
original  $21-million  price  tag  on  the 
Environmental  Biology/ Horticulture  building 


to  $24.5  million,  a reflection  of  inflationary 
trends.  Millar  says  The  Campaign  will  continue 
until  at  least  the  end  of  1989.  Even  then,  the 
university  will  still  be  in  the  business  of  fund 
raising  because  new  capital  ventures  will  need 
support  from  the  private  sector,  she  says. 


New  career  hotline  talks  jobs  in  agriculture 


U of  G has  initiated  a "career  hotline”  to  help 
graduating  secondary  school  students  redefine 
their  image  of  a career  in  agriculture. 

The  toll-free  number,  1 -800-265-7282,  was 
set  up  because  many  university  applicants  are 
overlooking  the  diversity  of  Guelph's  agricultural 
science  programs,  says  OAC  Dean  Freeman 
McEwen. 

Although  applications  to  the  University  for 
the  fall  1988  semester  are  up  almost  29  per 
cent,  the  number  of  students  who  want  to  enrol 
in  the  agricultural  sciences  is  declining.  It’s  an 
indication  that  high  school  students,  their  parents 
and  guidance  counsellors  still  think  that  agri- 
culture degrees  are  only  for  those  who  want  to 
be  farmers,  says  McEwen.  “We  have  to  change 
that  image  to  reflect  what’s  happening  in  the 
agri-food  system." 

In  fact,  less  than  1 5 per  cent  of  the  University’s 
agricultural  science  graduates  take  up  farming. 
Up  to  25  per  cent  go  on  to  graduate  school  to 
become  teachers,  scientists  and  researchers,  and 
the  majority  are  chosing  careers  in  fields  like 
marketing,  manufacturing,  public  relations, 
finance,  resource  management  and  new  product 
development. 

Nancy  Brown- Andison  is  one  recent  graduate 
who  says  her  degrees  in  agriculture  and  business 
have  been  a winning  combination.  She  is  a 
senior  consultant  in  agriculture  and  food  services 
for  Price  Waterhouse,  a Kitchener-based  finan- 
cial consulting  firm.  "I’ve  never  had  a shortage 
of  job  opportunities,"  she  says. 

Other  graduates  have  similar  stories.  Less 
than  five  years  after  earning  his  food  science 
degree.  Frank  Doseger  is  already  head  brewer 


for  Carling  O’Keefe.  Ginty  Jocius  graduated  in 
plant  protection,  but  now  runs  his  own  adver- 
tising firm.  He  sees  the  agriculture  industry  as  a 
sleeping  giant.  “The  opportunities  are  just 
wonderful  — people  in  my  class  have  taken 
leadership  positions  in  government  and  are 
working  in  everything  from  advertising  to 
farming  to  law.” 

Dave  Appleton  is  not  a Guelph  graduate,  but 
he  hires  lots  of  them.  Vice-president  of  sales  and 
marketing  at  Plant  Products,  a horticulture 
supply  business  in  Mississauga.  Appleton  says 
“we  can’t  find  enough  qualified  people.  The 
industry  is  expanding  and  there  are  all  kinds  of 
opportunities  for  bright  young  people.” 

Despite  the  increasing  demand  for  graduates, 
applications  for  admission  to  Guelph's  agri- 
cultural science  programs  have  declined  by  60 
per  cent  over  the  last  1 0 years.  The  irony  of  the 
situation  is  that  by  1 992,  there  could  be  two  jobs 
for  each  of  the  University’s  projected  graduates 
in  agriculture,  says  McEwen. 

"Unless  we  graduate  more  than  300  students 
in  each  of  the  next  five  years,  we’ll  have  a 
shortage  of  personnel  in  the  agri-food  industry.” 

Both  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  also 
predicting  an  increase  in  the  need  for  university 
graduates  in  the  agricultural  sciences. 

Basic  plant  and  animal  research,  food  and 
fibre  processing,  and  agribusiness  management 
and  marketing  are  expected  to  provide  the  most 
significant  employment  opportunities,  but  there 
is  also  a demand  for  agricultural  expertise  in 
environmental  management,  landscape  archi- 
tecture, the  greenhouse  industry,  chemical 


manufacturing,  conservation  and  biotechnology. 

To  meet  industry  requirements.  McEwen  sees 
a need  for  changes  in  both  image  and  programs 
at  OAC.  A more  active  secondary  school  liaison 
program  and  the  University’s  new  career  hotline 
will  tackle  the  image  problem,  he  says.  In  the 
area  of  programs,  the  college  has  initiated  a 
full-scale  review  of  its  undergraduate  curriculum 


When  the  new  federal  and  provincial  “right-to- 
know"  laws  come  into  effect  Oct.  3 1 , employers 
who  are  unprepared  to  follow  these  new  health 
and  safety  regulations  could  face  severe 
penalties. 

A new  one-day  course  offered  by  Continuing 
Education  will  help  business  and  industry  pre- 
pare for  this  new  legislation.  Instructor  Paul 
Simon,  a lawyer  and  noted  authority  on  Canadian 
employment  law,  will  advise  participants  about 
employer  responsibilities  under  the  new 
legislation. 

One  of  four  employment  law  seminars  being 
offered  next  month,  "Right-to-Know  Laws 
(WHMIS)"  will  run  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
May  31. 

Simon  will  also  offer  seminars  on  "Pay  and 
Employment  Equity"  May  17,  "Human  Rights 


to  embrace  the  broader  view  of  agriculture. 

New  areas  in  environmental  management, 
business  and  commerce,  food  product  deve- 
lopment and  rural  and  international  development 
will  be  added  to  an  agenda  that  already  includes 
progressive  programs  in  plant  protection, 
microbiology,  agricultural  economics,  resource 
management  and  biotechnology.  O 


in  the  Workplace"  May  25  and  "Wrongful 
Dismissal”  May  26.  Each  session  will  deal 
specifically  with  the  legal  obligations  of 
employers  and  how  changing  legislation  will 
affect  business. 

Simon  will  deal  with  misunderstandings  about 
the  specific  requirements  of  new  pay  and 
employment  equity  laws.  He  will  talk  about 
recent  amendments  to  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code  and  show  employers  how  to  mini- 
mize grievances  and  legal  challenges.  Parti- 
cipants will  learn  the  important  differences 
between  legitimate  and  wrongful  dismissal  and 
will  find  out  what  the  employer’s  rights  are  in 
terminating  an  employee. 

For  more  information  and  a free  brochure, 
call  Continuing  Education,  Ext.  3956.  O 


Employers:  protect  yourself 
and  your  employees 
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Letters 
to  the  Editor 

‘A’  rating  explained 

The  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Engineering 
states:  “As  reflected  in  the  'A'  rating  from 
OCGS,  the  school  has  developed  strong 
academic  programs  of  graduate  study  in 
specialty  topics. . This  is  a misinterpretation 
of  the  'A'  rating  category  assigned  by  the 
Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies. 

As  a former  member  of  the  academic 
advisory  committee  of  the  Ontario  Council 
on  University  Affairs,  which  is  responsible 
for  monitoring  the  appraisals  process  from 
time  to  time,  1 wish  to  point  out  that  the  vast 
majority  of  graduate  programs  in  Ontario 
have  'A’  ratings.  Programs  in  this  category 
can,  and  do,  vary  in  quality  from  adequate  to 
excellent. 

This  letter  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
comment  on  the  relative  quality  of  the 
Guelph  program  any  more  than  should  the 
A"  rating  assigned  by  OCGS. 

Prof.  Roy  Anderson, 
Chair,  Zoology. 


Appointments 


Gordana  Yovanovich  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  Department  of  Languages 
and  Literatures  as  of  July  1 in  an  already 
established  position. 

Susan  Lollis  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Family  Studies. 
The  appointment  was  effective  April  1.  Lollis 
Fills  an  already  established  position. 

Mary  Buhr  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  will 
join  the  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  May  1 as  assistant  professor. 

Tanis  Comrie  has  been  appointed  health 
record  administrator  at  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital. 

Brian  Robinson  has  changed  employment 
from  custodian  III  to  foreperson  in  House- 
keeping. 

Peter  Yeo  has  changed  employment  from 
clerk  II  in  Mail  Services  to  foreperson  in 
Housekeeping. 

Tereza  Gyuro  has  changed  employment  from 
clerk  11  in  Food  Services  to  payroll  clerk  in 
Payroll. 

Katherine  Elliott  has  changed  employment 
from  clerk  111  to  program  planner  in  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre. 

Virginia  Warren,  previously  clerk  III  in 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development,  is  now 
administrative  assistant  II  in  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Biology. 

Melanie  Hardie,  previously  clerk  I in  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development,  is  now  accounts 
payable  clerk  in  Accounts  Payable.  O 
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Group  exercise  is  just  what  the  doctor  ordered  for  people  enrolled  in  Medical  Services’  preventive  back  exercise  program. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 


Learning  to  live  with  back  problems 


A pain  in  the  back  is  a pain  in  the  neck,  says 
retired  human  biology  professor  John  Powell. 

Powell,  who  leads  Medical  Services’  preven- 
tive back  exercise  program,  says  back  pain  is 
insidious.  The  constant  pain  is  exhausting,  it 
causes  absenteeism  at  work  and  it  creates 
unhappiness  in  personal  life. 

Powell’s  eight-week  exercise  program  is 
aimed  at  finding  and  eliminating  the  cause  of 
back  pain  and  working  to  ease  the  symptoms. 

Open  to  all  members  of  the  University 
community,  the  program  combines  individua- 
lized attention  and  group  exercises  with  routines 
that  can  be  carried  out  at  home.  Before  entering 
the  program,  participants  must  be  screened  by 
Dr.  John  Millman  of  Medical  Services  to  ensure 


that  they  will  not  be  hurt  by  the  routines. 

Back  trouble  can  come  from  a variety  of 
causes,  says  Powell.  Many  problems  are  work- 
related  — whether  from  heavy  lifting,  manual 
labor  or  sitting  in  a chair  at  the  wrong  height  for 
a computer  terminal. 

Other  troubles  might  stem  from  improper 
shoes  — women  who  wear  high-heeled  shoes 
are  “daft,”  he  says  — from  too  much  or  too  little 
exercise,  or  simply  from  doing  the  wrong  exer- 
cises. “We  sit  too  much,  we  do  things  in  spurts 
and  we’re  usually  in  a high  state  of  physical 
tension,”  he  says. 

Powell  sees  a variety  of  patients  in  the 
program.  Some  have  had  injuries,  others  have 
persistent  backache  from  other  causes.  About 


400  faculty  and  staff  members  at  the  University 
have  been  assessed  as  having  back  problems  by 
medical  people,  he  says. 

When  Millman  sees  patients  after  their 
involvement  in  the  back  program,  he  often  sees 
improvement  in  terms  of  stronger  abdominal 
muscle  tone  and  muscle  strength.  And  “people 
certainly  feel  much  better  subjectively  having 
gone  through  the  program,"  he  says. 

“Exercise  is  not  the  panacea  for  all  ills,”  says 
Powell,  who  also  leads  a cardiovascular  Fitness 
program  on  campus.  But  if  it’s  medically 
recommended  and  done  wisely  under  qualified 
leadership,  “then  we  might  get  something 
done.”  O 


Wild  bird  care  reaches  public 
thanks  to  students 


Skeptics  might  call  it  a fly-by-night  project,  but 
Prof.  Bruce  Hunter,  Pathology,  and  a handful  of 
OVC  students  won't  let  that  “fowl”  up  their 
plans. 

Working  through  the  Wild  Bird  Rehabilitation 
Clinic,  Hunter  and  the  students  are  giving  talks 
at  schools,  Boy  Scout  meetings,  senior  citizen 
centres,  the  Ontario  Science  Centre,  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens  and  various  conservation 
centres  to  increase  awareness  of  wild  birds  and 
other  forms  of  wildlife,  how  they  live  and  how 
they  are  cared  for  when  injured.  In  addition,  the 
talks  touch  on  environmental  issues  such  as 
pollution  and  pesticides. 

When  requests  come  in  from  schools  or 
community  groups,  each  talk  is  custom-designed 
for  its  audience,  says  Hunter.  "We  have  a series 
of  Films,  and  sometimes  we  bring  birds  that  have 
been  treated  at  the  clinic,  but  because  of  their 
injuries  are  non-releasable,"  he  says.  Hawks, 
owls,  falcons  and  a vulture  are  some  of  the  crew 
that  might  come  along  for  the  ride. 

During  a presentation,  listeners  may  learn 
that  90  per  cent  of  all  bird  injuries  are  unwittingly 
caused  by  humans.  Windows,  power  lines, 
poison  and  automobiles  are  all  major  sources  of 
injury.  Through  the  talks,  listeners  become 
more  aware  of  “what  people  do  to  birds  without 
knowing  it,"  says  Hunter. 

In  a recent  presentation  to  a teachers’  con- 
ference, wildlife  biology  student  Carter  Burnes 
discussed  how  a visit  from  one  of  the  clinic’s 
instructors  might  Fit  into  school  curriculum.  “I 
showed  them  how  we  go  about  presenting  our 
program,"  he  says. 

The  conference  was  Burnes’  eighth  clinic- 
related  visit  this  semester  alone.  Response  to  the 
talks  is  “fantastic,”  he  says.  “We  have  really 
good  feedback  from  the  people.” 

Up  until  last  year,  Hunter  gave  all  the 
presentations  himself.  Two  years  ago,  after  he’d 
been  out  30  times,  he  realized  he  couldn’t 
handle  all  the  talks  himself.  So  he  enlisted  the 
help  of  six  students  who  volunteered  to  go  out 
on  their  own  time,  and  the  number  of  talks 
increased  to  45. 

The  clinic  receives  funding  from  the  Max  Bell 
Foundation,  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  Canada 
and  OVC.  It  is  also  trying  to  raise  money  by 
selling  donated  artwork  and  T-shirts. 

“We’re  trying  to  get  funding  to  hire  a full- 


time educational  co-ordinator  through  corporate 
sponsors,"  says  Hunter.  With  a co-ordinator,  he 
and  the  students  could  save  themselves  valuable 
time  travelling  to  places  as  far  away  as  London, 


Toronto  and  Hamilton. 

“Without  help,  we  can’t  do  more  than  45 
presentations,"  he  says.  "But  in  the  meantime, 
we’ll  continue  to  give  them.”  O 


Wildlife  biology  student  Carter  Burnes  holds  shoulder  and  cannot  be  released  back  into  the 
Socrates,  a young  turkey  vulture  used  for  wild  because  of  his  ii\juries. 
demonstrations  and  teaching  by  the  Wild  Bird  Pholo  by  M.ria  Siewart.  PR] 

Clinic.  Socrates  was  found  with  a broken 
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Five  good  words  to  grapple 
with  international  development 


Over  the  past  few  months,  I have  followed  with 
some  interest  the  grandstanding  and  evasiveness 
that  has  substituted  for  serious  debate  on  the 
ethical  issues  involved  in  the  Sulawesi  project. 

I am  interested  because,  since  joining  the 
University  about  a year  ago,  I have  been 
involved  in  developing  OVC’s  graduate  pro- 
grams in  international  development. 

Disturbed  by  the  apparent  lack  of  a forum  on 
campus  for  ongoing  debate  on  ethical  issues 
surrounding  development  work,  I approached 
the  Centre  for  International  Programs,  and  we 
initiated  faculty-level  interdepartmental, 
interdisciplinary  meetings  on  the  subject.  These 
resulted  in  the  noon-hour  Liberal  Education 
Series  on  ethics  and  development,  where  I gave 
a talk  on  development  work  under  repressive 
regimes.  Below  is  a revised  version  of  my  paper. 

Since  then,  I have  been  seeking  ways  to  keep 
the  debate  going,  perhaps  through  the  creation 
of  an  interdisciplinary  graduate  course  — a 
place  where  our  students  can  learn  some  of  the 
critical  skills  needed  to  address  these  issues. 

It  strikes  me  as  odd  that  it  should  be  someone 
from  the  veterinary  college  trying  to  push  such  a 
course.  The  people  who  have  raised  their  voices 
on  the  specific,  politically  useful  (for  both  sides) 
Sulawesi  project  have  shown  no  apparent  interest 
in  ongoing  interdisciplinary,  disciplined  debate. 
Maybe  they’re  just  too  busy,  and  I’ll  find  that,  if  1 
come  up  with  a specific  proposal,  they  will  join 
in.  I sincerely  hope  so. 

Prof.  David  Waltner-Toews, 
Population  Medicine. 


Development  under 
repressive  regimes 

I should  make  it  clear  from  the  start  that  I do 
not  believe  that  the  pursuit  of  personal  salvation 
or  moral  purity  (either  for  an  individual  or  an 
institution)  is  a worthwhile  goal.  If  actions  we 
take  against  South  Africa  or  Indonesia  or 
Romania  serve  only  to  satisfy  our  sense  of  moral 
outrage  and  our  sense  of  moral  superiority,  then 
they  are  worth  as  much  as  spitting  in  the  wind. 

I believe,  with  Denis  Goulet,  author  of  The 
Cruel  Choice , that  genuine  development  may  be 
defined  as  “a  new  cultural  dynamism  charac- 
terized by  men’s  (and  women’s)  mastery  over 
their  acquisitive  desires  in  a regime  of  austerity 
where  that  is  necessary,  of  abundance  where 
this  is  possible.”  And  that  goals  of  development 
may  be  grouped  as  follows:  “to  provide  more 
and  better  life-sustaining  good  to  members  of 
societies;  to  create  or  improve  material  condi- 
tions of  life  related  in  some  way  to  a perceived 
need  for  self-esteem;  and  to  free  men  (and 
women)  from  servitudes  (to  nature,  to  ignorance, 
to  other  men,  to  institutions,  to  beliefs)  con- 
sidered oppressive.” 

I think  many  of  us  could  agree  on  what,  in  the 
long  run,  the  goals  of  development  should  be. 
Where  the  difficulties  come  in,  however,  are  in 
the  real  world.  The  flowering  of  human  potential, 
which  everyone  from  Marx  to  Maslow  has  so 
fervently  desired,  has  not  come  within  the  realm 
of  possibility  for  the  great  majority  of  human- 
kind. And  although  we  can  see  the  failures 
everywhere,  in  every  society,  the  development, 
the  unfolding  of  the  human  spirit  as  it  should, 
seems  most  thwarted  in  certain  countries  with 
government  that  we  call  — and  that  often  are 
—repressive. 

The  stories  of  repression  and  brutality  fill  us 
with  outrage.  We  want  to  do  something,  but  too 
often  the  things  we  want  to  do  are  merely  to 
satisfy  our  sense  of  moral  superiority.  This  isn’t 
to  say  there’s  nothing  to  be  done.  There  is  a lot  to 
be  done.  But  what?  And  how?  And  what  if,  as  in 
the  case  of  Indonesia,  repression  of  some  parts 
of  the  society  is  done  in  the  name  of  — and  in 
fact  accomplishes  — the  kind  of  economic 
development  that  we  would  call  good  — enough 
food  to  go  around  and  a system  to  distribute  it.  It 
is  to  this  difficult  problem  that  I wish  to  address 
myself. 

Goulet  says  the  major  ethical  issue  is  "how  to 
achieve  development’s  authentic  benefits  with- 
out destroying,  in  the  process,  men’s  capacity  to 
act  freely.” 


Some  basic  problems 

Basic  premise  number  one  — none  of  us  is 
free  from  guilt  or  complicity. 

We  live  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in 
the  world,  founded  through  probably  the  greatest 
transmigration  program  in  history  of  Europeans 
to  the  Americas,  which  resulted  in  the  mass 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America.  I 
come  from  a part  of  Canada  where  the  military 
annexation  and  stifling  of  democracy  by 


Easterners  is  part  of  our  collective  consciousness. 
Quebecers  could  tell  you  similar  stories. 

This  Canadian  repression  may  not  be  as 
spectacular  or  as  comfortably  far  away  as  that 
occurring  in  Asia  or  Africa,  but  it  is  real 
nonetheless.  When  we  scold  the  Third  World 
for  atrocities,  we  should  realize  that  they  are  not 
stupid;  they  know  where  we  are  coming  from. 
Indonesians  don’t  need  to  think  very  far  back  to 
learn  from  the  pious  Dutchmen  who  pillaged 
their  country. 

Basic  premise  number  two  — not  all  of  us  are , 
equally  guilty,  and  some  crimes  are,  if  not  worse 
in  kind  than  others,  at  least  worse  in  scale. 

By  setting  side  by  side  the  reports  from  North 
America  and  elsewhere,  I do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  we  are  all  guilty  of  heinous  crimes  and  that, 
therefore,  we  have  no  right  to  act  or  speak. 

Torture  and  extrajudicial  killings  are  morally 
wrong,  even  if  applied  to  a single  person.  But  if 
they  are  on  a large  scale  or  carried  out  in  a 
systematic  manner,  then  our  obligation  to  act  is 
increased. 

We  might  point  out,  for  instance,  that  many 
— not  all  — of  the  crimes  perpetuated  by  our 
country  and  our  civilization  took  place  beyond 
some  magic  statute  of  limitations.  If  we  do  this, 
then  we  must  be  willing  for  others  to  use  the 
same  argument  against  us.  And  we  will  no 
doubt  start  arguing  about  the  length  of  time  that 
must  elapse  before  we  can  break  the  cycles  of 
violence  and  move  on  to  do  something  con- 
structive — 100  years,  40  years,  10  years? 

We  might  also  point  out  that  many  of  the 
crimes  carried  out  in  our  name  — the  War 
Measures  Act,  the  Canadian  government  policy 
on  native  peoples  or  on  Japanese-Canadians, 
the  bombardment  of  the  sacred  Hawaiian  island 
of  Kaho’olawe  by  our  navy  — have  been  carried 
out  without  our  permission  and  against  the 
expressed  wishes  of  many  Canadian  people.  We 
must  then,  however,  also  make  the  distinction 


certainly  no  less  urgent  and  major  a human 
rights  issue,  the  still  widespread  segregation 
based  on  sex  has  as  yet  not  been  condemned  by 
any  of  the  major  human  rights  organizations.” 

3.  Be  willing  to  forgive  and  work  to  better  the 
situation.  It  is  more  important  to  make  the  world 
a better  place  than  to  lament  how  bad  it  is  or  has 
been.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  forgive,  there 
must  be  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
guilty  one  that  a crime  was  committed.  That 
goes  for  “us”  as  well  as  “them.”  That,  of  course, 
is  where  the  real  dilemma  occurs.  What  if  they 
don’t  admit  to  the  crime  — as,  for  instance,  the 
Indonesians,  don’t?  Can  we  still  move  on? 

Moral  problem  number  two—  how  to  identify 
and  bring  to  heel  gross  offenders  against 
humanity  without,  at  the  same  time,  punishing 
the  innocent. 

There  is  a tendency  for  us  to  lump  countries 
together  into  bad  and  good  groups  and  to  speak 
of  countries  as  if  they  were  internally  homo- 
geneous. Just  as  we  distinguish  between  the  way 
native  peoples  and  the  “Canadian  Establish- 
ment” live,  so  we  must  be  able  to  make  similar 
distinctions  within  countries  abroad. 

1.  Distinguish  between  a government  and  its 
people,  but  acknowledge  that  this  is  not  an 
absolute  distinction.  Someone  is  benefiting  from 
the  repression.  And  not  all  groups  or  individuals 
are  being  equally  repressed.  I think,  however, 
that  there  is  a consensus  developing  that  official 
government  bilateral  aid  is  a separate  issue 
from  development  work  through  non-govern- 
mental organizations  (NGOs). 

One  of  the  ways  that  has  been  proposed  to 
work  with  “bad"  regimes  is  to  cut  off  bilateral 
aid  and  work  only  with  NGOs,  with  the  idea  that 
the  latter  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to  get  the  aid 
to  where  it’s  needed  most.  There  are  problems 
with  this,  however,  in  a country  where  the 
government  bureaucracy  is  all-pervasive.  To 
talk  about  working  in  Indonesia  apart  from 
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between  a government  and  its  people  in  other 
countries  — where  that  distinction  is  probably 
much  more  valid  than  in  Canada. 

These  two  basic  premises  lead  me  directly 
into  moral  problems. 

Moral  problem  number  one  — how  to 
acknowledge  our  own  shortcomings,  but  not  let 
that  stop  us  from  pursuing  human  development 
and  justice  on  a global  scale. 

Some  answers: 

1 . Be  humble;  you’re  not  as  good  as  you  think 
you  are. 

2.  Work  with  a global  vision,  both  geographi- 
cally and  humanly. 

Human  development  is  integral  to  all  other 
kinds  of  development,  no  matter  where  it 
occurs.  Repressive  acts  are  bad,  whether  they 
occur  in  British  Columbia  or  in  Nicaragua  or  in 
Indonesia.  If  we  speak  out  against  one,  we 
should  be  willing  to  speak  out  against  all.  The 
old  adage  “Think  globally,  work  locally”  is  a 
good  one,  but  should  not  exclude  thinking 
globally  and  working  globally. 

In  an  article  entitled  “Human  Rights:  Toward 
an  Integrated  Theory  for  Action,”  Riane  Eilser 
makes  the  point  that  one  of  the  reasons  human 
rights  activists  find  themselves  fighting  the 
same  battles  over  and  over  is  because  they  don’t 
have  a global  theory  for  action;  they  avoid 
talking  about  half  of  humanity. 

Her  examples  bring  the  point  home  strongly. 
Male  human  rights  activists  have  sometimes 
argued  that  female  genital  mutilation  in  some 
societies  is  a cultural  tradition  and  not  a human 
rights  issue.  This  is  ludicrous.  Says  Eilser:  “All 
institutionalized  behavior,  including  cannibalism 
and  slavery,  are  cultural  traditions.”  That  doesn’t 
mean  that  they  aren’t  human  rights  issues. 

“Laws  permitting  men  to  beat  women  who 
do  not  obey  them  are  as  much  violations  of 
human  rights  as  would  be  laws  permitting 
police  beatings  of  those  who  fail  to  obey  their 
governments,"  she  says. 

And  finally:  “South  African  apartheid,  or  the 
government-enforced  segregation  of  blacks  and 
whites,  is  universally  and  properly  considered  a 
basic  and  urgent  human  rights  issue.  But  the 
segregation  of  women  and  men  is  enforced  by 
the  governments  of  many  nations.  And  while  it 
affects  many  more  millions  of  people  and  is 


working  in  some  way  with  the  government  is 
naive. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  possible  to  work  in 
Indonesia  with  government  bureaucrats  and 
insert  ideas  and  ways  of  thinking  and  working 
that  will  undermine  the  repressiveness  of  the 
government;  it  is  also  possible  to  work  with  an 
NGO  in  Indonesia  and  be  used  by  government 
propagandists  to  help  prop  up  controversial 
programs  such  as  the  transmigration  program.  I 
have  seen  both  happen. 

In  the  case  of  Indonesia,  I think  it  is  atrocious 
that  our  government  has  not  consistently  and 
repeatedly  condemned  the  invasion  of  East 
Timor  and  the  slaughter  of  its  people.  I don’t 
think  our  country  has  any  excuses  there  — only 
commercial  interests. 

The  question  of  development  aid  is  not  so 
easily  answered,  however.  True  development, 
after  all  — the  empowering  of  people  to  develop 
— provides  by  far  the  best  means  of  undermining 
tyranny  wherever  it  occurs. 

Can  true  development  take  place  under  a 
repressive  government?  What  do  you  do  with  a 
centralized,  militarized  regime  that  says  it  wants 
to  decentralize  its  planning  powers  and  help 
small-scale  landowners,  where,  in  many  cases, 
small-scale  landowners  have  indeed  been 
helped?  Do  you  take  them  at  their  word  and 
then,  no  holds  barred,  go  at  it  letting  all 
obstacles  and  difficulties  be  known  and,  if  the 
project  is  not  possible,  pull  out  and  embarrass 
them?  Do  you  continue  to  work  despite  all 
difficulties  and  embarrassments,  caring  more 
for  the  people  you  want  to  help  than  the 
appearance  of  your  own  virtue?  Or  do  you  say, 
“No,  we  don’t  want  to  help  you?” 

2.  Distinguish  between  various  groups  within  a 
country.  Indonesia  is  not  atypical  of  many 
countries  whose  boundaries  were  established 
primarily  by  the  history  of  colonization.  There 
are  hundreds  of  different  ethnic  groups  in  the 
country,  with  different  religions  and  languages 
and  different  degrees  of  influence  on  government 
policy.  Is  it  possible  to  help  the  Makassar  of 
Sulawesi  or  the  Bataks  in  Sumatera  regain  (or 
keep)  (heir  powers  and  still  help  the  people  of 
East  Timor  regain  theirs? 

Moral  problem  number  three  — how  can  we, 
as  wealthy  and  powerful  inheritors  of  the  colonial 


legacy,  expect  anyone  in  the  Third  World  to 
listen  to  us  and  to  respond  to  our  concerns? 
After  having  spent  centuries  oppressing  people 
as  we  developed  our  national  identities,  how 
can  we  expect  them  to  listen  to  us  when  we  tell 
them  not  to  oppress  others  in  the  name  of 
nation-building? 

I think  there  is  only  one  answer  — vulnerability 
— which  can  be  interpreted  at  several  levels.  In 
the  first  place,  it  means  that  if  we’re  going  to 
give  it,  we  must  be  willing  to  take  it.  If  we  come 
down  hard  on  South  Africa,  as  we  should,  then 
we  should  be  prepared  to  have  them  come  down 
on  us  for  how  we  treat  our  native  people.  If  we 
expect  self-determination  for  blacks  in  South 
Africa,  then  we  should  be  willing  to  cede  self- 
determination  for  Indians  in  Canada. 

Goulet  talks  about  other  kinds  of  vulner- 
abilities — of  the  poor  and  oppressed  and  the 
rich  and  powerful. 

The  poor  are  vulnerable  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  poor,  they  are  vulnerable  to  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  countries  in  the  world.  If 
we  go  to  the  Third  World  and  say:  “Let’s 
negotiate  this  as  equals,”  that’s  bull.  We  are  not 
equals.  We  have  all  the  money,  all  the  guns,  all 
the  political  clout. 

If  we,  as  members  of  a rich  and  powerful 
country,  want  to  be  part  of  developing  a more 
humane  world,  then  we  must  be  willing  to 
deliberately  make  ourselves  vulnerable. 

Scott  Peck,  the  American  psychiatrist,  says 
much  the  same  in  The  Different  Drum : “There 
can  be  no  vulnerability  without  risk;  there  can 
be  no  community  without  vulnerability,  there 
can  be  no  peace  — and  ultimately  no  life  — 
without  community." 

This  kind  of  vulnerability  is  not  just  being 
able  to  take  in  what  we  dish  out,  it  is  an  openness 
to  learn  from  others.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  people 
of  the  Indonesian  archipelago,  in  their  thousands 
of  years  of  civilization,  have  developed  some 
insights  from  which  we  could  benefit.  If  only  we 
could  persuade  the  Javanese  to  listen  to  the  East 
Timorians.  But  how  can  we  do  that?  We  shall 
have  to  listen  to  both. 

If  we  open  ourselves  to  correction  and  criticism 
from  others,  if  we  learn  to  listen,  then  others 
might  be  willing  to  listen  to  us.  We  might 
discover  that  many  of  us  have  the  same  goals, 
but  different  strategies,  and  that  strategies  that 
are  good  for  us  may  not  be  good  for  them.  We 
would  also  be  better  able  to  clarify  those 
differences  that  are  irreconcilable. 

Josiah  Cobbah  talks  about  this  in  an  article, 
“African  Values  and  the  Human  Rights  Debate: 
An  African  Perspective."  According  to  Cobbah, 
“the  African  world  view  is  not  grounded  in 
self-interest  but  in  social  learning  and  collective 
survival.  Africans  do  not  espouse  a philosophy 
of  human  dignity  that  is  derived  from  a natural 
rights  and  individualistic  framework.  African 
societies  function  within  a communal  structure 
whereby  a person’s  dignity  and  honor  flow  from 
his  or  her  transcendental  role  as  a cultural 
being.” 

He  also  says  that  "to  correct  injustices  within 
different  cultural  systems  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  turn  all  people  into  westerners.”  He 
concludes:  “Ultimately,  what  is  important  to  an 
international  community  of  cultures  is  for  all 
peoples  to  feel  that  all  voices  are  genuinely 
being  heard  in  the  human  rights  discussion." 

Two  literary  works  exemplify  the  two  ways 
of  looking  at  the  world.  The  first,  the  western, 
individualistic  view,  is  Mark  Twain’s  The 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn:  “If  I’d  ‘a’ 
knowed  what  trouble  it  was  to  make  a book,  I 
wouldn’t  ‘a’  tackled  it,  and  ain’t  a-going  to  no 
more.  But  I reckon  I got  to  light  out  for  the 
territory  ahead  of  the  rest,  because  Aunt  Sally 
she’s  going  to  adopt  me  and  sivilize  me,  and  I 
can’t  stand  it.  I been  there  before." 

Contrast  this  with  the  Kenyan  novelist 
Thiong’o  wa  Ngugi.  who  in  the  The  River 
Between  says:  "Waiyakig'o  realized  all  too 
suddenly  that  this  was  the  hour,  the  great  hour  of 
need.  The  tribe  needed  him  now.  Nyambura 
needed  him  now.  And  he  needed  himself,  too. 
Kabonyi  was  the  destructive  element.  He  did 
not  know  the  way.  But  Waiyaki  was  ready,  there 
to  move  together  with  the  people,  to  grope  in  the 
dark  maybe,  but  together,  searching  for  the 
light,  looking  for  the  way.  And  he  remembered 
this  was  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  he  had 
shed  his  blood;  that,  too,  had  been  an  oath.  And 
he  was  now  prepared  to  defend  that  soil." 

I could  contrast  this  as  well  with  the  kind  of 
rootedness  in  a social  matrix  that  we  see  in  the 
Indonesian  novelist  Pramoedya  Ananta  Toer.  I 
recall  talking  to  someone  in  Indonesia  who 
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Cattle  producers 

first  to  support  ‘think  tank’ 

on  agricultural  policy 


Ontario  cattle  producers  are  the  first  to  offer 
financial  support  to  a U of  G project  that  will 
take  an  active  role  in  the  formulation  of 
Canadian  agricultural  policy. 

The  Ontario  Cattlemen’s  Association  (OCA) 
has  committed  $100,000  to  help  establish  two 
academic  positions  at  the  University  that  will 
form  the  basis  of  a "think  tank"  in  agriculture. 
The  two  specialists  — one  in  agricultural  policy 
and  one  in  market  analysis  and  development 
—will  work  with  producer  groups,  industry  and 
government  to  recommend  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  maximize  market  and  trade  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Canadian  agri-food  industry. 

“We’re  interested  in  pursuing  agricultural 
policy  in  a market-oriented  perspective,”  says 
OCA  manager  Graeme  Hedley.  "A  lot  of 
agricultural  policy  work  is  now  done  inside 
government  and  never  becomes  public  material 
in  terms  of  policy  analysis  and  decision  making,” 
he  says. 

The  Guelph  “think  tank"  will  have  the 
advantage  of  drawing  on  expertise  in  many 
fields  — plant  and  animal  production,  food  and 
nutrition,  consumer  studies  and  agricultural 
economics.  The  red  meat  industry  and  other 
agricultural  industries  that  are  trade-oriented 
will  benefit  from  this  kind  of  resource,  Hedley 
says. 

OCA  president  Bob  Gregson  believes  the 
project  can  help  develop  new  methods  of 
marketing  for  the  red  meat  industry  and  long- 


term strategies  that  will  ensure  a viable  future. 
The  fact  that  it  will  be  called  the  George  Morris 
Centre  is  another  reason  for  OCA  to  support  the 
venture,  he  says.  Morris  is  a founding  member 
of  the  Ontario  Beef  Improvement  Association 
and  past  president  of  both  the  Ontario  and 
Canadian  Cattlemen’s  associations. 

Although  now  retired  at  age  80,  Morris  has 
experienced  the  cattle  industry  from  two  sides 
— operating  a 500-acre  beef  feedlot  near 
Merlin  and  a wholesale  butcher  business.  An 
early  advocate  of  the  adoption  of  a beef  grading 
system,  he  has  always  had  a pioneering  outlook, 
says  Marilyn  Robinson  of  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development.  With  a personal  donation  of 
$50,000  towards  the  project,  Morris  is  still 
advocating  progressive  change  for  agriculture, 
she  says. 

The  idea  of  an  agricultural  "think  tank”  came 
to  light  last  summer  when  Morris  donated  a 
1985  red  Corvette  to  The  Campaign.  The 
proceeds  from  a draw  on  the  car  provided  the 
seed  for  the  George  Morris  Centre.  A total 
endowment  of  $2.5  million  is  needed  to  fund  the 
project,  says  Robinson. 

The  centre  will  deal  with  the  animal  industry 
initially,  but  will  serve  all  agricultural  sectors  as 
a resource  and  a focal  point  for  the  development 
of  marketing  strategies,  she  says.  The  two  senior 
specialists  will  conduct  research  in  policy  and 
market  development  and  will  communicate 
those  findings  to  both  industry  and  government. 


Where  small  is  good 


Small  classes  and  plenty  of  individual  attention 
are  just  two  of  the  benefits  of  the  University’s 
MPC2  program,  now  wrapping  up  its  first 
season. 

MPC2  courses  were  designed  to  develop  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  interconnections 
among  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  and 
computing.  Although  only  two  of  the  six  MPC2 
courses  are  completely  interdisciplinary,  each 
of  the  other  four  courses  has  been  developed  in 
close  consultation  with  faculty  members  from 
all  the  departments  involved,  allowing  for 
reinforcement  of  concepts  across  disciplines. 

The  program,  offered  to  highly  qualified 
students  entering  their  first  year  of  studies, 
eliminates  much  of  the  review  material  in 
standard  first-year  courses. 

“We’ll  certainly  be  continuing  the  program,” 
says  Physics  professor  Ernie  McFarland,  chair 
of  the  MPC2  lecturers  group.  He  says  the  only 
change  he  and  his  colleagues  will  make  to  the 
program  next  year  will  be  to  implement  a pre- 
test, making  sure  all  students  who  want  to  be  in 
the  program  are  up  to  MPC2  standards,  even 
though  MPC2  is  only  available  to  incoming 
students  with  an  admission  average  of  at  least 
80  per  cent. 

McFarland  says  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
things  about  teaching  in  the  program  is  seeing 
the  “esprit  de  corps"  the  students  develop 
among  themselves.  During  classes,  the  small 
group  allows  for  a lot  of  interaction  between 
faculty  and  students,  he  says.  "The  lecture  is  a 
much  more  dynamic  thing.” 

Prof.  Tom  Wilson,  Computing  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  taught  one  of  the  MPC2  courses 
offered  in  the  fall  semester.  He  agrees  with 
McFarland:  “One  of  the  healthiest  things  was 
the  small  class  size  and  personal  attention.” 

Wilson  believes  the  program,  which  now 
includes  about  22  students,  should  remain  small 
in  the  future.  “If  it  grows  too  much,  it  will  lose 
the  very  characteristic  that  was  its  strength." 

Student  feedback  to  the  program  has  been 


generally  positive.  Although  some  students  felt 
their  marks  had  dropped  a little  as  a result  of 
taking  the  program,  "I  know  that  I’m  getting 
more  out  of  this  than  just  marks,”  said  one 
student.  “It’s  a lot  of  work,"  said  another,  “but  it 
has  many  benefits  that  will  be  of  use  in  future 
courses.”  O 


Five  good  words  Continued  from  page  3 
came  from  a family  of  military  police  and  said 
that  they  had  all  of  Toer’s  officially  banned 
books  in  their  house,  and  they  read  and  loved 
them.  This  is  not  a case  of  an  individual  against 
the  world.  This  is  an  individual  rooted  in  the 
world.  For  us  to  champion  individuals  against 
their  community  in  such  a context  is  ultimately 
destructive  and  anti-development. 

So  although  a group  like  Amnesty  Inter- 
national is  important  to  saving  his  life,  his 
freedom  will  only  come  with  the  freeing  of  the 
society  of  which  he  is  part.  Individual  human 
rights  grow  with  the  development  and  freeing  of 
the  whole  community  from  its  constraints.  I 
think  Toer  should  get  a Nobel  prize. 

Goulet  concludes  in  his  book  that  development 
ethics  “must  accept  endless  risk-taking  and  a 
maximum  commitment  to  liberation  of  the 
oppressed  and  responsibility  for  all.” 

Taking  risks,  commitment,  liberation, 
responsibility  and  vulnerability  — these  are 
good  words  to  sum  up  how  we  can  begin  to 
grapple  with  development,  and  what  it  means 
under  repressive  regimes. 

Some  would  say  that  I am  naive  in  believing 
these  things,  that  we’d  better  just  look  out  for 
our  own  virtue  and  to  hell  with  everybody  else. 
Coming  from  a long  line  of  pacifists  and 
nonconformists  who  have  survived  all  the 
regimes  that  tried  to  exterminate  them,  I believe 
that  Christo-Ghandiism  (my  own  awkward 
term)  has  not  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  It’s 
been  seen  to  be  difficult  and  not  seriously  tried. 
Maybe  its  time  has  come.  O 
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Building  renaming 
will  honor  Hilton 

U of  G will  honor  one  of  The  Arboretum's  founders,  Dr.  Robert  James  Hilton,  by  renaming  the 
Research  and  Services  building  in  his  honor. 

Hilton,  an  emeritus  professor  of  horticultural  science,  was  the  founding  director  of  The 
Arboretum  in  1970  while  he  was  chair  of  the  Department  of  Horticultural  Science. 

The  official  opening  of  the  R.J.  Hilton  Centre  will  take  place  May  20  at  3:45  p.m.  at  the  centre  on 
College  Avenue,  between  the  Cutten  Club  and  Victoria  Road.  Friends  and  colleagues  are  welcome 
to  attend.  O 


VMIMS  takes  the  guesswork 
out  of  patient  information 


by  Marla  Stewart 

Roomfuls  of  filing  cabinets  stacked  to  the 
ceiling  and  bursting  at  the  seams  might  have 
held  vital  patient  information  for  veterinary 
schools  a few  years  ago.  Today,  at  OVC,  patient 
information  dating  back  six  years  can  be 
accessed  by  punching  in  a few  keys  and  calling 
up  the  computer-based  Veterinary  Medical 
Information  Management  System  (VMIMS). 

Developed  in  1982,  VMIMS  has  filled  the 
need  for  improved  animal  health  information 
access  by  storing  years  of  data  in  its  information 
system.  Now,  researchers  can  access  specific 
cases  — for  example,  all  the  1 2-year-old  dogs  in 
their  records  that  have  died  of  liver  disease  in 
the  past  six  years  — within  seconds.  “The  kinds 
of  things  they  can  do  fairly  quickly  now  couldn’t 
have  been  done  at  all  previously,”  says  Bill 
Apsit,  staff  analyst  with  the  OVC  computer 
group. 

Prof.  Tanya  Stirtzinger,  Pathology,  uses  the 
system  for  teaching.  She  can  call  up  detailed 
answers  to  students’  questions  in  less  than  a 
minute,  “instead  of  sending  them  away  for  three 
hours  while  I dig.” 

When  she  tells  the  computer  to  list  all  the 
dogs  that  died  of  liver  disease,  and  how  each  of 
them  reacted  to  different  treatments,  she  saves 
herself  and  her  students  weeks  of  searching 
through  years  of  veterinary  files  and  discovers 
all  the  answers  at  her  fingertips. 

Sometimes  her  teaching  requires  her  to  obtain 
a sample  case  to  use  in  class  — to  demonstrate, 
for  example,  how  a certain  drug  affects  dogs 
with  liver  disease.  By  specifying  what  type  of 
laboratory  results  she  is  interested  in,  she  is  able 
to  call  up  specific  cases  to  illustrate  her  point. 
That  eliminates  hours  of  time  spent  searching 
for  an  appropriate  case  or  developing  an 
imaginary  case,  which  has  the  potential  to  be 
inaccurate. 

“It  saves  me  dreaming  up  a case  in  my  head,” 
she  says,  "and  it’s  a lot  better  to  have  real-life 
cases.  It’s  a much  more  exciting  way  of  learning 
and  teaching.” 

Stirtzinger  hopes  to  develop  her  own  intelli- 
gent software  system  someday  to  use  for 
teaching.  Students  would  have  to  work  through 
cases,  asking  specific  questions  that  the  computer 
would  answer.  The  software  would  simulate  the 
thought  process,  remind  students  of  factors  or 
questions  they  may  have  missed  and,  finally, 


give  Stirtzinger’s  diagnosis  of  the  case  with 
which  they  could  compare  notes. 

“There’s  so  much  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion,” she  says,  “that  it  will  take  years  to 
develop." 

Prof.  Robert  Jacobs,  Pathology,  is  another 
VMIMS  enthusiast  at  OVC.  In  his  research,  if  he 
thinks  a certain  drug  is  ineffective  or  harmful  in 
the  treatment  of  an  animal,  “the  system  allows 
me  to  go  back  in  and  test  my  hypothesis."  He 
can  look  for  trends  in  test  results  and  discover 
how  many  times  complications  occurred  and 
then  speculate  on  the  cause. 

Jacobs  believes  the  system  saves  him  months 
of  time.  In  the  past,  he’d  have  had  to  flip  through 
stacks  of  paper  or  hire  a student  to  look  through 
files  for  data,  processes  that  could  take  months 
and  still  yield  inaccurate  results.  Now  he  finds 
the  data  he  wants  quickly  and  accurately.  "It 
sure  streamlines  things,”  he  says.  O 

Faculty 
activities 

Prof.  John  deMan,  Food  Science,  has 
returned  from  the  Far  East,  where  he  attended 
meetings  of  the  program  advisory  board  of 
the  Palm  Oil  Research  Institute  of  Malaysia 
at  Kuala  Lumpur.  He  presented  the  keynote 
address  at  a symposium  on  fat  crystallization 
at  Kuala  Lumpur  and  presented  a lecture  on 
canola  oil  at  a teach-in  sponsored  by  the 
Malaysian  Institute  of  Chemistry  at  Genting 
Highlands.  He  also  visited  food  science 
departments  at  the  Agricultural  University 
of  Malaysia  and  the  Science  University  of 
Malaysia,  and  delivered  a lecture  in  Bombay, 
India. 

Prof.  Gary  Hutchison,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  has  been  speaking 
at  farm  meetings  around  the  province  on  the 
proposed  tax  changes  for  farmers,  which,  he 
says,  will  discriminate  against  young  starting 
farmers  with  other  sources  of  income.  He 
has  also  been  discussing  the  large  discrepancy 
of  “after-tax  costs  of  production”  of  high- 
and  low-income  farmers.  O 
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Briefly  — 

Spring  in  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum  celebrates  spring  May  1 with 
guided  walks  from  the  Nature  Centre  at  1 and  3 
p.m.  and  a concert  at  the  Arboretum  Centre  at 
2:30  p.m.  The  concert  features  Jazz  Canada 
members  Ed  Bickert  on  guitar  and  Neil  Swainson 
on  bass.  Later  in  the  month.  The  Arboretum 
begins  its  spring  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  and  Wednesday  evening  excursions.  The 
Sunday  walks,  which  are  designed  for  families 
and  "beginners,”  begin  May  8 with  the  theme 
“Spring  Wildflowers"  and  continue  until  June 
19;  they  leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m. 
The  Wednesday  evening  excursions,  designed 
for  adults,  begin  May  1 1 with  the  theme  “Spring 
Birds”  and  continue  until  June  15;  they  leave 
from  the  centre  at  7 p.m.  Other  events  scheduled 
at  The  Arboretum  in  May  include  the  11th 
annual  “Spring  Warbler  Walk"  to  observe  the 
spring  migration  of  warblers  May  14  at  7 a.m. 
and  a day  of  photography  May  2 1 from  6 a.m.  to 
8 p.m.  Registration  is  required  for  the  photo 
event,  which  is  co-sponsored  by  Pond’s  Camera 
and  Kodak  Canada  Ltd.  Cost  is  $20.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  2113. 

Scottish  folk  duo 

Scottish  Studies  and  CFRU  present  the  Scottish 
folk  duo  Gaberllinzie  in  concert  April  29  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Faculty  Club,  Level  5,  University 
Centre.  Tickets  are  $ 1 0 and  are  available  at  the 
University  Centre  box  office  and  from  the 
Department  of  History. 

OCUFA  moves 

As  of  May  2,  the  Ontario  Confederation  of 
University  Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA)  will 
be  located  at  27  Carleton  St.,  Suite  400,  Toronto 
M5B  1L2.  The  telephone  number  will  remain 
the  same  at  4 1 6-979-2 1 1 7.  The  OCUFA  office 
will  not  be  open  for  regular  business  from  April 
27  to  May  4. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees 

The  final  performance  of  The  Arboretum’s 
dinner  theatre  production  Key  for  Two  is  April 
23.  Dinner  begins  at  6 p.m.;  the  play  begins  at  8 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $25.50  at  the  University  Centre 
box  office,  Ext.  3940.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  2113. 

Visual  arts  workshop 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  is  presenting  a work- 
shop on  portfolio  and  resume  preparation  for 
visual  artists  April  20  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  School 
of  Landscape  Architecture.  Prof.  Maurice 
Nelischer  will  lead  the  session.  Cost  is  $10  per 
person.  For  more  information,  call  Sally  Wismer, 
836-3280. 

Fellowship  competition 

The  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  has  announced  that  a third  Canada 
Research  Fellowships  competition  will  be  held 
next  year.  Up  to  40  scholars  will  be  supported. 
Each  fellowship  will  be  valid  for  three  years  and 
is  worth  $35,000  a year,  plus  a $4,000  research 
allowance.  The  fellowship  is  tenable  only  at  a 
Canadian  university.  For  more  information,  call 
Florentia  Scott,  613-992-0691,  or  Heather 
Steele,  613-992-4316. 

Central  America 

St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church,  Norfolk  at 
Suffolk,  presents  a conference  on  Central 
America  with  missionary  Rev.  Joseph  Reed 
April  30  from  2 to  9 p.m.  Advance  registration 
is  $8  and  includes  supper.  For  information  and 
registration,  call  George  Smith,  Ext.  2724,  or 
the  church  office,  822-4772. 

PSA  film  series 

The  Professional  Staff  Association  continues  its 
brown  bag  lunch  film  series  with  “Meanings  are 
in  People”  April  2 1 at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  and  1:10  p.m. 
in  Room  44 1 , University  Centre. 

Graduate 
News 


The  final  oral  examination  of  Paul  Banks,  Crop 
Science,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree,  is  April  2 1 at  9 a.m.  in  Room  427  of  the 
University  Centre.  The  thesis  is  “Self-incompati- 
bility (SI)  and  Rapeseed  Breeding.”  Banks’ 
supervisor  is  Prof.  Wally  Beversdorf. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  O 


Prof.  Gil  Sielter  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Bloomfield,  with  an  1872  map  of  Guelph. 
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Canada  - a country  of  regions, 
but  what  defines  a region ? 


Courses  available 

Openings  still  remain  in  some  non-credit 
Continuing  Education  courses  beginning  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  “Advanced  Lotus  1 -2-3"  is 
a day-long  course  April  23;  "The  Success 
Seminar  for  Secretaries"  is  a day-long  course 
April  27;  and  "Shakespeare’s  World,"  a course 
consisting  of  four  lectures  on  campus  and  four 
performances  of  Shakespearean  plays  at 
Stratford,  begins  June  9.  For  more  information 
on  these  and  other  courses,  call  Continuing 
Education  at  Ext.  3956  or  3957. 

Relaxation  classes 

Two  relaxation  classes  for  stress  remediation 
and  high  performance  will  be  offered  by  the 
Relaxation  and  Biofeedback  Clinic  in  the  School 
of  Human  Biology.  The  program  includes  10 
hour-long  group  relaxation  sessions  and  one 
follow-up  session.  The  noon  class  meets 
T uesdays  and  Fridays  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.;  the  evening 
class  meets  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at  7:30 
p.m.  Registration  is  May  1 2 at  7:30  p.m.  for  the 
evening  class,  May  13  at  12:10  p.m.  for  the 
morning  class,  both  in  Room  209,  Human 
Biology  building.  Anyone  with  a medical 
condition  should  check  with  a doctor  before 
enrolling.  For  more  information,  or  to  reserve  a 
place,  call  Ext.  2662  or  Ext.  6713. 

Arboretum  stargazing 

“Wildlife  in  the  Stars,"  a night  of  stargazing 
presented  by  The  Arboretum,  will  be  held  April 
20  at  8 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  Come 
and  learn  about  the  constellations  that  are 
named  after  wildlife  species. 

Fishy  variables 

OVC  presents  Dr.  Meg  Thorbum  of  the  National 
Veterinary  Institute  in  Sweden,  speaking  on 
“Variability  in  Fish:  How  Should  We  Define 
Normal?”  April  20  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  Room  508, 
Clinical  Studies. 

Learned  Society 

The  free  trade  agreement  will  be  the  focus  of 
many  of  the  sessions  when  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  the  Learned  Societies  meet  at  the 
UniversityofWindsorMay28toJune  1 1.  More 
than  5,000  delegates  are  scheduled  to  attend  the 
conference,  and  about  2,500  papers  will  be 
presented.  At  Guelph  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  Guelph  faculty  who  will  be  participating. 
Call  Ext.  3864. 

OMAF  seminar 

The  economics  and  policy  branch  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  is  sponsoring 
a seminar  in  celebration  of  its  centennial  April 
27  at  7: 1 5 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  Guest 
speakers  are  University  Chancellor  Bill  Stewart, 
former  minister-  of  agriculture  and  food,  who 
will  discuss  “A  Perspective  of  Agriculture  in 
Ontario,”  and  Prof.  George  Brinkman,  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Business, 
who  will  speak  on  "The  Evolution  of  Rural 
Society.” 


Regionalism,  one  of  Canada’s  most  popular 
buzzwords,  is  an  important  element  in  shaping 
the  very  soul  of  this  country.  Yet  there  is  no 
definition  of  what  constitutes  any  of  the  thou- 
sands of  local  regions  within  Canada’s  borders. 
Researchers  from  several  disciplines  at  U of  G 
want  to  create  a model  to  unravel  this  unstudied 
piece  of  Canadiana. 

In  addition,  they’ll  soon  be  publishing  the 
most  comprehensive  local  history  bibliography 
ever  compiled. 

The  1 3-member  team,  led  by  Prof.  Gil  Stelter, 
History,  has  applied  to  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  of  Canada  for  a 
$1 -million  five-year  grant  to  examine  the 
concept  of  local  region.  Based  on  studies  of  the 
multi-faceted  Upper  Grand  River  Valley,  in- 
cluding the  cities  of  Guelph,  Kitchener- Waterloo 
and  Cambridge  and  the  surrounding  area,  they 


will  explore  how  this  area  developed  a sense  of 
cohesion  and  what  relationships  made  it  a 
regional  entity. 

They  hope  their  results  will  serve  as  a model 
by  which  other  regions  can  be  analysed. 

“It  would  seem  that  regional  relationships  are 
central  to  the  fabric  of  a given  society,"  says 
Stelter.  “The  nucleated  centre  — a town  or  a 
city  — forms  the  centre  of  an  organized  social 
unit,  which  also  takes  in  the  local  countryside. 
The  city  is  like  an  amoeba,  engulfing  the- 
surrounding  area.  The  sum  of  its  parts  includes 
both  town  and  country.” 

But  what  researchers  don’t  know  is  how  the 
parts  influence  each  other,  and  what  role  factors 
like  migration  and  ethnicity  and  town-and- 
country  relations  play  in  economic  development, 
culture,  marriage  and  religion,  housing, 
commercial  and  industrial  building  and  a 
region’s  political  and  administrative 
organization. 

So  they’re  targeting  the  Upper  Grand  River 
Valley,  the  region  they  know  best,  to  create  their 
model.  As  a starting  point,  they’ve  created  the 
3 00- page  Bibliography  of  Guelph  and  Wellington 
County:  Settlement  and  Development  Since  1 800, 
which  will  be  published  this  month.  The  publi- 
cation, created  with  the  support  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s Research  Excellence  Fund,  was  co- 
ordinated by  the  regional  project's  manager  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Bloomfield. 

“It  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  detailed 
compilation  of  material  ever  collected  on  the 
region,”  says  Stelter.  “It  will  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  larger  regional  study."  Bloomfield  and 
several  research  assistants  have  also  started 
compiling  a detailed  inventory  of  archival 
material  available  for  Wellington  County. 

The  Upper  Grand  River  Valley  study  will 
include  researchers  from  the  Department  of 
History’s  Scottish  Studies  section,  Geography’s 
settlement  studies,  Economics,  Fine  Art  and 
English  Language  and  Literature.  They’ll  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  with  local  historians  and 
history  groups. 

“You  could  take  the  questions  we’re  dealing 
with  and  apply  them  to  city-centred  regions  like 
Montreal,  where  in  1850  the  city  was  mainly 
made  up  of  English-speaking  migrants  inter- 
acting with  the  francophone  countryside,  or 
Edmonton,  with  its  largely  Ukrainian  rural 
population  that  has  gone  on  to  become  an 
essential  part  of  the  city’s  business  community,” 
says  Stelter.  “This  is  a Guelph-based  project, 
but  it  has  implications  for  the  entire  country.”  O 


Naturalists  to  gather  for 
second  look  at  nature 

Did  you  know  that  ragweed  is  a sexual  extrovert?  Have  you  ever  seen  a red-necked  grebe  or 
explored  a cave  formed  by  glaciation?  Those  who  can  answer  “yes”  to  these  questions  have  taken 
time  to  listen  and  to  look  closely  at  the  wonders  of  nature. 

For  those  who  are  willing  to  take  the  time,  the  Guelph  Field  Naturalists  can  serve  as  magnifying 
glass,  telescope  and  binoculars  May  27  to  29. 

This  local  group  of  nature  lovers  will  host  more  than  700  people  at  the  annual  conference  and 
general  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Ontario  Naturalists.  Following  the  theme  “A  Closer  Look," 
the  conference  will  be  held  on  campus,  with  excursions  to  wildlife  areas  as  close  as  the  backyard 
and  as  diverse  as  The  Arboretum,  Kortright  Waterfowl  Park  and  the  Elora  Gorge. 

Saturday  workshops  and  Sunday  field  trips  will  help  participants  explore  hidden  aspects  of  the 
natural  world,  says  Kathleen  Brown,  chair  of  the  organizing  committee  and  retired  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies. 

Workshop  topics  include  the  sex  lives  of  plants,  how  migrating  birds  know  where  to  fly  and 
exploring  the  night  sky  with  binoculars.  Naturalist  clubs  can  learn  to  run  their  own  successful  field 
trips,  develop  programs  for  children,  plan  “indoor”  nature  events  and  produce  informative 
newsletters. 

Field  trips  will  take  participants  spring  birding  at  Luther  Marsh,  looking  for  rare  ferns  at  Mono 
Cliffs,  rambling  on  the  Bruce  Trail,  exploring  a Rockwood  cave  or  visiting  a wildlife  art  gallery. 

The  three-day  program  has  attracted  biologists,  ecologists  and  field  naturalists  and  more  than 
1 10  local  volunteers  who  are  eager  to  guide  conference  visitors  to  the  many  natural  areas  in  and 
around  Guelph,  says  Brown. 

The  keynote  address  will  be  given  May  28  at  9 a.m.  by  Alan  Watson,  The  Arboretum’s 
interpretive  biologist.  Monte  Hummel,  president  of  World  Wildlife  Fund,  Canada,  will  be  guest 
speaker  at  the  7 p.m.  awards  banquet. 

The  conference  is  open  to  anyone  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  natural  world  and  will 
provide  a good  opportunity  for  families  to  learn  together,  says  Brown.  For  registration  details,  call 
Pat  Lewis  at  821-0133.  O 
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Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  April  20 

Continuing  Education  - “Dynamic  Presentation 
Skills,”  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  continues  April  21, 
register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Variability  in  Fish:  How 
Should  We  Define  Normal?"  Meg  Thorbum, 
12:10  p.m..  Clinical  Studies  508. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler,  25  miles,  5 p.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  — “Wildlife  in  the  Stars,”  8 p.m., 
Arboretum  Centre. 

THURSDAY,  April  21 

PSA  Film  Series  - "Meanings  are  in  People,” 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  UC  441. 

FRIDAY,  April  22 

Worship  Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  Muslim  Students’  Asso- 
ciation, Jumaa’h  Prayer,  12:30  p.m.,  UC  332. 
Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  1:10  p.m..  Chapel. 
Seminar  - “The  Lipid  and  the  Oxidant  System: 
Its  Role  in  Salmonids,”  Colin  Cowey,  10  a.m., 
Animal  Science/Nutrition  141. 

SATURDAY,  April  23 

Continuing  Education  - “Advanced  Lotus  1-2- 
3,"  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  register  at  Ext. 
3956/7. 

Worship  - Muslim  Students’  Association, 
Lectures  on  Islam,  6 p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

SUNDAY,  April  24 

Cycling  Club  - Elora  Gorge,  45  miles,  1 0 a.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
10:30  a.m.,  UC  103. 


German 

contest 

a liaison  effort 

The  stakes  were  high  when  U of  G hosted  54  of 
the  best  secondary  school  German  students  at 
the  1 9th  annual  Provincial  High  School  German 
Contest  in  February.  Up  for  grabs  were  three 
all-expenses-paid  trips  to  Germany  for  the 
winners  of  the  competition. 

The  contest  included  written  work,  listening 
comprehension  and  a personal  interview  in 
German.  The  competition  was  divided  into  two 
categories  — one  for  students  with  a German 
family  background  and  one  for  students  without. 
Examiners  for  the  contest  were  drawn  from 
faculty  at  Guelph  and  other  Ontario  universities. 

After  the  work  was  done,  the  students  received 
information  packets  about  the  University  and 
went  on  a tour  of  the  campus.  "It’s  an  important 
liaison  event  for  the  University,"  says  Prof. 
Renate  Benson,  Department  of  Languages  and 
Literatures,  who  supervised  the  contest. 

In  addition  to  providing  facilities  for  the 
competition,  the  University  held  a reception  for 
the  high  school  teachers  and  contest  examiners, 
and  a banquet  for  the  students,  teachers,  officials 
and  a representative  of  the  German  Consulate. 

The  winners  were  announced  at  the  banquet. 
Runner  up  Nina  Schulte  of  Parkside  High 
School  in  Dundas  won  $250.  Grand  prize 
winners  were  awarded  flights  to  Germany. 
Stephen  May,  Richview  Collegiate  Institute. 
Islington,  won  a three-week  study  trip;  Jeremy 
Lundholm,  Lisgar  Collegiate  Institute,  Ottawa, 
and  Jeffrey  Vance,  Lome  Park  High  School, 
Mississauga,  both  won  four-week  excursions. 

This  was  Guelph’s  second  consecutive  year 
as  sponsor  of  the  event.  Next  year,  Trent 
University  will  host  the  students.  O 


Have  a CoSy  birthday! 

CoSy,  the  University’s  computer  conferencing 
network,  is  celebrating  its  fifth  birthday  April 
21  with  a wine  and  cheese  reception  in  Room 
103  of  the  University  Centre  from  4 to  6 p.m. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 
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MONDAY,  April  25 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 


TUESDAY,  April  26 

Schedule  of  Events  - DVM  program  examin- 
ations conclude. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Seminar  - "Kammand  Educational:  A 
Commitment  to  Computer  Literacy,”  9:30  a.m., 
MacLachlan  102. 


WEDNESDAY,  April  27 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road  (novice  ride),  14 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 


AREA/SPECIALTY 

DIRECTOR 

- interpretation  and  application  of  policies 

- requirement  for  policy  and  procedure 
modifications 

- special  personnel  problems 

- copies  of  Faculty  Policies  Handbook 
and  Special  Plan  Agreement 

- labels,  tuition  waivers  and  promissory  notes 


EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

- assistance  with  supervisory  and  staff 
counselling 

- advice  on  problems  or  questions  related  to 
collective  agreements 

- interpretation  of  personnel  policies 

- absenteeism  control 

- consultation  with  University  medical  doctors 

- Employee  Assistance  Program 

- queries  regarding  performance  reviews 

- staff  complaints  and  Human  Rights  complaints 
(including  sexual  harassment) 

- employee  access  to  personnel  file 

- general  inquiries  regarding  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment 

- terminations,  suspensions  or  other  disciplinary 
action 


- administration  of  salary  policies 

- assistance  with  job  descriptions 

- evaluation  and  classification  of 
non-professional  positions 

- salary  surveys  and  collation  of  data 

- information  on  salary  ranges 

- approval  for  hiring  staff  at  salaries  above 
level  1 

- advice  on  completion  of  data  forms  and 
assistance  in  obtaining  data  from  personnel 
flies 

- ordering  labels 

- preparation  and  analysis  of  data  for 
management  reports 

- basic  programming 

- administrative  support  for  information  system 

- classification  recommendations  for  clerical 
and  secretarial  staff  and  assistance  with 
writing  job  description 

- classification  recommendations  for  clerical 
and  secretarial  staff  and  assistance  with 
writing  job  descriptions 

- Personnel  statistics 

- employment  and  salary  administration 

- signing-in  procedures 

- coding  data  forms 

- I.D.  cards 

- confirmation  of  employment 


FRIDAY,  April  29 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  Ecumenical  Campus 
Ministry,  1:10  p.m.,  Chapel;  Muslim  Students' 
Association,  Jumaa’h  Prayer,  12:30  p.m.,  UC 
332. 

Concert  - Gaberliinzie,  8 p.m..  Faculty  Club, 
UC  Level  5,  $10,  tickets  at  UC  box  office. 

SATURDAY,  April  30 

Continuing  Education  - “Buying  Rural  Pro- 
perty," 9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  register  at  Ext. 
3064. 

Worship  - Muslim  Students’  Association  Lec- 
tures on  Islam,  6 p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

SUNDAY,  May  1 

Cycling  Club  - Campbellville,  50  miles,  1 0 a.m., 
UC  south  doors. 


Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.; 
Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  10:30  a.m.,  UC 
103. 

The  Arboretum  - Spring  in  the  Arboretum, 
guided  walks,  1 and  3:30  p.m.,  Nature  Centre; 
concert  with  Ed  Bickert,  guitar,  and  Neil 
Swainson,  bass,  2:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Centre. 

MONDAY,  May  2 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Meeting,  7:30  p.m..  Athletics 
Centre  203. 


WEDNESDAY,  May  4 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  25  miles, 
5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 


Personnel  Report 

Coming  soon,  At  Guelph  will  be  featuring  a regular  “Personnel  Report"  column.  In  an  attempt  to  improve  communications  between  the  Personnel 
Department  and  the  University  community,  this  column  will  include  information  on  retirements,  appointments,  job  opportunities  and  other  items 
of  interest. 

Personnel  hopes  this  column  will  provide  accurate  and  timely  information  to  employees  throughout  the  University. 

Below  you  will  find  a guide  to  "Who’s  Who  in  Personnel."  Anyone  with  specific  questions  is  encouraged  to  contact  the  appropriate  individual. 

WHO’S  WHO  IN  PERSONNEL 

This  outline  is  provided  as  a guide  to  assist  you  in  getting  prompt  answers  to  personnel-related  questions. 

If  desired,  the  director  or  respective  manager  can  be  contacted  directly. 


NAME  & 
EXTENSION 


Roy  Pella 
Ext.  3356 


AREA/SPECIALTY 
PENSIONS  AND  BENEFITS 

- retirement  counselling 

- consultant  contacts 

- pension  and  insurance  policy  matters 


NAME  & 
EXTENSION 


Elvin  McNally 
Manager 
Ext.  6597 


Joyce  Judson 
Ext.  8774 


Vic  Reimer 
Manager 
Ext.  8778 


Stu  Brennan 
Supervisor 
Ext.  3163 


- insurance  contract  interpretations 

- new  faculty  and  professional  interviews 

- life  insurance 

- student  health  insurance  administration 

- pension  administration 

- disability  claims 


- O.H.I.P.  administration 

- Major  Medical  and  dental  inquiries 

■ new  staff  introduction  to  benefits 

- benefit  billings 

■ new  staff  introduction  to  benefits 

- Major  Medical  and  dental  inquiries 


Marion  Lamport 
Benefits 
Administrator 
Ext.  6596 

Marie  Shannon 
Pensions  and 
Disability  Asst 
Ext.  6595 

Sharon  Scott 
Benefits  Clerk 
Ext.  6594 

Mary  De  Bartolo 
Secretary 
Ext.  8776 


Nancy  Lizotte 
Ext.  6700 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  AND  TRAINING 


SALARY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  RECORDS 

- policy  matter,  on  salary  administration  and  John  Talbot 


records 

- evaluation  of  professional  positions 

- analysis  and  interpretation  of  salary  data 


Manager 
Ext.  3026 


Michelle 

McCarthy -Brown 
Salary 

Administrator 
Ext.  6703 


Eleanor  Martin 
Ext.  6702 


Diane 
Bell-Smith 
Personnel 
Assistant 
Ext.  6704 


Angie 

McLaughlin 
Ext.  3053 

Donna  Nixon 
Ext.  2669 


policy  matters  on  recruitment,  advertising 
and  offers  of  employment 

- advertisement  of  faculty  and  staff  vacancies 

- general  advice  on  position  requirements, 
employment  postings,  external  advertising, 
suitability  of  candidates,  "short  listing" 

of  applicants,  interview  design,  questioning 
techniques,  Human  Rights  legislation, 
reference  checks  and  medical  requirements 

- formal  offers  of  employment 

- staff  development  and  training  needs 
assessment,  curriculum  development, 
program  design,  instruction  and  program 
evaluation 

- government  liaison  for  hiring  foreign  faculty 

- orientation  sessions  for  recently  hired  employees 

- career  counselling  and  relocation  counselling 
for  employees 

- temporary/part-time  staffing  services 

- employment  equity  program  assistance 


circulation  of  on/off  campus  applications 
for  posted  vacancies 

posting  deadlines  and  testing  applicants 

■ secretarial  support 

casual  inquiries  on  posted  vacancies  and 
employment  procedures 

■ on/off  campus  applications  for  posted 
vacancies 

■ testing  applicants 

■ stenographic  support 

■ casual  inquiries  on  posted  vacancies  and 
employment  procedures 

- "Employment  Opportunities" 

(recorded  listings  of  current  job  postings) 


Cal  Swegles 


Dave  Brown 
Assistant  Manager 
Ext.  6599 

Jan  Williams 
Employment 
Assistant 
Ext.  3426 


Sashika  Seevaratnam 
Ext.  8744 

Kathy  Copeland 
Secretary 
Ext  6598 


Mary  Magyai 
Secretary 
Ext.  3059 


Cathy  Tutton 
Ext.  6701 


Barb  Norrish 
Ext.  3374 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  COORDINATION 

- development  of  computer  applications  paul  Rombeek 

Sr.  Systems  Analys 
Ext.  6705 


New  hope  for  a 
chestnut  tree  revival 


Research  Research 
Research  Research 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

The  very  blight  that  nearly  wiped  out  the 
American  chestnut  is  now  offering  new  hope  for 
its  revival  in  southern  Ontario. 

Dr.  Colin  McKeen,  chair  of  a steering  com- 
mittee to  create  an  Ontario  chestnut  council, 
says  that  a “hypovirulent”  (less  aggressive) 
strain  of  the  devastating  chestnut  blight  disease 
has  been  discovered  on  some  of  the  1 00  Ameri- 
can chestnut  trees  still  dotting  the  southern  part 
of  the  province. 

"This  new  strain  produces  healing  cankers 
that  inhibit  the  growth  of  the  original  damaging 
fungus,"  McKeen  told  participants  at  a recent 
chestnut  symposium  at  The  Arboretum.  “There’s 


good  evidence  that  recovery  of  the  species  is 
possible.” 

The  hypovirulent  strain  of  blight  fungus,  first 
discovered  on  European  chestnut  trees  in  Italy 
in  1951,  contains  a virus-like  particle  that 
weakens  the  fungus  so  that  the  affected  tree  can 
partially  heal  its  cankers.  In  the  hypovirulent 
strain,  the  fungus  is  restrained  from  normal 
reproduction. 

Chestnut  blight  most  severely  affects  the 
American  chestnut  (no  relation  to  the  horse 
chestnut,  which  has  inedible  nuts  and  belongs  to 
an  entirely  different  tree  family).  It  enters  tree 
bark  at  wound  points  or  through  tiny  bore  holes 
made  by  insects  and  kills  the  inner  cambium 
layer,  on  which  growth  depends.  This  invasion 
often  results  in  the  death  of  the  tree. 

Chestnut  blight  entered  North  America  at 
New  York  in  1904  through  diseased  nursery 


stock  imported  from  the  Orient.  Throughout  the 
American  chestnut’s  range  — the  eastern  United 
States  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  and  extreme 
southern  Ontario  — it  spread  35  to  50  kilometres 
a year,  eventually  crossing  the  Canadian  border 
near  Niagara  Falls.  By  the  mid- 1930s,  it  was 
prevalent  throughout  Ontario. 

An  informal  survey  of  the  American  chestnut 
in  Ontario  in  1949  by  William  Sherwood  Fox, ' 
London  Free  Press  nature  columnist  and  former 
University  of  Western  Ontario  president,  pro- 
duced a grim  report:  “That  the  tree  will  ever  be 
found  again,  there  is  only  the  faintest  ray  of 
hope." 

Fox’s  survey  unearthed  no  old  fruiting  trees 
and  only  a few  diseased  trees  bearing  nuts.  The 
American  chestnut’s  presence  was  mostly 


reduced  to  stump  sprouts  regrowing  from  per- 
sistent root  systems,  which  are  not  affected  by 
the  blight  fungus. 

Observers  like  McKeen,  former  co-ordinator 
of  the  crop  protection  division  of  Agriculture 
Canada's  research  branch,  call  the  effects  of  the 
blight  "the  worst  forest  devastation  in  history." 
In  40  years,  it  destroyed  2.5  billion  trees  in  the 
United  States  and  shattered  a major  segment  of 
that  country’s  forest  industry,  not  to  mention  the 
impact  it  had  on  those  who  fondly  remembered 
its  shade  qualities  and  sweet  nuts. 

But  recent  field  surveys  by  Dr.  John  Ambrose, 
curator  of  The  Arboretum  and  secretary  of  the 
chestnut  council  steering  committee,  show  the 
species  is  struggling  back.  In  his  research,  he  has 
charted  about  100  American  chestnut  trees  at 
49  sites  throughout  Ontario.  They  are  located  in 
the  counties  and  regions  of  Brant  (2),  Elgin  (8), 


This  American  chestnut  tree,  found  near 
Moraviantown  in  Kent  County,  is  surviving 
with  a less  virulent  strain  of  the  same  blight 
that  nearly  wiped  the  species  out.  The  occur- 

Essex  (3),  Kent  (2),  Middlesex  (4),  Wellington 
(1),  Haldimand-Norfolk  (12),  Halton  (I), 
Hamilton-Wentworth  (6),  Niagara  (8)  and 
Waterloo  (2). 

Most  of  the  trees  are  small,  about  10  centi- 
metres in  diameter,  23  of  them  range  from  30 
cm  to  64  cm.  Although  most  are  blighted,  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  the  hypovirulent  strain 
of  the  fungus  and  of  non-blighted  trees  is 
encouraging,  says  Ambrose. 

The  steering  committee  is  creating  a draft 
strategy  that  will  include  a research  program  to, 
among  other  things,  assess  the  hypovirulent 
strain  as  a biological  control.  The  group  also 


rence  of  this  strain  looks  promising  for  the 
recovery  of  the  American  chestnut. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research 


plans  to  develop  and  distribute  directions  for 
recording  new  chestnut  discoveries  and  to 
increase  the  seed  production  on  healthy  trees  for 
trials  and  plantings. 

“Restoration  is  possible,  but  not  assured,” 
says  McKeen.  "It  will  take  some  human 
intervention." 

Ambrose  says  a re-emergence  of  the  species 
could  be  a boon  to  the  forestry  industry.  "If  it 
can  be  restored  to  its  former  habitat,  not  only 
would  our  natural  heritage  be  enhanced  but  the 
forestry  industry  in  southern  Ontario  would 
certainly  benefit  as  well."  O 


Altered  climate  will  require  food  production,  trade  policies 


by  Mary  Dickieson 

By  the  year  2000,  the  world  will  begin  to  see  the 
results  of  a global  warming  trend  that  will  affect 
everyone  and  everything,  including  decisions 
such  as  where  to  hold  the  next  winter  Olympics 
and  where  to  place  oil  wells  in  the  Arctic.  But 
nothing  will  be  more  affected  than  the  production 
of  food. 

Human  activities  such  as  deforestation,  the 
burning  of  fossil  fuels  and  even  some  agricultural 
practices  have  increased  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  other  “greenhouse”  gases  in  the 
atmosphere.  Scientists  tell  us  that  these  higher 
concentrations  will,  over  the  next  few  decades, 
increase  the  global  mean  temperature  by  an 
average  of  three  degrees.  That  won’t  turn 
Toronto  into  Miami,  but  it  will  extend  our 
growing  season  and  may  make  agriculture 
more  viable  in  Canada’s  northern  regions. 

Canada  won’t  be  alone  in  this  experience, 
says  Prof.  Barry  Smit,  Geography.  The  produc- 
tion potential  of  major  food  crops  will  change  in 
many  regions  of  the  world,  as  will  the  current 
world  food  distribution  system.  There  will  be 
winners  and  losers  in  the  international  food 
marketplace,  largely  on  the  basis  of  how  well 
each  nation  adjusts  socially  and  economically 
to  changes  in  its  agricultural  potential. 

A recent  U of  G research  effort  has  made  an 
initial  step  in  assessing  Canada’s  comparative 
position  in  food  production  and  trade.  Previous 
research  has  been  limited  to  regional  predictions 
of  changes  in  crop  production  without  con- 
sidering what  will  be  happening  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  says  Smit. 

If,  as  predicted,  Canada  experiences  an 
increased  potential  for  wheat  production,  then 
so  will  the  U.S.S.R.,  turning  it  from  customer 
into  competitor.  Although  the  production  poten- 
tial for  wheat  may  increase,  will  the  economic 
potential  decline?  This  is  just  one  of  the  questions 
being  addressed  by  a land  evaluation  group  at 
Guelph  in  a study  commissioned  by  Environment 
Canada.  The  study  assesses  the  impact  of  an 
altered  climate  on  Canadian  production  and 
trade  opportunities  in  six  major  crops  relative  to 
the  other  regions  of  the  world. 


Smit  says  the  study  suggests  that  the  United 
States’  com  and  wheat  belts  could  shift  into 
Canada,  increasing  production  of  these  crops. 
Although  the  U.S.S.R.  would  enjoy  a similar 
advantage,  scientists  estimate  that  all  other 
regions  of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  will  suffer  a drop  in  wheat  and  corn 
production. 

This  opens  the  possibility  of  strengthening 
trade  ties  with  Asia  and  Europe,  already 
importers  of  Canadian  wheat,  and  of  developing 
new  markets  in  Africa  and  South  America.  The 
study  predicts  Canada  may  also  reduce  its 
dependence  on  U.S.  com  imports,  says  Smit.  It  is 
possible  that  the  traditional  south-north  flow  of 
grain  corn  could  evolve  into  an  east-west  flow, 
with  Ontario  becoming  a major  supplier  of 
grain  corn  for  the  prairie  livestock  industry,  he 


As  the  2 1 st  century  dawns,  Canada  could  be  left 
behind  in  industry,  technology  and  social  science 
if  it  doesn’t  adapt  to  the  globalization  of 
information  flow  and  recognize  the  growing 
role  Asian  countries  will  play  in  the  future. 

Prof.  Victor  Ujimoto,  Sociology  & Anthro- 
pology, a specialist  in  Japanese  studies,  says 
Canada  is  already  lagging  behind  Asia-Pacific 
nations  such  as  Japan,  Singapore,  South  Korea, 
Malaysia  and  Hong  Kong  when  it  comes  to 
industrial  relations,  development  of  new 
management  techniques,  scientific  advancement 
and  the  role  of  social  science  in  information 
technology.  In  addition,  he  says,  our  knowledge 
of  these  countries  is  poor,  and  our  preoccupation 
with  free  trade  with  the  United  States  means  the 
situation  will  likely  get  worse. 

Asia’s  growing  role  is  apparent,  considering 
that  by  the  year  2000, 70  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
population  will  live  in  that  continent,  says 
Ujimoto.  By  that  time,  Asia  will  provide  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  world’s  output  of  goods  and 


says. 

Production  potential  for  other  crops,  such  as 
barley,  oats  and  soybeans,  is  expected  to  decline 
throughout  the  world.  This  may  be  attributed  to 
the  drier  soil  conditions  predicted  by  most 
climatologists,  says  Smit.  Although  warmer 
temperatures  will  increase  precipitation,  this 
will  be  offset  by  less  snowfall  and  greater 
evaporation  of  soil  moisture.  Just  as  milder 
Canadian  winters  will  become  more  common, 
so  will  drought-ridden  summers. 

Water  may  become  a determining  factor  in 
food  production  and  even  population  distri- 
bution, says  Smit.  For  example,  scientists  have 
predicted  a decrease  in  fresh  water  supplies  in 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  through  evaporation  and 
increased  demand  for  consumption,  irrigation 
and  industrial  uses. 


services.  Even  today,  Japan  is  the  largest  source 
of  capital  in  the  world,  the  largest  donor  of 
foreign  aid  to  less  developed  countries  and 
spends  more  than  double  what  Canada  spends 
on  research  and  development  as  a share  of  its 
economy,  he  says. 

The  implications  of  Canadian  sluggishness 
are  serious,  says  Ujimoto.  In  science  and  the 
application  of  information  technology,  for 
example,  "Asia-Pacific  is  where  the  action  is,” 
he  says,  “but  we’re  not  in  touch."  In  spite  of 
technology  that  allows  new  information  to  be 
shared  immediately  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
language  and  cultural  barriers  are  keeping 
Canadians  at  arms  length  from  the  primary 
sources.  He  suggests  Canadian  attitudes  need  to 
shift  dramatically  to  recognize  the  growing 
importance  of  the  Pacific  world. 

To  help  remedy  the  situation,  says  Ujimoto, 
Canadian  educational  institutions  should  be 
addressing  the  problems  and  preparing  the  next 
generation  for  what  lies  ahead.  He  points  to 


At  the  same  lime,  rising  sea  levels  caused  by  a 
partial  melting  of  the  polar  ice  caps  will  threaten 
large  tracts  of  the  world’s  agricultural  lowlands. 
Asian  rice  production  may  increase  in  yield  and, 
decrease  in  acreage  at  the  same  time. 

Changes  in  production  patterns  are  difficult 
to  predict  because  of  the  uncertain  pace  of 
climatic  change,  its  numerous  direct  and  indirect 
effects  and  the  range  of  human  responses,  but 
Canada  has  taken  a leading  role  in  assessing  the 
implications  of  global  warming,  says  Smit. 

The  Guelph  study  indicates  some  of  the 
possible  implications  for  policy  development.  It 
recommends  that  regional  development  initia- 
tives also  recognize  possible  changes  in  food 
production  opportunities  across  Canada, 
including  new  crop  hybrids,  prospects  for 
irrigation  and  new  or  expanded  markets.  O 


Australia,  where  15,000  high  school  students 
are  studying  Japanese  and  where  Indonesian  is  a 
major  second  language.  Canadian  students  must 
be  prepared  to  “face  the  challenge”  through 
language  study,  comparative  social  science  and 
exchange  programs,  he  says. 

At  the  moment,  Canada  has  only  four  major 
centres  for  Asian  studies  — the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  the  University  of  Toronto, 
McGill  University  and  the  University  of  Alberta. 
Until  recently,  however,  these  centres  focused 
mainly  on  Asian  arts  and  culture,  rather  than  on 
social  science  and  technology. 

Several  major  American  universities  have 
had  endowments  from  Japanese  companies  to 
develop  Asian  studies  programs.  Ujimoto  says 
that  in  spite  of  misgivings  among  some 
academics  about  the  extent  to  which  universities 
should  be  involved  with  industry,  the  possibility 
of  endowments  should  be  explored  in  Canada 
as  well.  O 


Canadian  universities  lagging  in  Asian  studies 
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Winners  at  science 
& engineering  fair 

Sean  Douglas,  son  of  Carol  Ann  and  Prof. 
David  Douglas,  director  of  the  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Development, 
won  a general  merit  award  with  his  partner, 
Alex  Lendvai,  at  the  Waterloo-Wellington 
Science  and  Engineering  Fair  held  in 
Waterloo  April  6 to  9. 

Sean  and  Alex,  both  17-year-old  Grade 
1 3 students  at  Bishop  Macdonell  High  School, 
will  travel  to  Winnipeg  in  May  with  three 
other  students  to  represent  this  region  at  the 
Canada-Wide  Science  Fair.  Their  project, 
titled  "Take  Me  On  Your  Mighty  Wings,” 
involves  a new  wing  design  that  was  tested 
in  a wind  tunnel  and  provides  more  lift  than 
traditional  designs. 

The  University,  the  College  of  Biological 
Science  and  the  departments  of  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  Engineering, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  Computing  and( 
Information  Science  and  Consumer  Studies 
— give  financial  support  to  the  regional  fair 
each  year.  In  addition,  many  Guelph  faculty 
and  staff  serve  on  the  fair  executive  or  as 
judges.  O 


Personals — 

For  Sale:  Vivitar  automatic  extension  tubes 
for  Nikon/Nikkor,  complete  set  of  three  in 
excellent  condition,  with  case,  Ext.  6900. 
Two  red-rumped  parakeets  (one  male,  one 
female)  with  cage,  orange-winged  Amazon 
parrot  with  cage,  Dorothy,  Ext.  4919  or 

823- 8638  after  4:30  p.m.  Weber  barbecue 
kettle,  824-3993  after  5 p.m.  Living  room 
drapes,  240"  x 106”;  beige  patio  door 
drapes,  113”  x 96”;  four-piece  bathroom 
and  fixtures,  lavender,  Ext.  3044  or  822- 
0289.  Country  lot,  1 .3  acres,  on  Wellington 
County  Road  29,  three  miles  north  of  Hwy. 
24,  good,  dry  building  site,  837-3742  or 

824- 5254  after  5:30  p.m.  Air  conditioner, 
window  unit,  5,000  BTU,  runs  well,  843- 
6442  after  5 p.m.  1971  Norton  Commanda 
750  in  good  condition,  843-3845  after  5 
p.m.  Three-bedroom  semi-detached  home 
in  Kortright  area,  immediate  possession, 
763-5506. 

Wanted:  Someone  to  maintain  farm  in 
Rock  wood  area,  feed  animals,  cut  lawn,  etc., 
in  exchange  for  small  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment and  remuneration,  Box  242,  Rockwood 
NOB  2K0.  Perennials,  especially  hardy  mums, 
white  currants.  Ext.  3044.  Someone  to  share 
driving  (standard  transmission)  and  gas  costs 
on  trip  to  Calgary,  May  16,  leaving  at  6:30 
a.m.,  call  K.  Mullen  822-6417  after  April 
27.  Non-smoking  roommate  to  share  two- 
bedroom  flat  in  older  house,  available  May 
1,  Gin,  Ext.  4969  or  837-2926. 

For  Rent:  Four-bedroom  furnished  house, 
centrally  located,  to  rent  until  August  1989, 
Ext.  4631  or  836-4186  after  5 p.m.  Three- 
bedroom  waterfront  cottage  on  Miller  Lake, 
Bruce  Peninsula,  824-9579. 


Job 

opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  April  15, 1988,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 

Head  Cook,  Food  Services.  Salary:  $12.06 
start;  $12.69  three-month  rate;  $13.36  six- 
month  rate. 

Refrigeration  Mechanic,  Maintenance 
Department.  Job  rate:  $ 1 4.25  per  hour;  pro- 
bation rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job 
rate. 

Clerk  I,  Personnel  Department;  contractually 
limited  for  one  year.  Hiring  range:  $276.64 
to  $300.60. 

Payroll  Clerk,  Payroll  Department;  three 
positions;  temporary  full-time  from  April 
22/88  to  Jan.  26/89.  Hiring  range:  $363.19 
to  $393.73. 

Batch  Control  Clerk,  Payroll  Department; 
temporary  full-time  from  April  22/88  to 
Jan.  26/89.  Hiring  range:  $303.42  to 
$328.71. 

Filing  Clerk,  Payroll  Department;  temporary 
full-time  from  April  22/88  to  Jan.  26/89. 
Hiring  range:  $276.64  to  $300.60. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on- campus  employees  only: 

Executive  Secretary  I,  Personnel  Depart- 
ment. Salary  range:  $333.04  minimum; 
$384.36  job  rate  (level  5);  $477.27 
maximum. 

DPS  II,  Financial  Services-Information 
Systems  Group.  Salary  range:  $392.21 
minimum;  $453.57 job  rate  (level  5);  $562.36 
maximum. 

Secretary  II,  Family  Studies.  Salary  range: 
$303.42  minimum;  $350.66  job  rate  (level 
5);  $436.76  maximum. 

Clerk  I,  Alumni  Affairs  and  Development. 
Salary  range:  $276.64  minimum;  $320.83 
job  rate  (level  5);  $385.08  maximum. 

Clerk  I,  Department  of  Residences;  nine- 
month  continuing  limited  term  from 
September  to  May.  Salary  range:  $276.64 
minimum;  $320.83  job  rate  (level  5);  $385.08 
maximum. 

Central  Supply  Technician  (Nursing  Divi- 
sion), Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital.  Salary 
range:  $303.42  minimum;  $350.66  job  rate 
(level  5);  $436.76  maximum. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping  Department. 
Job  rate:  $10.27  per  hour;  probation  rate: 
$ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 


Awards 

Dr.  Su-Long  Nyeo,  who  recently  received 
his  PhD  in  quantum  field  theory  from  the 
Guelph-Waterloo  Program  for  Graduate 
Work  in  Physics,  has  been  awarded  a research 
fellowship  by  the  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
Foundation  in  Bonn,  West  Germany. 

The  fellowship,  worth  $23,000  a year,  is 
one  of  about  450  awarded  annually  by  the 
foundation.  The  competition  is  open  to 
academics  of  all  nationalities  and  in  all 
disciplines,  and  offers  a chance  to  do  research 
in  West  Germany. 

A native  of  Malaysia,  Nyeo  has  been  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stonybrook  since  leaving  Guelph  in  1987. 
He  plans  to  take  up  his  new  position  in  May 
1989  at  the  University  of  Hamburg.  His 
M.Sc.  and  PhD  at  Guelph  were  both  achieved 
with  distinction  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  George  Leibbrandt,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics.  O 


Contributions 

welcome 

At  Guelph  welcomes  contributions  from 
members  of  the  University  community. 

“Letters  to  the  Editor”  are  invited, 
and  the  “Faculty,  Staff  & Student 
Activities”  section  has  been  reinstated. 
Submissions  are  also  welcome  for 
“Forum,”  a section  for  editorials,  and 
a “Speeches”  column.  If  you  have 
given  a speech  recently  — or  read  one 
that  is  relevant  to  the  University  — 
share  it  through  At  Guelph. 

Also,  if  you  know  someone  who 
would  make  a good  subject  for  a human 
interest  article  for  the  “Focus”  column, 
give  us  a call. 

All  submissions  should  be  typed, 
double  spaced,  and  signed  by  the 
correspondent.  Each  will  be  verified  by 
a phone  call.  The  executive  editor 
reserves  the  right  to  select,  edit  and 
position  all  copy. 

If  you  have  some  ideas  on  how  to 
make  At  Guelph  a more  informed  and 
involved  University  community  pub- 
lication, call  or  write  Public  Relations 
and  Information,  Level  4,  University 
Centre,  Ext.  3864.  O 
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Endowment  fund  for  library  critical:  Black 


Creation  of  an  endowed  development  fund  is 
critical  for  the  library  if  it  is  to  alleviate  the 
ravages  of  inflation,  chief  librarian  John  Black 
told  Senate  April  19. 

In  a report  to  Senate  on  the  library’s  serials 
cancellation  project,  the  Senate  Library  Com- 
mittee said  it  spent  a lot  of  time  discussing 
alternatives  for  closing  the  increasing  gap 
between  the  library’s  acquisitions  budget  and 
the  effects  of  inflation,  particularly  on  journal 
purchases.  The  committee  concluded  that  unless 
some  independent  source  of  funding  to  establish 
a development  fund  can  be  found,  there  is  little 
hope  for  significant  relief. 

The  committee  appended  its  report  with  a 
commendation  of  the  library  staff  for  their 
courteous  and  efficient  service  in  carrying  out  a 
project  that  was  “difficult  and  dispiriting  for 
many.”  Black  also  lauded  the  library  represen- 
tatives in  academic  departments,  faculty  and 
others  for  their  participation  and  assistance. 
“We  hope  we  won’t  have  to  go  through  this 
process  ever  again,”  he  said. 

The  result  of  the  project  was  the  removal  of 
880  titles  from  the  serials  subscription  list.  This 
has  raised  concerns  among  college  library 
committees  about  the  acquisitions  budget,  the 
effect  of  the  cuts  on  teaching  and  research 
support,  the  need  for  a qualitative  assessment 
and  the  fate  of  foreign-language  journals, 
journals  that  fall  between  departments  or  col- 
leges and  the  “interdisciplinary"  journals  that 
support  toxicology,  international  development, 
plant  physiology,  information  technology, 
neurosciences,  communications  and  bio- 
technology. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  library  has 
received  $180,000  in  additional  base  funding 
for  the  acquisitions  budget.  Of  that,  about 
$140,000  will  be  required  to  cover  the  additional 
effects  of  inflation  on  the  costs  of  the  journals 
that  survived  the  cancellation  project,  said 
Black.  The  library  committee’s  allocations 
subcommittee  will  be  considering  the  disposition 
of  the  balance,  he  said,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
$40,000  will  go  to  support  interdisciplinary 


materials  and  new  programs.  Relatively  little  of 
it  will  find  its  way  to  the  departments  at  the 
college  level,  he  said. 

In  an  effort  to  compensate  for  some  of  the 
cutbacks,  the  library  has  begun  an  “adopt  a 
journal”  program,  said  Black.  To  date,  10 
journals  — some  that  had  been  cancelled  and 
some  new  ones  — are  receiving  “adoptive” 
support.  The  program  shows  promise,  he  said, 
and  it  will  allow  the  library  to  pick  up  some 
journals  it  could  not  otherwise  afford.  (Prospec- 


Chief  librarian  John  Black  and  associate 
librarian  Ellen  Pearson  examine  some  of  the 
items  included  in  the  first  of  a series  of  gifts  to 
the  library  planned  by  the  American  Institute 


tive  adopters  should  call  Tim  Sauer,  the  library’s 
head  of  acquisitions  and  collections,  at  Ext. 
3422.) 

Responding  to  senators’  questions  about 
funding  sources,  Black  said  there  is  some  support 
coming  from  The  Campaign  in  two  components 
— an  extension  to  the  library  building  and  a 
special  acquisitions  fund.  “So  far,  there  have 
been  two  or  three  corporate  donations  for 
acquisitions  in  the  $25,000  to  $30,000  range,” 
he  said.  “This  is  a start,  but  we  certainly  have  to 


for  Co-operation  on  Agriculture.  At  right  is  the 
institute's  Canadian  representative,  Ernani 
Fioni. 
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look  at  other  avenues.  It’s  a long-haul  process." 

Prof.  John  Simpson,  Physics,  asked  if  proposed 
copyright  laws  could  affect  the  ability  of 
researchers  to  have  access  to  research  journals 
at  neighboring  universities.  Black  said  the  revised 
copyright  laws,  as  currently  framed,  have  the 
potential  for  inhibiting  the  exchange,  but  they 
won’t  block  it.  The  process  may,  however, 
become  expensive,  he  said.  There  could  be  a fee 
— as  there  is  in  the  United  Slates  — of  perhaps 
$3  or  more  per  article.  O 

High  school 

students  focus 
on  the  arts 

The  Wellington  County  Board  of  Education 
and  U of  G present  "Creation  in  the  Arts,”  a 
two-day  conference  for  gifted  students  in  the 
creative  and  visual  arts,  April  28  and  29. 

About  300  students  from  Wellington  County 
will  participate  in  a series  of  junior-  and  senior- 
level  workshops  on  such  topics  as  creative 
writing,  dance,  photography,  acting,  oil  painting, 
television  production,  cartooning,  desktop 
publishing,  calligraphy  and  fabric  design. 

Sixty  of  the  participants  will  be  attending 
three  senior  workshops,  which  will  be  two-day 
intensive  sessions  offered  through  the  depart- 
ments of  drama,  fine  art  and  music. 

In  addition,  the  conference  will  feature  an 
“Elizabethan  Festival”  banquet  and  dance  April 
28  at  6 p.m.  Students  are  required  to  design  and 
wear  a medieval  costume,  complete  with  head- 
piece  and  mask.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for 
costumes  and  make-up.  The  festival  will  include 
a feast  and  a cast  of  medieval  characters 
provided  by  the  Society  for  Creative 
Anachronism.  O 


Centre  for  food  security  gets  go-ahead 


A Canadian  centre  for  food  security  received 
Senate’s  blessing  April  19. 

The  proposal  for  the  centre  will  now  be 
submitted  to  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA)  for  funding 
support  under  the  agency’s  centre  of  excellence 
program. 

The  centre  will  be  built  on  strengths  already 
established  in  the  University’s  food  security 
program.  Prof.  Bill  Tossell,  director  of  the 
program,  says  he  hopes  for  a funding  decision 
from  CIDA  by  early  fall. 

The  centre,  to  be  supported  completely  by 
external  funding,  is  expected  to  be  housed  in  the 
yet-to-be-built  multi-tenant  building  in  the 
Research  Park  on  Stone  Road. 

Senate  also  approved  a motion  that  the 
centre’s  operations,  objectives  and  performance 
be  reviewed  after  the  first  five  years  of  operation. 

Future  of  computing  facilities 

The  Information  Technology  Committee 
presented  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Computing  Facilities  (CUCF)  for  information. 
Five  of  the  six  recommendations  have  been 
acted  upon: 

The  University  has  received  10  proposals 
from  manufacturers  and  leasing  companies  for 
equipment  to  replace  the  two  IBM  4381s  and 
the  IBM  434 1 in  OAC  with  a single  used  central 
processing  unit  in  OAC  and  some  disk  tech- 
nology that  has  similar  capacity  to  the  current 


machines.  A decision  is  expected  by  mid-May, 
Ken  MacKay,  assistant  executive  director  for 
information  technology  and  CUCF  chair,  told 
Senate. 

Funds  are  now  being  earmarked  to  set  up  an 
infotech  reserve  fund  to  be  used  to  replace 
obsolete  facilities  and  to  acquire  innovative  new 
technology. 

MacKay  said  $35,000  has  been  permanently 
added  to  the  operating  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Computing  and  Information  Science  to 
address  a recommendation  that  the  University 
develop  a strategy  to  provide  funding  for 
necessary  equipment  for  the  department’s 
teaching  program. 

A policy  is  being  drafted  by  Computing 
Services  to  clarify  the  access  to,  and  the  allo- 
cation of,  central  computing  facilities  that  are 
used  in  support  of  grant-in-aid  and  contract 
research.  The  draft  policy  will  be  discussed  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Information  Tech- 
nology and  the  Research  Advisory  Board. 

No  decision  has  been  made  yet  on  a 
recommendation  that  the  University  begin  to 
plan  for  additional  data  communication  facilities 
to  gain  a reasonable  position  in  the  use  of 
information  technology  in  research  and  teaching. 

CUCF  has  also  been  disbanded,  as 
recommended,  and  the  report  also  suggests  that 
the  executive  director  for  information  technology 
conduct  an  annual  review  of  information 
technology  at  the  University. 


Other  business 

Senate  elected  Prof.  Lou  Abbott,  History; 
Prof.  Donald  Homey,  Clinical  Studies;  Prof. 
Elizabeth  Upton,  School  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration;  and  Dean  of  Research  Larry 
Milligan  to  the  Committee  on  University 
Planning  for  the  remainder  of  the  1987/88 
Senate  session.  It  also  approved  the  deletion  of 
three  names  on  the  Committee  on  Educational 
Development  for  1987/88,  to  be  replaced  by 
Prof.  Ron  Brooks.  Zoology;  Prof.  Helier 
Robinson,  Philosophy;  and  DVM  student  Barbara 
Frey. 

In  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  business, 
Senate  approved  a specialized  BA  program. 
"Information  Systems  and  Human  Behavior.” 
The  interdisciplinary  program  will  combine 
studies  of  information  technology  and  its 
personal  and  social  effects.  The  program  will 
build  on  already  existing  strengths  in  the 
departments  of  Computing  and  Information 
Science.  Psychology  and  Sociology  & 
Anthropology. 

Senate  also  endorsed  editorial  changes  to  the 
Undergraduate  Handbook  dealing  with 
tightening  up  some  examination  rules.  Electronic 
equipment  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  items 
that  students  cannot  take  into  exams  unless  an 
instructor  says  so;  purses  — this  time  including 
men’s  purses  — must  be  placed  on  the  floor 
beneath  chairs  during  exams;  and  any  books  not 
classified  as  permitted  aids  must  be  placed 


along  the  side  of  the  room. 

In  Board  of  Graduate  Studies  business.  Senate 
approved  a graduate  studies  program  in  popu- 
lation medicine,  a graduate  diploma  in  inter- 
national veterinary  medical  development  and  a 
joint  graduate  program  with  the  University  of 
Waterloo  in  industrial/organizational  psycho- 
logy. The  graduate  diploma  in  international 
veterinary  medical  development  and  the  joint 
graduate  program  in  industrial/organizational 
psychology  must  go  to  the  Ontario  Council  on 
Graduate  Studies  for  standard  appraisal. 

Senate  also  received  for  information  a report 
on  additions  to  graduate  and  associated  graduate 
faculty: 

Provisional  graduate  faculty  — H.J.  Boermans, 
Biomedical  Sciences; 

Associated  graduate  faculty  — J.J.  Churcher, 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  pest 
control  section  at  Maple/Environmental  Biology; 
M.  Cohen,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education/University  School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development;  M.J.  Dadswell,  Fisheries  and 
Oceans,  St.  Andrews/Zoology;  D.G.  McLeod, 
Agriculture  Canada  at  London/Environmental 
Biology;  and  C.K.  Minns.  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  Oceans,  St.  Andrews/Zoology. 

From  the  Library  Committee,  Senate  received 
for  information  a report  on  the  serials  can- 
cellation project  (see  story  above)  and 
approved  library  hours  for  spring/summer  1988 
see  chart,  page  2).  O 
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U of  G extends  link 
with  the  Netherlands 

U of  G signed  an  agreement  at  the  end  of  March  to  extend  its  link  with  Wageningen  Agricultural 
University  in  The  Netherlands. 

The  University  has  had  an  official  agreement  with  Wageningen,  the  premier  agricultural 
university  in  Europe,  since  1984,  but  was  involved  with  the  University  in  unofficial  co-operative 
ventures  for  many  years  before  that  time,  says  Prof.  Archie  MacKinnon,  director  of  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs  and  chair  of  Guelph’s  co-ordinating  group. 

MacKinnon  says  the  agreement  was  initially  established  because  of  “fairly  specific  areas  of 
common  scholarship  and  research  between  the  universities,"  with  contacts  in  the  fields  of 
agricultural  economics,  animal  and  poultry  science,  crop  science,  sociology,  geography,  horticultural 
science,  food  and  nutrition,  and  rural  development  and  planning. 

Another  factor  that  prompted  the  formal  agreement  was  that  Wageningen,  like  Guelph,  has  had  a 
lot  of  interest  and  involvement  in  developing  countries.  The  agreement  will  provide  opportunities 
for  co-operative  programs  in  areas  of  common  interest  in  developing  countries. 

Among  the  co-operative  ventures  is  a joint  research  and  development  project  for  staff 
development  in  agricultural  education.  In  1983,  an  international  conference  on  the  role  of 
universities  in  rural  development  in  developing  countries  was  held  at  Guelph.  In  1986,  an 
international  workshop  on  staff  development  and  faculty  building  for  higher  agricultural  education 
in  developing  countries  was  held  at  the  Universitas  Brawijaya,  Indonesia. 

The  workshops  have  culminated  in  the  first  joint  publication  between  the  two  institutions  to  be 
published  later  this  year.  The  book  is  designed  to  improve  instructional  and  outreach  programs  in 
Third  World  institutions.  Profs.  Jim  Shute  and  Ab  Moore,  Department  of  Rural  Extension  Studies, 
are  the  Guelph  representatives  on  the  editorial  team. 

In  addition,  a newsletter  called  Rural  Development  Notes  is  produced  by  the  two  institutions,  with 
Prof.  Tony  Fuller,  School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Development,  as  Guelph  managing  editor.  The 
newsletter  reaches  more  than  400  people  in  rural  development  all  over  the  world. 

The  revised  agreement  calls  for  at  least  1 0 student  and  faculty  exchanges  each  year,  and  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  joint  projects. 

Guelph’s  computer  conferencing  system,  CoSy,  has  been  selected  as  the  official  system  of 
communication  between  the  two  universities  as  a method  of  exchanging  scientific  information, 
messages  and  data. 

The  new  agreement  will  operate  for  three  years  before  it  is  renegotiated.  O 


Functionally  illiterate 
consumers  untapped  market 


Manufacturers  and  retailers  are  overlooking  a 
huge  market  by  inadequately  catering  to  illiterate 
consumers,  says  Prof.  Richard  Vosburgh, 
Department  of  Consumer  Studies. 

Vosburgh  says  the  packaging  of  consumer 
goods  like  grocery  items  should  he  redesigned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  illiterate,  who  constitute 
25  per  cent  of  all  Canadian  adults. 

“They  are  confused  by  commercial  packaging 
that  has  lots  of  words  and  numbers,”  he  says. 
“They  can’t  read,  so  to  them,  the  packaging 
lacks  information.  The  labelling  on  generic 
brands,  which  bear  no  product  pictures,  is 
totally  useless  to  them,  so  they  end  up  buying 
more  expensive  brands.” 

Vosburgh  says  illiterate  consumers  have  an 
inability  to  conceptualize,  which  means  they 
don’t  understand  line  drawings  or  artistic 
renderings  that  represent  a product’s  appearance 
or  use.  "They  often  have  to  ask  a youngster  to 
accompany  them  to  explain  the  labelling  or  ask 
a store  clerk,”  he  says,  "They  feel  a loss  of 
dignity  as  a result." 

Estimates  suggest  that  as  many  as  one  in  four 
Canadian-born  adults  is  functionally  illiterate, 
lacking  communication  and  comprehension 
skills  beyond  a level  of  Grade  9.  Twenty  per 
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cent  of  this  group  is  totally  illiterate,  unable  to 
comprehend  or  communicate  past  a Grade  5 
level. 

Vosburgh’s  views  are  based  on  a two-part 
study  supported  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations.  In  the 
study,  he  surveyed  more  than  100  volunteers 
associated  with  the  Hamilton-based  Adult  Basic 
Education  Association,  to  review  literacy 
programs  in  progress,  and  conducted  group 
interviews  to  assess  consumer  problems  among 
the  illiterate. 

Product  labelling  was  a recurring  theme. 

"In  one  instance,  an  illiterate  consumer  based 
his  purchase  on  the  picture  on  the  can’s  label, 
thinking  he  was  buying  fried  chicken,"  says 
Vosburgh.  "When  he  got  it  home,  he  was 
surprised  to  discover  it  was  a can  of  lard." 

Vosburgh  says  simple  graphic  illustrations 
such  as  the  silhouetted  explosion  warnings  on 
combustible  cans  may  not  mean  much  to  illi- 
terates. “If  they  can’t  understand  what  the 
danger  is,  they’re  put  at  risk.” 

So  he  suggests  manufacturers,  retailers  and 
government  agencies  rethink  their  labels, 
instructions  and  manuals,  with  a view  to 
replacing  confusing  symbols  and  illustrations 
with  actual  photos,  which  are  much  more  easily 
understood  by  illiterates.  In  some  cases,  he  says, 
it  might  pay  to  make  provisions  for  video 
demonstrations  in  stores  whenever  possible. 

The  payback  could  be  tremendous,  he  says. 
“Illiterate  customers  are  extremely  loyal.  Once 
they  find  a product  that  they  understand  and 
that  they  can  recognize  by  its  packaging,  they’re 
reluctant  to  give  it  up  or  to  comparison  shop."  O 

Awards 

Three  OVC  students  recently  received  news  of 
awards: 

John  Papp  ot  Brantford,  a graduate  student  in 
the  Department  of  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology,  has  received  the  Dr.  J.  Sherman 
Memorial  Travel  Prize.  Papp  will  use  the 
money  to  attend  the  American  Society  of 
Microbiology  conference  May  8 to  1 3 in  Florida, 
where  he  will  present  a paper. 

Anna  Majury  of  Richmond  Hill,  also  a grad- 
uate student  in  VMI,  has  received  the  Don 
Ingram  Travel  Fellowship.  Majury  went  to  the 
University  of  California,  San  Diego,  in  February 
to  work  for  a week  with  Dr.  Susan  Swain  in  the 
area  of  cancer  immunology. 

Rhiannon  Sanson  of  Manotick.  an  OVC 
undergraduate  in  her  second  year,  has  been 
named  the  recipient  of  the  Canadian  Army 
Veterinary  Corps  Prize.  Sanson  will  use  the 
prize  money  for  a work/study  visit  to  an  equine 
practice  this  summer.  The  award  will  be  formally 
presented  at  the  annual  student/faculty  awards 
banquet  this  fall.  O 


Library  hours  for 
spring  and  summer 


McLaughlin  Library  — building  hours 

1 . Thursday,  Friday  — May  5 to  6 
Saturday,  Sunday  — May  7 to  8 

2.  Monday,  May  9,  to  Friday,  Aug.  12 

Monday  to  Thursday 
Friday 

Saturday/Sunday/Holidays 

3.  Saturday,  Aug.  13,  to  Sunday,  Aug.  14 

4.  Monday,  Aug.  15,  to  Friday,  Aug.  19 

5.  Saturday,  Aug.  20,  to  Monday,  Sept.  5 

Monday  to  Friday 
Saturday,  Sunday,  Labor  Day 


8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Noon- 10  p.m. 


8:30  a.m.-nidnight 
8:30  a.m.- 10  p.m. 
Noon- 10  p.m. 

Noon-9  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.-9  p.m. 


8:30  a.m.-7  p.m. 
Noon-7  p.m. 


Reader  service  hours  (excluding  statutory  holidays) 

Monday.  May  9,  to  Friday,  Aug.  12 
Monday  to  Thursday 
Friday 

Monday,  Aug.  15,  to  Monday,  Sept.  5 
Monday  to  Friday 

Veterinary  science  division 

1 . Monday,  May  9,  to  Sunday,  Aug.  9 

Monday  to  Thursday 
Friday 

Saturday/Sunday 
Statutory  holidays 

2.  Monday,  Aug.  10,  to  Monday,  Sept.  5 

Monday  to  Friday 
Saturday/Sunday  & Labor  Day 


8:30  a.m. -9  p.m. 
8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 


8:30  a.m.- 10  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.-5  p.m. 

1-5  p.m. 

Vet.  science  division  closed 


8:30  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Vet.  science  division  closed 


Reader  service  hours  (excluding  statutory  holidays) 


Monday  to  Friday 


8:30  a.m. -4:30  p.m. 


Aerobathon  raises  funds  for  ‘Make  a Wish’ 


The  University’s  first  aerobathon  raised  three 
times  the  amount  of  money  it  hoped  to,  says 
fitness  instructor  and  volleyball  coach  Pat 
Richards. 

The  March  30  aerobathon  aimed  for  $4,000 
and  raised  $12,600,  which  was  donated  to  the 
Guelph  chapter  of  “Make  a Wish”,  an  organi- 
zation run  entirely  by  volunteers  dedicated  to 
fulfilling  the  wishes  of  terminally  ill  children. 

Organized  by  Guelph  students  Carrie  Taylor 
and  Gorete  Almeida,  the  aerobathon  attracted 
212  participants  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  74. 


The  event  was  a good  way  of  reaching  out  and 
becoming  more  involved  in  the  Guelph 
community,  says  Richards.  O. 


Correction  — 

The  advisory  council  for  The  Arboretum  (See 
At  Guelph , April  1 3),  also  includes  wildlife  artist 
Robert  Bateman.  O 


Focus 

No  coffee  breaks  in  those  days! 


Today  is  Secretaries’  Day,  an  annual  cele- 
bration of  the  people  who  work  behind  the 
scenes  to  keep  this  University  running.  And 
if  there’s  anyone  who  deserves  that  special 
recognition,  it’s  Rita  Morris,  the  University’s 
longest-employed  secretary. 

In  43  years  — 3 1 in  OVC  and  1 2 in  the 
dean’s  office  at  OAC  — Morris  has  wit- 
nessed a lot  of  changes  on  campus.  Besides 
all  the  new  buildings  and  the  growth  in 
student  numbers,  she  sees  an  enormous 
difference  in  working  conditions  today 
compared  with  1945,  when  she  started 
working  on  campus  at  OVC  with  Dr. 
Frank  Schofield. 

I remember  the  day  you  worked  every 
Saturday  morning,”  she  says.  "And  back 
then  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a coffee 
break.” 

Another  of  the  big  changes  she  has 
witnessed  is  the  advent  of  the  computer.  In 
spite  of  its  advantages,  Morris  looks  back 
fondly  at  the  old  days.  "I  miss  using 
shorthand,”  she  says.  “Computers  take  the 
friendly  quality  out  of  work." 

Morris  was  2 1 when  she  left  her  first  job 
in  the  stockroom  at  Kresge’s  to  start 
working  on  campus.  Since  that  time,  she 
has  worked  with  a variety  of  people  in 


several  departments  across  campus. 

“I  have  lots  of  good  memories,”  she  says. 
“Not  everyone  stays  in  one  place  as  long  as 
I have.” 

In  spite  of  those  good  memories  though, 
Morris  has  a word  of  advice  for  young 
people  starting  out  in  their  careers:  “Don’t 
stay  in  one  place  too  long."  O 


Rita  Morris 


Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Photographic  Services 
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Students  open  small  business  consulting  service 


The  University  Centre  is  looking  back  at  an 
excellent  year  financially  and  looking  forward 
to  successfully  executing  its  budget  for  the 
1988/89  fiscal  year,  says  UC  director  Ron 
Collins. 

“This  year,  our  financial  results  are  better 
than  what  we  originally  budgeted  by  about 
$20,000,”  he  says.  “And  next  year’s  operating 
income  before  capital  expenditures  is  better 
than  this  year’s  revised  forecast.” 

Collins  says  the  centre’s  good  financial  footing 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  flexibility  of  its  operations. 
“One  of  the  nice  things  about  the  UC  is  the 
diversity  of  operations,"  he  says.  “We  don't 
have  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket.”  That  means  an 
off  year  in  one  area  of  operation  can  be  offset  by 
a good  year  in  other  areas. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  UC’s 
operations  is  the  Brass  Taps.  Last  year,  it  made  a 
positive  contribution  of  more  than  $387,000  to 
the  centre’s  budget,  says  Collins. 

Among  last  year’s  major  expenditures  was  a 
$30,000  investment  related  to  the  development 
of  a computing  centre  adjacent  to  the  box  office 
and  information  desk.  The  centre  provides  free 
typewriter  service  and  computer  terminal  rentals 
to  the  University  community  along  with 
complete  photocopying  services. 

The  1988/89  budget  has  funds  set  aside  for 
the  computer  centre  to  purchase  a character 
scanner  — a device  that  will  read  a typewritten 


page,  translate  it  into  characters  a computer  will 
read,  and  set  the  information  up  on  a diskette. 

The  biggest  capital  project  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  a $200,000  refurbishment  of  the 
Brass  Taps.  That  money  will  go  into  expanding 
the  kitchen  area,  replacing  worn  equipment, 
moving  the  management  offices,  and  imple- 
menting a new  sales  register  system.  Although 
the  decor  will  not  change,  the  renovations  will 
speed  service  up  dramatically,  says  Collins.  The 
work  will  be  done  over  the  summer,  with  Labor 
Day  as  the  target  for  completion,  he  says. 

An  additional  $35,000  in  this  year’s  budget 
will  go  towards  the  refurbishment  of  meeting 
rooms.  “We  average  about  5.500  reservations  a 
year  in  the  meeting  rooms,"  says  Collins.  The 
rooms  — including  PeterClark  Hall,  Room  103 
and  rooms  on  Levels  3 and  4 — will  have  worn 
equipment  and  furnishings  replaced. 

Collins  says  the  UC  will  spend  another 
$ 1 0,000  on  about  65  coin-operated  day  lockers 
to  be  located  adjacent  to  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
These  lockers  will  not  replace  the  rented  lockers 
already  located  in  the  basement.  Instead,  they 
will  provide  short-term  storage  space  for 
members  of  the  University  community.  “Our 
intention  is  to  start  with  65.”  he  says.  “If  they  are 
heavily  used,  we’ll  buy  more." 

Collins  says  most  of  the  changes  will  take 
place  in  the  summer,  when  most  of  the  students 
are  away  and  there  is  less  people  traffic  on 
campus.  O 


U of  G’s  newest  small  business  consulting 
service  officially  opened  on  campus  April  18. 

The  University  of  Guelph  Small  Business 
Consulting  Service,  run  by  agricultural 
economics  student  Chris  Thorne  and  manage- 
ment economics  student  Jay  Scholes,  is  a non- 
profit venture  designed  to  offer  low-cost 
consulting  to  small  businesses  in  the  community 
and  to  give  students  hands-on  experience  in 
their  field  of  study. 

Services  include  business  start-up  and 
expansion,  marketing  strategy  planning, 
marketing  surveys,  feasibility  studies,  finance 
and  operations  analysis  and  business  policy 
consulting,  all  for  the  cost  of  $ 1 5 per  hour. 

“There’s  a lack  of  interaction  between  students 
and  the  business  community,”  says  Thorne.  He 
and  Scholes  hope  their  service  will  help  bridge 
that  gap. 

The  service  — a two-person  pilot  project  for 
the  summer  — was  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  with  Prof.  Alan  DeRoo 
as  project  adviser.  It  will  be  located  in  Room 
103  of  the  J.D.  MacLachlan  building. 

A venture  capital  loan  of  $2,500  from  Valcom 
Ltd.  — a Guelph  computer  manufacturing 
company  — started  the  entrepreneurs  out  on  a 
solid  financial  footing.  In  addition  to  the  loan, 
Valcom  donated  an  IBM-compatible  personal 
microcomputer  to  the  project. 

Next  year,  the  students  hope  to  receive  a grant 
from  the  provincial  Ministry  of  Industry, 


Technology  and  Trade,  which  sponsors  small 
business  consulting  services  at  14  Ontario 
universities.  The  ministry’s  small  business  section 
provides  grants  to  services  staffed  by  business 
students  to  offer  consulting  to  small  businesses 
in  their  area. 


Thorne  says  the  company  will  continue  its 
services  throughout  next  year  on  a part-time 
basis.  This  summer’s  project  will  set  systems  up 
and  provide  useful  data  so  a full-scale  operation 
employing  at  least  six  students  can  be  established 
in  1989. 


Prof.  Larry  Martin,  chair  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  says  he  views  the 
project  as  "an  important  part  of  the  educational 
program  for  business  students  at  the  University. 

I applaud  the  initiative  of  the  students  starting 
it.”  The  service  can  be  reached  at  Ext.  6472.  O 


CoSy  celebrated  its  fifth  birthday  last  week.  On  Beckman,  executive  director  for  information 
hand  for  the  festivities  were,  left  to  right,  CoSy  technology;  and  chier  librarian  John  Black, 
pioneers  Ken  MacKay,  assistant  executive  affectionately  known  as  the  "godfather"  of 
director  for  information  technology;  Margaret  CoSy.  Phoio  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 


Letters 
to  the 
editor 

Walkways  not  for  vehicles 

For  some  time  now,  I have  noticed  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles  — the 
University’s  and  others  — driving  over 

-wulfiyrinD>walksntometimes  at  dang<;rous 


ran  y^ttr  Trent 

receive  bulk  shipments,  but  in  most  cases,  I 
suspect  it  is  simply  laziness  or  inability  to 
find  a nearby  parking  place. 

It  is  time  we  put  a stop  to  haphazard  and 
dangerous  driving  over  pedestrian  walks, 
not  only  because  it  is  dangerous,  but  also 
because  the  walks  were  not  designed  for 
vehicles  and  they  are  deteriorating  rapidly. 

I suggest  that  collapsible,  locked  bollards 
be  placed  at  the  junctions  of  pedestrian 
walks  and  roads  and  that  people  who  have 
a legitimate  excuse  to  use  their  vehicles  on 
pedestrian  walks  apply  to  use  the  key 
whenever  necessary. 

The  University  should  not  tolerate  the 
present  misuse  of  pedestrian  walks  and  the 
disregard  of  current  regulations. 

Prof.  Michael  Brookfield, 
Land  Resource  Science. 


Valcom  Ltd.  of  Guelph  has  donated  a micro- 
computer to  the  Guelph  Small  Business  Con- 
sulting Service.  Above,  from  left  to  right,  are 
Paul  MacPherson,  president  of  Valcom; 


management  economics  student  Jay  Scholes; 
agricultural  economics  student  Chris  Thorne; 
Prof.  Larry  Martin,  chair  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business;  Marjorie  Millar, 


director  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Development; 
and  Prof.  Alan  DeRoo,  project  adviser. 

Phoio  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 


Faculty  and  student  activities 


Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  director  of  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  was  the  keynote 
■ :r  at  the  Ontario  Parks  Association’s 


1» 


vpriT 1 5 in  Sudbury,  speaking  on  “Alternative 
Park  Planning  Methods."  He  was  also  guest 
speaker  April  20  for  the  Ontario  Recreation 
Research  Council  on  Leisure  in  Toronto,  where 
his  topic  was  “Landscape  Ecology  and  Its 
Potential  for  the  Redevelopment  of  Toronto’s 
Waterfront." 

Professor  emeritus  Frank  Milne,  Clinical 
Studies,  has  returned  from  Tokyo,  where  he  was 
the  guest  of  the  Japan  Racing  Association. 
While  there,  he  delivered  the  education  lecture 
to  the  105th  meeting  of  the  Japanese  Society  of 
Veterinary  Science  on  “Equine  Research;  What 
Lies  Ahead?”  He  also  visited  the  Ritto  Training 
Centre  for  thoroughbred  racing  in  Kyoto. 

Prof.  Bryan  Henry,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, has  been  invited  to  give  an  address 
on  “Intensity  Sources  and  Frequency  Bond- 
Length  Correlation  in  Overtone  Spectra”  April 


29  at  UCLA.  He  also  recently  presented  related 
material  at  a seminar  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo. 

- K/ehard  Oakley. 

Chemistry  and  Biochemistry , are  just  back  from 
the  Universidad  del  Valle  in  Cali,  Columbia. 
They  presented  seminars  and  worked  towards 
establishing  an  academic  link  between  the 
chemistry  departments  at  Universidad  del  Valle 
and  Guelph. 

Prof.  Ed  Janzen,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
lectured  recently  at  the  biennial  general  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  Free  Radical  Research  and 
International  Conference  on  "Medical.  Bio- 
chemical and  Chemical  Aspects  of  Free  Radi- 
cals” in  Kyoto,  Japan. 


Dan  Laurence,  adjunct  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Drama  and  literary  and  dramatic 
adviser  to  the  estate  of  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
hi is  joined  the  Shaw  Festival  this  season  as 
Viler  ary -adviser -in-residence  and  head  of 
extramural  studies  for  The  Academy,  the 
festival’s  professional  training  program  for 
young  actors,  directors  and  designers.  Laurence 
is  recognized  by  scholars  the  world  over  as  the 
foremost  authority  on  Shaw. 

The  OVC  Class  of  ’89  recently  raised  $2 1 0 in 
a bake  sale  for  a school  for  internal  refugee 
children  in  northern  El  Salvador.  The  school, 
called  “Escuela  de  Guelph."  is  supported  by 
the  Guelph  Central  American  Refugee  Coali- 
tion. O 


University  Centre  undertakes 
several  capital  projects 
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Botany  professor  studies 
ancient  art  of  bonsai 


The  ancient  Japanese  art  of  bonsai  is  not  as 
mysterious  as  it  seems.  Prof.  Usher  Posluszny, 
Department  of  Botany,  says  most  gardeners  can 
learn  the  techniques  of  the  Japanese  masters 
that  have  produced  miniature  bonsai  plants  up 
to  200  years  old.  ‘‘The  hard  part  is  duplicating 
their  commitment  to  maintain  the  plant.” 

Bonsai  means  “to  evoke  the  spirit  of  nature.” 
In  crowded  Japanese  cities,  there  was  no  room 
for  individual  gardens,  so  gardeners  learned  to 
capture  the  essence  of  a natural  setting  without 
exactly  duplicating  it  — by  pruning  branches 
and  roots  to  produce  a miniature  version  of  the 
natural  plant. 

Posluszny  has  a 20-year-old  trident  maple 
tree  that  would  be  20  to  25  feet  tall  if  found  in 
the  wild,  but  remains  only  about  12  inches  tall. 
It  is  a fully  matured  tree  with  all  characteristics 
of  the  species  Acer  buergerianum , including 
vibrant  green  leaves  that  turn  crimson  in  fall 
before  the  plant  becomes  dormant. 

The  Japanese  considered  bonsai  a spiritual 
lesson.  The  pruning  techniques  stress  the  plant 
as  much  as  possible,  but  it  survives  and  grows 
stronger.  The  secret  to  the  longevity  of  the  200- 
year-old  tree,  says  Posluszny,  is  a well-developed 
root  system  that  has  grown  into  the  traditional 
shallow  pot. 

Most  tree  forms  — maple,  elm  and  coniferous 
species  — must  be  kept  outdoors.  Because  the 
one-inch  pots  dry  out  quickly,  they  need  frequent 
watering  in  summer  and  protection  from  cold 
and  wind  in  winter.  Other  plants,  such  as 
Posluszny’s  12-year-old  Singapore  holly,  are 
grown  indoors.  To  maintain  the  plant  at  nine  to 


10  inches  instead  of  the  normal  six-foot  height, 
the  branches  must  be  trimmed  each  month. 

Posluszny’s  bonsai  hobby  began  about  eight 
years  ago.  He  now  shares  greenhouse  space  and 
labor  with  Jean  Gerrath.  a PhD  student  in  the 
Department  of  Botany.  Several  of  their  speci- 
mens were  used  in  a display  last  semester  in  the 
department’s  new  “Introductory  Botany”  course. 

Bonsai  is  a good  way  to  show  the  balance 
between  the  root  system  of  a plant  and  what  is 
seen  above  ground,  says  Posluszny.  It  also 
demonstrates  the  flexibility  of  plant  materials 
that  can  be  trained  to  grow  in  a certain  position 
or  shape. 

The  beauty  of  bonsai  is  not  merely  in  the 
miniature  size  of  the  plants,  but  in  their  mani- 
cured shapes,  the  color  of  their  leaves  and 
blooms  and  the  image  of  nature  that  they  evoke. 
Because  bonsai  are  trees,  rather  than  houseplants, 
he  says,  bonsai  is  a labor-intensive  hobby, 
requiring  about  the  same  amount  of  time  needed 
to  care  for  house  pets. 

A bonsai  hobby  can  get  off  to  an  easy  and 
inexpensive  start  with  a plant  collected  from  the 
wild,  or  with  specimens  purchased  from  a 
nursery.  The  older  the  bonsai  tree,  however,  the 
more  expensive  it  will  be  to  purchase.  Posluszny 
estimates  that  a maple  similar  to  that  described 
would  cost  up  to  $300,  a similar  holly  about 
$100  and  a nine-year-old  elm  $80.  He  warns 
gardeners  to  look  for  a thick,  mature  trunk  on 
any  commercial  bonsai  to  ensure  its  authenticity. 

Anyone  interested  in  attending  a workshop 
on  bonsai  to  learn  more  about  the  hobby  should 
call  Posluszny  at  Ext.  2745.  O 


Prof.  Usher  Posluszny  with  his  20-year-old 
bonsai  trident  maple  tree,  which  would  be  20  to 


25  feet  tall  if  found  in  the  wild. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 


Culture  and  consumption 


by  Marla  Stewart 

You  see  them  cruising  the  streets  in  their  BMWs,  glancing  at  their  Gucci  watches  and  shopping  in 
designer  boutiques.  When  they  dine,  they  choose  French  wine,  and  when  they  shop,  they  shop  till 
they  drop.  They’re  yuppies  — young,  educated  and  upwardly  mobile. 

Meanwhile,  down  the  road  the  punks  hang  out.  Some  have  green  hair,  some  have  shaped  (heir 
locks  into  a Mohawk.  A few  sport  safety  pins  in  their  ears,  but  all  wear  carefully  ripped  jeans  and  the 
traditional  black  garb. 

In  the  1980s,  yuppies  and  punks  share  the  limelight.  In  the  1960s,  hippies  stole  the  show. 
Bell-bottoms,  the  Beatles  and  bare  feet  marked  their  subculture. 

Which  group  cares  more  about  consumer  goods  and  the  image  they  are  projecting?  The  yuppies, 
you  say?  Not  so,  says  Prof.  Grant  McCracken,  Consumer  Studies.  As  a cultural  anthropologist, 
McCracken  is  breaking  new  ground  by  studying  20th-century  culture  and  how  it  influences  our 
consumption.  McCracken  is  author  of  Culture  and  Consumption:  New  Approaches  to  the  Symbolism 
of  Consumer  Goods  and  Activities,  which  was  published  this  month  by  Indiana  University  Press. 

Yuppies  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  guilty  of  conspicuous  consumption  and  image  creation,  he 
says.  Hippies,  punks  and  other  groups  are  all  equally  preoccupied  with  consumer  goods  and  what 
they  wear.  Yuppies  just  happen  to  buy  things  that  cost  a lot  more. 

“It’s  not  as  if  punks  will  say,  i’ll  wear  anything,'  ’’  says  McCracken.  When  they  wear  ripped  pants, 
they  have  to  be  ripped*in  a particular  way.  Wearing  safety  pins  and  black  army  boots  is  a way  of 
conveying  a message  about  themselves.  When  they  buy,  they  are  particular  about  the  identity  they 
are  trying  to  project. 

Twenty  years  ago,  hippies,  like  today’s  yuppies  or  punks,  were  selective  in  what  they  wore.  In 
spite  of  their  anti-establishment,  anti-consumerism  reputation,  they,  too,  were  preoccupied  with 
establishing  an  image. 

Each  group  has  its  own  way  of  life,  and  although  yuppies  love  to  acquire  expensive  goods,  the 
punk  and  the  hippie  are  equally  aware  of  their  identity.  Disorder  in  attitude  and  dress  is  a way  of  life 
for  punks,  just  as  blue  denim  and  long  hair  was  for  hippies. 

Consumer  goods  create  identity 

People  use  consumer  goods  — of  whatever  kind  — to  define  and  communicate  their  sense  of 
themselves,  says  McCracken.  They  decide  what  kind  of  people  they  are  going  to  be,  and  then  use  the 
cultural  meaning  inherent  in  consumer  goods  to  create  an  identity  and  communicate  it. 

It  was  not  always  that  way.  According  to  McCracken,  historians  believe  consumer  goods  began 
to  take  on  a vital  new  importance  during  a consumer  revolution  in  1 8th-century  Europe.  Before  that 
time,  when  a child  was  born,  gender  and  class  were  important  determining  factors  in  its  life.  Each 
child  grew  up  with  a ready-made  identity.  Gradually,  however,  the  imposition  of  an  identity  on 
individuals  grew  less  and  less  strong,  and  people  were  increasingly  defined  by  the  things  they 
owned. 

McCracken  points  to  the  women’s  movement  in  this  century  as  another  example  of  how  identities 
have  changed.  “There  was  a time  20  or  30  years  ago  when  a woman  had  very  few  things  she  could 
do  with  her  life.  There  was  an  identity  waiting  for  her  to  walk  into,’’  he  says.  She  could  bear  and  raise 
children,  work  in  the  home,  join  a bridge  club  and  belong  to  her  neighborhood  coffee  klatch.  And 
apart  from  standard  professions  such  as  teaching  or  nursing,  she  was  rarely  welcomed  into  the 
professional  or  corporate  world. 

But  when  enough  women  decided  they  didn’t  like  the  way  they  were  being  defined,  they  changed 
the  definition  of  themselves.  Today,  women  have  a range  of  choices  and  make  their  own  decisions 
about  the  kind  of  people  they  are  going  to  be. 

One  of  the  ways  women  have  fashioned  that  change  of  identity,  says  McCracken,  is  through  their 
choice  of  consumer  goods.  Women  carry  briefcases  and  wear  dark  suits  to  achieve  a professional 
look  that  creates  a statement  of  individual  or  collective  identity. 

Before  they  get  dressed  in  the  morning,  the  businesswoman,  the  hippie,  the  punk  and  the  yuppie 
might  look  much  alike.  But  by  taking  and  wearing  certain  consumer  goods,  they  create  an  identity 
for  themselves. 

Why  Calvin  Klein? 

Why  is  it  that  yuppies  choose  Calvin  Klein,  punks  prefer  black  leather  and  hippies  opt  for  blue 
denim?  McCracken  believes  each  group  chooses  certain  items  because  of  the  cultural  meaning  of 
these  clothes.  Calvin  Klein  may  represent  success  and  money,  black  leather  rebellion  and  disorder, 
while  blue  denim  and  sandals,  at  least  in  the  1960s,  were  associated  with  protest. 
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The  entire  world  is  made  up  of  cultural  categories  and  cultural  principles,  says  McCracken.  We 
distinguish  categories  of  class,  status,  gender,  age  and  occupation.  We  also  specify  categories  of 
time  — distinguishing  between  leisure  and  work  time,  sacred  and  profane  time,  and  so  on.  These 
systems  of  distinctions  organize  our  world. 

In  North  America,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  women’s  movement,  some  of  these  categories  are  very 
dynamic.  Social  groups  may  wish  to  change  their  category,  and  marketers  can  establish  new 
cultural  categories  to  create  a new  market  segment.  Women  now  buy  briefcases  and  men’s  suits  for 
themselves.  To  become  a preppie,  it  only  takes  a few  dollars,  some  deck  shoes,  a polo  shirt  and  a 
sweater.  McCracken  believes  retailers  could  benefit  from  a greater  understanding  of  how  culture 
influences  consumption. 

Books  Books 
Books  Books 

But  our  world  is  defined  by  cultural  principles  as  well  as  categories.  For  example,  the  clothing 
that  distinguishes  between  men  and  women  and  between  rich  and  poor  communicates  principles. 
Clothing  communicates  the  supposed  ‘delicacy’  of  women  and  the  ‘strength’  of  men,  the  supposed 
‘refinement’  of  the  wealthy  establishment  and  the  ‘vulgarity’  of  the  working  man. 

The  menswear  look  in  women’s  fashion  is  an  attempt  to  redefine  those  principles.  The  preppie 
look  — originally  associated  with  old  money,  private  schools  and  an  upper-class  background  — has 
become  popular  among  middle-class  people.  Once  again,  this  demonstrates  an  attempt  to  redefine 
cultural  principles. 

When  the  businesswoman,  the  yuppie,  the  punk  and  the  hippie  get  up  each  day  and  choose  what 
they’re  going  to  put  on,  they  are  all  influenced  by  the  categories  and  principles  that  exist  in  the 
world. 

Advertising  and  fashion 

But  how  are  those  categories  and  principles  transmitted  into  a Gucci  watch,  an  expensive 
perfume  or  a ripped  pair  of  jeans?  McCracken  believes  the  transfer  comes  through  several  vehicles, 
including  advertising  and  the  fashion  system. 

Advertising  works  by  associating  a certain  product  — a new  and  expensive  perfume,  for  example 
— with  certain  already  known  attributes  or  properties  in  the  world.  A beautiful  woman  in  an  exotic 
setting  may  be  pictured  holding  a flacon  of  the  perfume.  The  transfer  of  meaning  from  world  to 
consumer  good  is  accomplished  when  the  consumer  associates  the  beautiful  woman  and  her  exotic 
setting  with  the  new  perfume.  Meaning  has  shifted  from  the  world  to  the  consumer  item. 

The  fashion  system  works  in  a similar  way.  Opinion  leaders  in  fashion  who  are  held  in  high 
esteem  prompt  people  of  lesser  standing  to  become  imitators.  The  Princess  of  Wales  brought  polka 
dots  into  fashion  among  commoners.  Nouveau  riche  characters  from  evening  soap  operas  like 
"Dallas”  and  “Dynasty”  seem  to  have  influenced  the  consumer  and  lifestyle  habits  of  many  North 
Americans  and  Europeans.  Ten  years  ago,  Diane  Keaton  introduced  a menswear  look  for  women  in 
the  movie  "Annie  Hall.”  And  when  Elvis  slicked  his  hair  back,  so  did  thousands  of  young  imitators. 

Distant  opinion  leaders  shape  cultural  meaning  by  creating  an  association  — polka  dots  with 
royalty,  glittering  clothes  with  decadent  lifestyles,  and  so  on. 

Because  contemporary  North  American  culture  leaves  a great  deal  of  the  individual  undefined, 
we  are  all  preoccupied  with  creating  and  communicating  an  image,  says  McCracken.  One  of  the 
important  ways  we  define  ourselves  is  by  consumer  goods;  as  a result,  material  possessions  have 
become  one  of  our  great  preoccupations. 

When  meaning  has  been  infused  into  consumer  goods  through  fashion  or  advertising,  we  can 
selectively  choose  the  goods  with  which  we  will  associate  ourselves  to  communicate  our  own 
identity. 

“All  consumption  is  conspicuous  to  the  extent  that  it  is  all  chosen  to  communicate  a very 
particular  message,”  he  says.  “It  just  turns  out  that  some  messages  are  more  expensive  than  others.” 


Official  opening  set  for  May  1 7 

Equine  Research  Centre  to  serve 
a multi-billion-dollar  horse  industry 


by  Marla  Stewart 

Canada’s  only  centre  strictly  for  equine  research, 
the  Equine  Research  Centre  (ERC)  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,  will  officially  open  its 
doors  next  month.  An  opening  ceremony  is 
scheduled  for  May  1 7 at  the  new  facilities  at  the 
corner  of  McGilvray  Street  and  Smith  Lane. 

The  centre  will  provide  state-of-the-art 
research  facilities  and  bring  together  experts 
and  professionals  to  study  major  factors  that 
affect  equine  health. 

The  ERC  is  a co-operative  effort  involving 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(OMAF),  U of  G,  the  Ontario  Racing  Com- 
mission and  the  horse  industry  at  large.  It  works 
in  co-operation  with  the  University,  OMAF  and 
other  centres  of  research  to  study  problems 
specifically  related  to  horses,  their  health  and 
performance,  says  Dr.  Russ  Willoughby,  ERC 
director. 

The  centre’s  focus  is  on  naturally  occurring 
problems  and  the  use  of  non-invasive  research 
techniques,  says  Willoughby.  Initially, 
researchers  will  be  dealing  primarily  with  acute 
respiratory  problems,  reproduction  and  lame- 
ness. Those  three  areas  were  singled  out  by  the 
centre’s  research  priorities  committee  as 
common  areas  of  difficulty  after  surveying 
more  than  300  individuals  and  groups  within 
the  equine  industry.  The  committee  — made  up 
of  researchers,  government  people  and  horse 
owners  — will  meet  each  year  to  review  the 
centre’s  research  priorities. 

Most  horses  used  in  ERC  studies  will  have 
been  donated  to  the  centre  permanently  or  on  a 
short-term,  per-project  basis,  says  Kari  Olsen, 
ERC’s  information  officer.  Olsen  says  the  centre 
will  issue  a call  through  veterinarians  and  other 
industry  people  for  horses  with  particular 
diseases  or  problems.  Owners  who  volunteer 
their  horses  for  short-term  projects  will  benefit 
by  receiving  results  from  the  laboratory  work 
performed.  In  addition,  she  says,  they  will  have 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  assisted  in  research 
projects  that  will  benefit  horses  in  the  future. 

For  the  ERC,  the  horse  volunteer  program 
has  its  own  advantages.  Using  volunteer  animals 


means  the  centre  will  have  access  to  a variety  of 
horses  and  can  look  at  breed-specific  disorders. 
“How  can  you  put  a heavy  horse  on  a treadmill 
and  expect  research  results  that  apply  to  horses 
in  racing?’’  says  Willoughby.  The  volunteer 
program  helps  ensure  that  research  results  are 
in  tune  with  the  type  of  horse  involved  with  the 
specific  activity. 

Olsen  and  Willoughby  both  emphasize  that 
the  ERC  will  not  be  taking  the  place  of  OVC’s 
large  animal  clinic  or  OMAF’s  veterinary 
laboratory  services  (VLS).  “We  won’t  be  doing 
diagnostic  work  here.  That’s  what  VLS  and  the 
other  diagnostic  services  on  campus  do,’’  says 
Olsen.  “Horses  won’t  be  coming  in  for  treatment 
or  surgery.  That’s  OVC’s  responsibility.  We're 
strictly  a research  facility.” 

The  ERC’s  first  research  project,  begun  in 
November  1987,  is  a field  survey  of  respiratory 
disease  outbreaks  in  Ontario  horses.  Willoughby 
and  Dr.  Leslie  Huber,  an  ERC  research  assistant, 
have  visited  more  than  30  stables,  farms  and 
sheds,  and  have  collected  more  than  500  samples 
from  horses  experiencing  respiratory  disease 
problems. 

“There’s  a pretty  confusing  situation  within 
the  horse  industry,"  says  Willoughby.  Often 
viruses  suspected  of  causing  the  outbreak  are 
not  identified  properly,  which  means  the  wrong 
vaccine  might  be  used  or  the  right  vaccine 
might  not  be  available.  “We  have  been  finding 
viruses  and  other  infectious  agents  which  to 
date  were  not  thought  to  be  involved  in  Ontario’s 
respiratory  outbreaks,”  he  says. 

The  ERC’s  project  aims  to  identify  the  viruses 
and  the  common  infections  so  that  new  vaccines 
can  be  developed.  But  the  ERC  itself  will  not  be 
involved  in  developing  the  vaccine,  says 
Willoughby.  “What  we  plan  to  do  is  to  invite 
pharmaceutical  firms  which  already  have  the 
capabilities  to  produce  vaccines  to  negotiate  a 
plan  to  develop  new  ones.” 

Willoughby  believes  the  results  of  this  first 
study  will  have  great  significance  for  people  in 
the  horse  industry.  Even  if  the  results  can  help 

reduce  the  incidence  of  respiratory  problems  by 
five  per  cent,  he  says,  the  recovery  for  horse 
owners  could  be  in  the  millions  of  dollars.  Of 


The  Equine  Research  Centre’s  exercise  physio- 
logist, Gayle  Ecker,  and  summer  student  Tim 
Hore  check  out  the  ERC’s  treadmill  room  with 

equal  importance  is  improved  horse  health.  “If 
horses  have  respiratory  infections  too  frequently, 
they  don’t  ever  fully  recover,”  he  says. 

Once  the  ERC  develops  its  own  areas  of 
expertise,  Willoughby  hopes  to  develop  a “barter 
situation”  with  other  centres  that  do  equine 
research.  Rather  than  duplicating  research 
techniques,  he  says,  the  researchers  could  share 
techniques  and  split  up  areas  of  study. 

Among  the  resources  ERC  has  to  offer  are 
gait  analysis  and  nuclearengaging  equipment,  a 
high-speed  treadmill  and  stalls  to  accommodate 
16  horses. 

The  treadmill  from  Australia  features  com- 
puter capabilities  with  speed  and  slant  settings. 
Unlike  the  one  used  by  OVC  for  diagnostics 
leaching  and  research,  the  ERC  treadmill  is 


Guthrie,  a registered  quarterhorse  that  has 
been  donated  to  the  centre. 

Pholo  by  Herb  Rauschcr.  Photographic  Services 

used  for  research  only.  It  will  help  researchers  in 
situations  where  the  study  requires  various 
patterns  of  training  and  exercise  and  the  control 
of  heart  rate. 

A nuclear  medicine  camera  will  enable 
researchers  to  determine  problems  without 
anesthetizing  or  sacrificing  a horse.  The  camera 
uses  the  same  type  of  short-lived  radio-isotopes 
that  are  used  in  human  medicine.  Injected  into 
the  horse,  the  isotopes  localize  in  the  areas 
where  problems  exist. 

Phase  l of  the  ERC  is  located  on  campus  at 
the  corner  of  McGilvray  Street  and  Smith  Lane. 
Phase  II  of  the  project,  an  equine  research  farm 
for  125  to  150  animals,  may  be  developed  off 
campus  when  resources  become  available,  says 
Willoughby. 


Although  Princess  Anne  turned  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  for  the  Equine  Research  Centre  (ERC)  in 
June  1986,  the  $2. 3-million  centre  had  been  in  the  works  for  at  least  eight  years  before  that  time. 

Back  in  1978,  when  the  centre’s  director,  Dr.  Russ  Willoughby,  was  being  interviewed  for  the 
position  of  associate  dean  of  research  at  OVC,  one  of  his  goals  was  to  develop  a centre  for  equine 
research. 

On  faculty  since  1965,  Willoughby  was  getting  tired  of  doing  research  on  nights  and  weekends 
because  research  space  was  at  a premium,  and  he  realized  the  need  for  a permanent  facility.  During 
his  years  as  associate  dean,  he  continued  to  push  for  further  progress  on  the  centre. 

Now,  a decade  later,  Willoughby  is  seeing  his  goal  realized  as  director  of  the  ERC,  where  he 
oversees  a skilled  team  of  staff  members: 

Dr.  Leslie  Huber  (OVC  ’74)  joined  the  staff  in  November  as  a research  assistant  in  charge  of 
conducting  the  ERC’s  respiratory  research  projects.  She  came  to  the  centre  from  a small  animal 
practice  in  the  Kitchener/Waterloo  area.  Her  love  for  horses  is  not  limited  to  her  professional  life 
—she  owns,  shows  and  breeds  Arabian  stock. 

Ann  Hollings,  research  and  facility  co-ordinator,  looks  after  designing  and  assessing  the 
statistical  significance  of  ERC  research.  She  also  maintains  the  centre’s  research  horses  in  their  bam 
environment  and  is  in  charge  of  computer  programming.  Hollings’  qualifications  include  an  M.Sc. 
in  statistics/epidemiology  from  Guelph  and  eight  years  experience  on  the  professional  hunter/ 


jumper  eiieuu. 

Another  Guelph  graduate  on  staff  is  information  officer  Kari  Olsen.  She  has  a B.Sc.(Agr.)  in 
resource  economics  and  rural  development  from  Guelph  and  an  MA  in  journalism  from  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario.  She  has  worked  for  the  Globe  and  Mail,  the  London  Free  Press  and 


Skilled  ERC  team 
have  love 
for  horses 


Members  of  the  Equine  Research  Centre’s  staff 
pose  outside  their  new  building  with  Guthrie, 
the  Centre’s  first  donated  horse.  From  left  to 
right  are  Ann  Hollings,  research  and  facility 
co-ordinator;  Gayle  Ecker,  exercise  physiologist; 


Kari  Olsen,  information  officer;  Bev  Healy, 
administrative  secretary;  Guthrie;  summer 
student  Tim  Hore;  and  Dr.  Russ  Willoughby, 
director  of  the  centre. 

Pholo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


CBC’s  “Midday,”  and  is  also  an  accomplished  rider. 

Maintaining  order  at  the  ERC  is  administrative  secretary  Bev  Healy.  a Guelph  graduate  with  a 
B.Sc.(Agr.).  Healy’s  experience  includes  working  as  secretary  for  the  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 

The  ERC’s  most  recent  staff  addition  is  Gayle  Ecker,  who  has  a BA  and  a B.Ed.  in  exercise 
physiology  from  the  University  of  Western  Ontario.  Ecker  is  a research  assistant  for  projects 
involving  the  ERC  treadmill  and  nuclear  imaging  equipment.  Other  duties  include  helping  with 
research  design  and  data  entry  and  developing  training  and  exercising  programs  for  the  ce^tre  s 
research  horses.  Her  background  includes  working  as  a veterinary  assistant  at  several  standardbred 
race  tracks,  training  and  showing  Arabians  and  doing  marketing  and  publicity  work  for  the  Ontario 
Jockey  Club,  thoroughbred  division. 

This  summer,  ERC  has  hired  three  students  to  assist  with  the  new  operation.  Karen  hocht,  a 
third-year  animal  and  poultry  science  student,  has  aspirations  to  be  a veterinarian.  She  owned  a 
Western  games  horse  for  several  years,  and  has  worked  on  a beef  ranch  and  with  a veterinarian. 

Tim  Hore  a third-year  animal  and  poultry  science  student,  comes  to  ERC  with  experience  in  the 
laboratory  and  on  the  farm.  He  has  owned  and  worked  with  horses  for  several  years.  Barb  Steele,  a 
first-year  OVC  student,  spent  last  summer  doing  laboratory  work  in  vaccine  development  with 
Prof.  Pat  Shewen,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology.  She.  too,  has  a love  for  horses,  and 
has  shown  her  own  horses  extensively. 

“They'll  have  a pretty  varied  summer,”  says  Hollings.  The  students  work  will  consist  ol  doing 
literature  searches,  helping  in  the  labs,  entering  data  and  doing  outdoor  work  such  as  building 
fences  and  cleaning  stalls.  O 
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New  technique  opens  door  for  transgenic  poultry 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

A new  laboratory  technique  developed  at  U of 
G has  opened  the  doors  for  the  production  of 
transgenic  poultry. 

Dr.  Jim  Petitte,  a postdoctoral  fellow  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  and 
Prof.  Rob  Etches,  department  chair,  have  deve- 
loped a method  for  producing  “chimeric”  chicks 
— chicks  created  by  mixing  cells  together. 

Petitte  and  Etches  transferred  embryonic 
cells  from  one  chick  embryo  to  another,  allowing 
them  unprecedented  access  to  early  chick 
embryos.  It's  at  this  stage  that  transgenics  — the 
introduction  of  foreign  genes  into  a living 
organism  — has  proven  most  successful  in  other 
species. 

Transgenics  is  heralded  as  an  important 
frontier  in  biotechnology.  In  poultry,  it  holds 
possibilities  for  disease  resistance  and  for  the 
development  of  improved  commercial  stocks 
through  the  introduction  of  new,  beneficial 
genes. 

“The  ability  to  produce  chimeric  chicks  from 
unincubated  eggs  is  the  first  step  towards 
developing  an  efficient  method  for  genetically 
engineering  poultry,"  says  Petitte.  “It  overcomes 
the  difficulties  of  applying  recent  biotechno- 
logical developments  to  poultry.” 

The  U of  G method  transcends  traditional 
research  problems  associated  with  the  inacces- 
sibility of  the  avian  egg,  owing  to  the  brief  time 
span  bridging  ovulation  and  the  formation  of 
albumen.  The  yolk,  which  the  embryo  develops 
after  fertilization,  moves  into  the  oviduct  just  1 5 
minutes  after  ovulation.  Once  there,  albumen 
—and  later,  the  egg  shell  itself  — forms  around 


A “chimeric”  chick. 


Photo  by  Owen  Roberts.  Office  of  Research 

Positions 

Athabasca  University,  Alberta,  is  seeking  an 
assistant  professor  of  history  for  a tenure  track 
appointment.  Submit  curriculum  vitae  and 
sample  of  written  work  with  three  letters  of 
reference  by  June  30  to  Joyce  Morrison,  Per- 
sonnel Services,  Athabasca  University.  Box 
10000,  Athabasca,  Alberta  TOG  2R0.  O 


it,  rendering  manipulation  difficult.  Researchers 
could  not  develop  an  effective  method  of 
manipulating  the  embryo  before  the  albumen 
and  shell  formed. 

But  Petitte  eliminated  that  problem,  simply 
by  waiting  until  his  research  animal,  a Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  hen,  had  laid  an  egg.  Then, 
before  incubation  (which  causes  the  embryo  to 
develop  further),  he  cracked  the  egg,  extracted 
the  embryonic  cells  from  the  yolk  and  micro- 
injected  them  into  a recipient  embryo  in  a 
Dwarf  White  Leghorn  egg. 

The  injection  took  place  through  a tiny  (0.5- 
centimetre)  “window”  cut  in  the  recipient  egg, 
which  allowed  Petitte  to  find  the  recipient 
embryo  and  carry  out  the  injection.  The  egg  was 
then  incubated  and  went  on  to  produce  a 
chimeric  chick. 

"The  genes  haven’t  been  changed  in  this 
chicken,”  says  Petitte.  “What  I’ve  done  is  mix 
the  cells,  not  introduce  new  genes." 

For  transgenic  purposes,  the  researchers’ 
process  would  be  momentarily  interrupted  so 
the  embryonic  cells  could  be  outfitted  with  new 
genes  before  being  injected  into  the  recipient 
embryo.  Like  transgenic  research  with  other 
species,  the  gene  transfer  would  take  place  in  a 
culture  medium. 

Petitte  will  be  presenting  the  results  of  this 
work  at  the  Poultry  Science  Association’s  annual 
meeting  in  Louisiana  in  July  and  at  the  XVI 
International  Congress  of  Genetics  in  Toronto 
in  August. 

This  research  is  supported  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  the  Ontario 
Egg  Producers  Marketing  Board,  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council 
and  the  University’s  Animal  Biotechnology 
Centre.  O 


Dr.  Jim  Petitte,  left,  and  Prof.  Rob  Etches, 
who  have  created  chicks  by  mixing  cells  together, 


hold  three  “chimeric”  chicks. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts.  Office  of  Research 


Earthy  solution  for  liquid  industrial  waste 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

Applying  industrial  waste  to  soil  has  become  an 
accepted  — if  not  popular  — disposal  method 
for  Ontario’s  swelling  production  of  chemical 
effluent. 

The  waste  is  eventually  broken  down  by  soil 

microbes,  hut  the  process  is  slow.  Roc 

at  U of  G are  in  the  midst  of  a three-year. 


ol  industries  (petroleum,  organic  chemical,  pulp 
and  paper,  metals  fabrication,  leather  tanning, 
coal-fired  electric  generating  plants  and  food 
processors)  for  30  years.  It  is  currently  being 
used  by  municipalities  for  treatment  of  waste 
water  and  sludges. 

Traditionally,  the  waste  was  simply  applied 
result,  thd  r a t e "a nd  f r e qu e h c y o f t i 1 la'g £ and  the 
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$420,000  project  designed  to  boost  the  microbes’ 
efficiency  and  make  “land  farming"  a more 
viable  disposal  alternative. 

A team  led  by  Prof.  Paul  Voroney,  Department 
of  Land  Resource  Science,  is  applying 
commonplace  soil  management  techniques  used 
in  agriculture  to  increase  the  activity  of  soil 
micro-organisms.  These  microbes  “eat"  the 
complex  organic  compounds  found  in  some  oily 
industrial  waste,  breaking  them  down  into 
simple  materials  like  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 

Land  farming  has  been  practised  by  a range 


addition  of  commodities  like  fertilizer  to  the 
treated  land  have  never  been  studied.  So  Voroney 
and  his  team  want  to  intervene  to  try  to  hasten 
the  process  by  managing  the  disposal  site  more 
intensely. 

With  support  from  the  Institute  for  Chemical 
Science  and  Technology  (ICST)  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council, 
they’re  assessing  how  factors  such  as  temper- 
ature, aeration,  fertilizer  and  moisture  affect  the 
microbes’  ability  to  break  down  the  wastes. 
They're  convinced  that  the  use  of  cultivation. 


irrigation  and  controlled  climate  can  greatly 
influence  the  process. 

Since  starting  the  project  last  spring,  the  team 
has  worked  up  several  laboratory  models. 
"Treatments  that  show  promise  in  the  laboratory 
will  be  incorporated  into  our  field  study  this 

spring,”  says  Voronev  n 

.ta  these  plots.” 

The  field  study  will  be  conducted  on  the  1 6- 
acre  Polysar  land  farm  at  Corunna,  just  south  of 
Sarnia’s  intensely  industrialized  “Chemical 
Valley.”  Nine  acres  of  the  facility  are  devoted  to 
land  treatment  plots;  Voroney’s  research  con- 
sumes a quarter  acre  of  that  land. 

Polysar  is  one  of  six  industrial  members  of 
ICST.  Others  include  Domtar  Inc.,  C-I-L  Inc., 
Dow  Chemical  Canada  Inc.,  Dupont  Canada 
Inc.  and  Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  ICST  is  a national, 
non-profit  Canadian  collaborative  research 
institution  linking  chemically  related  industries 
with  Canada’s  university  and  government 
research  communities.  Nine  universities, 
including  Guelph,  are  ICST  members. 

Prof.  Bev  Kay,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource,  says  Voroney’s  research  “is 
another  example  of  how  agricultural  scientists 
are  solving  non-agricultural  problems  which 
are  a major  concern  to  society.”  O 


Horticulturalists  launch  project  for  a ‘drier’  tomato 


Juicy  Ontario  tomatoes  are  a consumer’s  delight. 
But  the  tomato  processing  industry  uses  mostly 
the  fruit’s  flesh,  not  its  juice,  making  a tomato's 
water  content  mostly  waste.  On  May  I , U of  G 
and  a leading  Ontario  food  and  beverage  pro- 
cessor will  launch  a three-year,  $330,000 
research  project  to  find  a “drier"  tomato. 

Efforts  to  create  low-water  tomato  varieties 
have  centred  primarily  on  breeding  techniques 
and  genetics,  while  ignoring  the  forces  that 
affect  tomatoes’  dry  matter  content.  So  Prof. 
Michael  Dixon,  Department  of  Horticultural 
Science,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Roger  Lee  of 
Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland  and 
Prof.  Carol  Peterson  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  want  to  look  at  the  biophysical 
reasons  governing  the  “dryness"  of  tomatoes. 

Even  a minor  decrease  in  the  water  content 
means  a tremendous  revenue  boost  to  the 
industry,  says  Dixon.  “A  tomato  is  about  95  per 
cent  water,  which  means  processors  have  only 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  fruit  to  use  for 
important  products  like  ketchup  and  tomato 
paste.  Studies  show  that  increasing  the  dry 
matter  content  by  just  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
means  a savings  of  more  than  $ 1 million  to  the 
Canadian  industry.” 


The  researchers  plan  to  study  how  water  and 
nutrients  flow  through  the  tomato  plant  and  into 
the  fruit.  They  know  there  are  two  transport 
systems  in  tomato  plants:  the  xylem,  a "plumbing 
systerh”  that  carries  water,  and  the  “phloem,” 
which  carries  food  from  the  leaves  to  the  rest  of 
the  plant.  These  systems  are  generally  uniform 
in  size,  until  they  reach  the  knuckle  where  the 
tomato  joins  the  stem. 

There,  for  some  reason,  water  transportation 
through  the  xylem  is  restricted.  Meanwhile, 
forces  such  as  osmosis  and  evaporation  in  the 
tomato  fruit  are  exerting  a strong  pulling  force 
on  the  water.  It  must  get  to  the  fruit  somehow, 
leading  the  researchers  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  xylem’s  water  transportation  duties  are 
assumed  by  the  phloem.  This  mixing  process 
may  ease  the  delivery  of  food  to  the  fruit  and 
could  lead  to  greater  dry  matter  content.  The 
research  of  Dixon  and  his  colleagues  will 
determine  the  anatomical  differences  in  the 
“plumbing  systems”  of  various  tomato  cultivars 
and  attempt  to  evaluate  the  driving  forces  for 
dry  matter  accumulation  in  tomatoes. 

"When  the  dry  matter  content  is  down,  the 
industry  is  forced  to  import  increased  quantities 
of  paste  to  meet  the  demand  for  tomato  products 


in  this  country,”  says  Dixon.  “Any  increase  in 
the  dry  matter  content  of  the  domestic  crop  will 
directly  offset  the  percentage  of  imports,  pro- 
viding benefits  to  Canadian  growers  and 


Prof.  Michael  Dixon,  Horticultural  Science, 
and  colleagues  at  Memorial  and  Waterloo 
universities  are  studying  the  “plumbing 


processors  alike.” 

Funding  for  the  project  is  also  being  provided 
by  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council.  O 


systems”  of  tomatoes  in  hopes  of  breeding  a 
drier  tomato. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research 
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Briefly 

Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies  offers  pro- 
fessional counselling  on  marital,  family,  sexual 
and  relationship  issues.  For  information,  call 
Ext.  6335. 

Golf  tournament 

The  University  Faculty  Club  will  hold  a golf 
tournament  June  1 5 at  Fire  Fighters  Beaverdale 
Golf  and  Country  Club.  Tee  off  is  at  noon; 
dinner  is  at  7:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $32.50  per  person, 
including  green  fees,  buffet  dinner  and  prizes. 
Last  day  for  sign-up  is  June  5. 

Courses  available 

Space  is  still  available  in  the  non-credit 
Continuing  Education  course  “Shakespeare’s 
World,”  which  begins  June  9.  The  course 
consists  of  four  lectures  on  campus  and  four 
performances  of  Shakespearean  plays  at 
Stratford.  For  more  information,  call  Ext.  3956 
or  3957. 

Relaxation  classes 

Two  relaxation  classes  for  stress  remediation 
and  high  performance  will  be  offered  by  the 
Relaxation  and  Biofeedback  Clinic  in  the  School 
of  Human  Biology.  The  program  includes  10 
hour-long  group  relaxation  sessions  and  one 
follow-up  session.  A noon  class  will  meet 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.;  an  evening 
class  will  meet  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at  7:30 
p.m.  Registration  is  May  1 2 at  7:30  p.m.  for  the 
evening  class,  May  1 3 at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  for  the  noon 
class,  both  in  Room  209,  Human  Biology 
building.  Classes  begin  the  following  week. 
Anyone  with  a medical  condition  should  check 
with  a doctor  before  enrolling.  For  more 
information  or  to  reserve  a place,  call  Ext.  2662 
or  Ext.  6713. 

Composer  for  sale 

Independent  Study  has  an  IBM  electronic 
composer  in  excellent  working  condition  for 
departmental  sale.  The  composer  is  a typesetting 
machine  appropriate  for  producing  newsletters, 
brochures,  memos,  etc.  The  composer  can 
produce  copy  in  columns  and  can  be  equipped 
with  fonts  for  different  languages.  For  more 
information,  call  Kathleen  Hyland,  Ext.  2923. 

Central  America 

A conference  on  Central  America  will  be  held 
April  30  from  2 to  9 p.m.  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Presbyterian  Church.  Advance  registration  is 
$8.  For  more  information,  call  George  Smith, 
Ext.  2724,  or  the  church  office,  822-4772. 

Spring  in  the  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum  presents  the  Ed  Bickert  Duo 
May  1 at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  OAC  Centennial 
Centre.  Ed  Bickert,  guitar,  and  Neil  Swainson, 
bass,  are  members  of  Jazz  Canada,  and  will 
present  a program  of  improvised  jazz  favorites 
blending  the  musical  styles  of  Duke  Ellington, 


The  Big  Brothers  Association  of  Guelph  and 
Wellington  County  recently  presented  a plaque 
to  the  residents  of  Johnston  Hall  to  recognize 
their  contribution  to  the  association’s  annual 
Bowl  for  Millions  campaign  last  semester.  The 
students  raised  $650  for  the  association  by 
running  a Monte  Carlo  night.  From  left  to  right 
are:  Keith  Marsland,  executive  director  of  the 


Hoagy  Carmichael,  Jelly  Roll  Morton  and  others. 
Admission  is  free.  Guided  walking  tours  of  The 
Arboretum  will  leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at 
1 and  3:30  p.m. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department,  Blackwood  Hall, 
has  the  following  items  available  for  depart- 
mental purchase  only:  SD#  440  four  JH015 
lockers  and  seven  JH028  lockers,  $75  each.  For 
more  information  and  viewing,  call  Ext.  8139. 

Snow  White  cancelled 

The  children’s  show  “Snow  White  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs,"  scheduled  for  May  15  in  War 
Memorial  Hall,  has  been  cancelled.  Refunds  for 
tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  place  of  purchase. 
Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Anita 
McManamna  at  Ext.  2896. 

Phantom  designs 

“Phantom  of  the  Opera,”  an  exhibition  of 
designs  by  young  architects  for  Toronto’s 
ballet/opera  house,  is  on  display  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  until  June  5. 
Organized  in  reaction  to  the  closed  official 
competition  for  the  opera  house,  “Phantom”  is 
the  result  of  an  open,  anonymous  design  contest 
that  attracted  31  entries.  This  is  the  only 
showing  of  the  exhibition  aside  from  an  initial 
presentation  at  Harborfront. 

Sculpture  contest  extended 

The  deadline  for  the  1 988  sculpture  competition 
sponsored  by  Imperial  Tobacco  Ltd.  for  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre’s  Donald  Forster 
Sculpture  Park  has  been  extended  to  May  24. 
The  competition  fora  $35,000  commission  will 
be  judged  by  art  centre  director  Judy  Nasby, 
artist  Tony  Urquhart  of  Wellesley,  artist  Cynthia 
Short  of  Toronto  and  Guelph  collector  Kay 
Armstrong. 


Appointments 

Prof.  Tom  Tritschler  is  acting  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Art  until  July  31,  when 
Prof.  Ron  Shuebrook  is  expected  to  take  up  his 
appointment  as  chair.  O 


Our 

people 

A retirement  party  will  be  held  to  honor  Florence 
Gormall,  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  May  1 9 at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Cutten  Club. 
Tickets  are  available  from  Heather  Bailey.  Ext. 
3689,  Jane  Cunningham,  Ext.  2255,  or  Muriel 
Tolton,  Ext.  3707.  O 


association;  students  Blair  Boston  of  King  City 
and  Patrick  Kearns  of  Chatham,  who  were 
presented  with  certificates  for  their  work  in 
organizing  the  event;  and  Gary  Nadalin,  assis- 
tant director,  Central  Reservations  and 
Conferences,  a board  member  of  Big  Brothers. 

Photo  by  John  Maijorossy.  Photographic  Services. 


At  a recent  gathering  of  library  staff,  chief 
librarian  John  Black  presented  long-service 
pins  and  bars  to  those  who  had  completed  1 5 or 
20  years  employment  with  the  library.  Above, 
seated,  left  to  right:  Isabel  Wilkie,  20  years; 
Ellen  Tom,  20  years;  Virginia  Gillham,  15 
years;  and  Gail  Cushing,  15  years.  Standing, 


WEDNESDAY,  April  27 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Botany  Seminar  - “Control  of  Fibre  Differen- 
tiation," Roni  Aloni,  3 p.m.,  Botany/Genetics/ 
Zoology  1 17. 

Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road  (novice  ride),  14 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

FRIDAY,  April  29 

Concert  - Gaberllinzie,  8 p.m.,  Faculty  Club, 
UC  Level  5,  $10,  tickets  at  UC  box  office. 

SATURDAY,  April  30 

Continuing  Education  - “Buying  Rural  Pro- 
perty,” 9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  register  at  Ext. 
3064. 

SUNDAY,  May  1 

Cycling  Club  - Campbellviile,  50  miles,  1 0 a.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.; 
Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  10:30  a.m.,  UC 
103. 

The  Arboretum  - Spring  in  the  Arboretum, 
guided  walks,  1 and  3:30  p.m..  Nature  Centre; 
concert  with  Ed  Bickert,  guitar,  and  Neil 
Swainson,  bass,  2:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Centre. 

MONDAY,  May  2 

Cycling  Club  - Meeling,  7:30  p.m..  Athletics 
Centre  203. 

TUESDAY,  May  3 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Registration  and  Orientation, 
new  students. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  4 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  25  miles, 
5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

THURSDAY,  May  5 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Classes  begin. 

FRIDAY,  May  6 

Schedule  of  Events  - Last  day  for  submission  of 
student  petitions,  first  meeting. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  8:10  a.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  Ecumenical  Campus 
Ministry,  1:10  p.m.,  Chapel. 


left  to  right:  Ralph  Daehn,  15  years;  Eileen 
Wiegand,  20  years;  Black;  Alan  Male,  1 5 years; 
and  Tim  Sauer,  15  years.  Absent  from  the 
picture:  Margaret  Beckman,  20  years;  Win 
Fletcher,  20  years;  Jean  Hill,  20  years;  and 
Adella  Horhota,  15  years. 

Pholo  by  John  Majorossy,  Pholographic  Services 


SUNDAY,  May  8 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic,  9:45  a.m.; 
West  Montrose,  58  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m., 
PeterClark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
10:30  a.m.,  UC  103. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Spring  Wildflowers,"  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

MONDAY,  May  9 

Cycling  Club  - Meeting,  7:30  p.m..  Athletics 
Centre  203. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Edward  Johnson 
Winners  in  Concert,  8 p.m.,  MacKinnon  107, 
free. 

TUESDAY,  May  10 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Edward  Johnson 
Music  Competition,  7 p.m.,  MacKinnon  107, 
free. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  11 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  for  late  registration. 
Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Cambridge  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion. "Spring  Birds.”  7 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Edward  Johnson 
Music  Competition,  7 p.m.,  MacKinnon  107, 
free. 


Personnel 

report 

Questions  asked  by  employees: 

How  do  I know  what  new  jobs  are  available ? 

Job  postings  are  posted  and  distributed 
twice  weekly,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
They  are  posted  on  notice  boards  in  the 
employment  services  and  training  office  and 
at  23  locations  throughout  the  University. 

There  is  also  a 24-hour  employment 
opportunities  line  that  operates  seven  days  a 
week;  call  836-4900.  The  recording  is 
changed  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  noon. 
The  information  presented  includes  job  title, 
salary  and  qualifications  required. 

Job  opportunities  are  also  published  weekly 
in  At  Guelph.  O 


Coming  events 
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Personals — 

For  Sale:  Ladies'  Raleigh  five-speed  bicycle, 
with  saddle  bags,  Ext.  3158.  Wedding  dress, 
size  7;  copper  mirror  and  matching  candle 
holder,  821-7402.  Three-bedroom  house, 
sidesplit  with  large  family  room  and  attached 
garage,  836-7536  after  5 p.m.  Queen-sized 
water  bed.  Ext.  4541  or  846-541 1 after  5 
p.m.  Female  border  collie,  13  months  old, 
serious  inquiries  only.  Ext.  3805  or  837- 
377 1 evenings.  Garden  hose,  inside  door,  ice 
bucket,  fireplace  B or  B2,  used  plastic  wall 
tile,  cupboard  door  knobs,  car  mats,  carpet 
ends,  822-3129.  1979  Thunderbird,  like 
new,  low  mileage,  Ext.  3357  or  824-9333. 
Three-year  membership  at  local  fitness 
centre,  Ext.  2486. 

Wanted:  Student  for  summer  garden  work, 
822-6070. 

For  Rent:  Secluded  one-bedroom  bungalow 
with  private  garden,  close  to  downtown, 
available  June  1,  $650  plus  utilities.  Ext. 
2315  or  824-2633  after  6 p.m.  Summer 
sublet,  one-bedroom  basement  apartment 
near  Exhibition  Park,  Ext.  2169  or  763- 
0221.  Two-bedroom  furnished  house  from 
July  1988  to  July  1989,  Dublin  Street,  $900 
a month  plus  utilities,  821-1504.  One- 
bedroom  basement  apartment  in  family  home 
near  downtown,  available  May  1 , Ext.  3946 
or  821-3814.  Three-bedroom  house  from 
August  1988  to  August  1989,  non-smoker. 
Ext.  4938  or  3573.  Three-bedroom  house, 
May  1 to  Dec.  31,  Ext.  3641  or  821-5905. 

Contributions 

welcome 

At  Guelph  welcomes  contributions  from 
members  of  the  University  community. 

“Letters  to  the  Editor”  are  invited, 
and  the  “Faculty,  Staff  & Student 
Activities”  section  has  been  reinstated. 
Submissions  are  also  welcome  for 
“Forum,”  a section  for  editorials,  and 
a “Speeches”  column.  If  you  have 
given  a speech  recently  — or  read  one 
that  is  relevant  to  the  University  — 
share  it  through  At  Guelph. 

Also,  if  you  know  someone  who 
would  make  a good  subject  for  a human 
interest  article  for  the  “Focus”  column, 
give  us  a call. 

All  submissions  should  be  typed, 
double  spaced,  and  signed  by  the 
correspondent.  Each  will  be  verified  by 
a phone  call.  The  executive  editor 
reserves  the  right  to  select,  edit  and 
position  all  copy. 

If  you  have  some  ideas  on  how  to 
make  At  Guelph  a more  informed  and 
involved  University  community  pub- 
lication, call  or  write  Public  Relations 
and  Information,  Level  4,  University 
Centre,  Ext.  3864.  O 


The  Guelph  local  committee  of  World 
University  Services  Canada  (WUSC)  held  a 
reception  in  the  Faculty  Club  last  month  to 
give  members  of  the  committee  a chance  to 
meet  with  WUSC-sponsored  students  on 
campus.  Seated,  from  left  to  right:  Don 
Amichand,  international  student  adviser; 
Elizabeth  Cockburn,  chair  of  the  local 
committee;  and  Barbara  McLean,  WUSC 
liaison  officer  for  Ontario.  Standing,  left  to 
right:  Paul  Sloan,  a WUSC  volunteer  teacher 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  April  22, 1 988,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Clerk  I,  Nutritional  Sciences;  temporary 
full-time  for  about  three  months.  Hiring 
range:  $276.64  to  $300.60. 

Software  Developer,  CoSy  Product  Group; 
contractually  limited  term  position.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience. 

Program  Manager,  Continuing  Education 
Division,  University  School  of  Continuing 
Education.  Salary  range:  $23,806  minimum; 
$29,757  midpoint;  $35,708  maximum. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $23,806  to  $27,972. 

The  folbwing  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Nurserykeeper  Technician,  Grounds 
Department.  Job  rate:  $12.16  per  hour; 
probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than 
job  rate. 

Assistant  Slide  Co-ordinator,  Fine  Art 
Department;  contractually  limited  term 
position  for  1 2 months.  Hiring  range:  $363. 1 9 
to  $386.76. 


in  Botswana;  Craig  Sanderson,  president  of 
the  Central  Student  Association;  Prof.  Mary 
Rogers,  History;  Dudley  Gibbs,  Department 
of  Music;  students  Hilda  Beiges  and  Jennifer 
Wilson;  Thoko  Mafaje,  a WUSC  student 
from  South  Africa;  James  Jomo,  a student 
from  Mozambique;  Prof.  Richard  Phidd, 
Political  Studies;  Aaron  Mafaje,  a WUSC 
student  from  South  Africa;  student  George 
McCrae;  and  Dong  Wen  Long,  a WUSC 
student  from  China. 


Clerk  II,  Office  of  the  Registrar;  temporary 
full-time  to  April  30,  1989.  Hiring  range: 
$303.42  to  $328.71. 

Assistant  Foreman/Forewoman,  Mechanical 
Shop,  Maintenance  Department.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience. 

Secretary  I,  Public  Relations  and  Infor- 
mation. Salary  range:  $276.64  minimum; 
$320.83  job  rate  (level  5);  $385.08 
maximum. 

Driver,  Maintenance  Department;  one  posi- 
tion in  Structural  Shop,  one  position  in 
Mechanical  Shop.  Job  rate:  $ 1 0.78  per  hour; 
probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than 
job  rate. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
employment  services  and  training,  Level  5, 
University  Centre,  or  telephone  836-4900. 


Postage  paid  in  cash  at  first-class  rates,  Permit  1149,  Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  2W1. 


Job  opportunities 
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All  legs,  “I.V.”  is  the  first  test- 
tube  calf  born  at  U of  G.  Steadied 
by  Dr.  Robert  Stubbings  of  the 
Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences, 
the  Holstein  is  a leap  forward 
for  embryo  transfer  technology. 
Photo  by  Owen  Roberts.  Office  of  Research 
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Full  accreditation  restored  at  OVC 


by  Mary  Dickieson 

A cheer  from  OVC  punctuated  last  week’s 
announcement  by  President  Burt  Matthews  that 
the  college  had  regained  full  accreditation 
status  from  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

The  April  25  decision  by  the  A VM  A’s  council 
of  education  is  based  on  recommendations 
made  by  an  evaluation  committee  that  visited 
the  college  in  November  1987,  and  upgrades 
the  limited  accreditation  given  OVC  in  1983. 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  gathered  in  the 
college’s  new  large  animal  facility  to  hear 
Matthews  announce  that  OVC’s  programs  are 
now  fully  accredited  for  the  next  seven  years. 
“This  . . . pleases  us  all,"  he  said.  “It  has  come 
about  through  the  co-operation  and  work  of  a 
large  number  of  people."  He  cited  the  addition 
to  the  large  animal  hospital,  a reduction  in  the 
faculty/student  ratio  and  an  increase  in  operating 
funds  as  factors  contributing  to  the  change  in 
status. 

Prof.  Alan  Meek,  OVC’s  acting  associate 
dean,  said  the  reclassification  represents  a vote 
of  confidence  in  the  college’s  programs  and  is  a 
“morale  booster”  for  faculty  and  staff,  who 
have  put  forth  an  extra  effort  over  the  past  five 
years. 

The  limited  accreditation  still  meant  that 
OVC  met  or  exceeded  most  of  the  minimal 
requirements  for  a satisfactory  program  in 
veterinary  medicine,  but  it  was  nonetheless  a 
blemish  on  the  126-year-old  college,  the  alma 
mater  of  60  per  cent  of  Canada’s  veterinarians. 


“The  reasons  for  the  limited  accreditation 
five  years  ago  were  related  to  physical  facilities, 
the  faculty/staff  ratio  and  other  resources  of  the 
college,”  said  Matthews. 

The  council’s  1983  report  had  recommended 
construction  and  renovation  to  correct  inade- 
quacies in  classrooms,  laboratories,  offices  and 
clinical  work  spaces.  It  suggested  that  faculty 
and  support  staff  numbers  be  increased  and  the 
level  of  specialty  expertise  raised,  with  additional 
time  scheduled  for  research  and  professional 
development. 

Many  of  these  deficiencies  had  already  been 
identified  and  were  part  of  a long-term 
redevelopment  plan  to  provide  additional  space 
for  animals,  personnel  and  technology,  said 
Matthews. 

"OVC  has  always  been  a strong  institution," 
said  Dean  Ole  Nielsen.  “With  the  adjustments 
that  have  been  made,  it’s  not  surprising  that  full 
accreditation  has  been  restored.” 

Over  the  last  five  years,  the  University  has 
worked  with  both  federal  and  provincial 
governments  to  upgrade  facilities.  The  $ 13.5- 
million  addition  to  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital,  opened  last  June,  was  funded  by  equal 
grants  from  Agriculture  Canada  and  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

OVC’s  annual  allocation  under  OM AF’s  Farm 
Animal  Health  Improvement  Grant  (FAHIP), 
which  was  set  at  $1.8  million  by  the  original 
1982  agreement,  was  raised  to  $3  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1 986/87,  with  annual  increments 
of  $600,000.  By  1991,  the  allocation  will  reach 
$5.4  million. 


Premier  to  open  centre 


Premier  David  Peterson  will  arrive  on  campus 
by  horse-drawn  carriage  May  17  to  officially 
open  the  new  $2.5-million  Equine  Research 
Centre  (ERC).  The  ceremony  begins  at  2 p.m. 

The  ERC  will  conduct  research  for  the 
racing,  working  and  pleasure  horse  sectors  of 
the  province’s  multi-billion-dollar  equine 
industry.  The  land  for  the  centre  was  donated  by 
the  University;  the  building  and  equipment  costs 
were  funded  largely  by  Ontario’s  horseowners, 
equine  organizations  and  other  horse  enthusiasts. 

Following  the  opening  ceremony,  Peterson 
will  tour  the  facility  with  other  guests  and  start 
the  centre’s  high-speed  treadmill.  Guests  include 
Jack  Riddell,  Ontario  minister  of  agriculture 
and  food;  Jack  Pemberton,  chair  of  the  ERC’s 
advisory  council;  University  chancellor  William 
Stewart;  President  Burt  Matthews;  Frank  Drea, 
chair  of  the  Ontario  Racing  Commission  (ORC); 
and  other  representatives  of  the  equine  industry. 

Public  tours  of  the  centre  and  OVC’s  new 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital  will  be  offered 
from  noon  to  I p.m.  and  3 to  4 p.m. 

When  Princess  Anne  turned  the  sod  for  the 
facility  almost  two  years  ago,  it  signalled  the 
beginning  of  a research  centre  that  would 
support  both  the  Ontario  and  Canadian  equine 
industries  by  dealing  specifically  with  horse- 
related  problems^  says  ERC  director  Dr.  Russ 
Willoughby.  By  economic  standards  alone,  the 
equine  industry  is  one  of  the  country’s  largest, 
and  it  is  an  important  source  of  recreation  and 
pleasure  for  thousands  of  Canadians. 

The  Canadian  horse  industry  generates  almost 
$4  billion  annually  in  economic  activity.  More 
than  220,000  Canadians  are  involved  as  horse 
owners  and  another  110,000  are  employed 
directly.  Each  year,  horse  shows  and  races 
attract  16  million  people  as  spectators.  Of  the 
provinces,  Ontario’s  equine  industry  is  by  far  the 
largest. 

Whatever  their  involvement,  the  people 
supporting  the  centre  share  a common  appre- 
ciation of  the  horse  and  its  welfare.  The  ERC 
will  address  their  concerns  by  providing  an 
information  service  to  put  research  results 
directly  into  the  hands  of  users  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  says  Willoughby. 


Premier  Peterson 


The  centre,  located  next  to  OVC  and  OAC  on 
four  acres  of  land  donated  by  the  University, 
affords  easy  access  to  resources  at  the  two 
colleges.  The  centre  brings  new  resources  to  the 
University’s  research  base,  including  bench- 
style  laboratories,  radio-isotope  imaging  and 
gait  analysis  equipment,  and  a high-speed 
treadmill  capable  of  duplicating  racing  speeds. 

Separately  ventilated  stalls  will  eliminate  the 
risk  of  disease  spreading  among  horses  that  are 
donated  by  their  owners  permanently  or  for  the 
duration  of  a study.  The  focus  of  the  centre’s 
research  is  on  naturally  occurring  problems, 
with  as  much  work  done  in  the  field  as  possible. 

Operating  support  comes  from  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  the  ORC  and 
the  E.P.  Taylor  Equine  Research  Fund,  as  well 
as  horseowners,  trainers  and  veterinarians. 
Horseowners  and  breeders  also  give  assistance 
by  providing  access  to  their  records  and  allowing 
ERC  researchers  to  study  their  management 
methods. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  its  many  con- 
tributors, ERC  serves  to  unify  the  industry's 
research  priorities  and  bridge  the  gap  between 
field  and  laboratory  research,  says  Willoughby. 


Under  the  revised  FAHIP  program,  the  Uni- 
versity strengthened  its  commitment  to  offer  an 
animal  referral  hospital  at  OVC  to  service 
Ontario  veterinarians  and  farmers.  The  pro- 
vincial funds  are  used  to  operate  the  large 
animal  clinic  and  to  expand  the  services  of  the 
hospital. 

The  council’s  concerns  regarding  the 
faculty/student  ratio  were  addressed  by  a 
reduction  in  undergraduate  enrolments,  with 
the  resulting  loss  in  revenue  absorbed  by  the 
University,  said  Matthews.  Increases  in  faculty 
numbers  were  made  possible  by  faculty  grants 
from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

OVC  has  a current  enrolment  of  420  under- 
graduates in  the  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine 
program  and  120  graduate  students,  with  a 
faculty  complement  of  120. 

Matthews  credited  faculty  and  staff  for 
maintaining  a high  level  ofeffort  andenthusiasm 


throughout  the  past  five  years.  “I’m  sure  it's 
your  determination  that  OVC  will  never  again 
be  in  the  circumstance  that  it  has  limited 
accreditation,"  he  said. 

Nielson  confirmed  that  "we’re  not  stopping 
here.  There  is  still  progress  that  needs  to  be 
made  to  allow  the  kind  of  standards  and 
programs  that  we  aspire  to." 

The  ongoing  redevelopment  plan  includes 
renovations  to  the  teaching  hospital  and  the 
proposed  OVC  learning  centre,  a project  of  The 
Campaign.  When  completed,  the  $3-million 
centre  will  become  a focal  point  for  under- 
graduate teaching  in  the  college.  It  will  house 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  Museum  and  will  foster 
continuing  education  for  practising  veterinarians. 

Meek  said  the  recovery  of  full  accreditation 
status  is  also  important  to  college  alumni,  as  a 
reconfirmation  of  faith  in  their  alma  mater  and 
in  the  reputation  of  its  degree  programs. 


Students  buy  equipment 


The  latest  purchase  by  the  OVC  Student 
Equipment  Fund,  established  two  years  ago  to 
buy  new  medical  equipment  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, is  an  ophthalmoscopic  slit-lamp  that  is  en 
route  from  Germany  and  due  to  arrive  sometime 
in  June. 

The  lamp,  which  has  a teaching  head,  allows 
a clinician  and  two  students  to  simultaneously 
view  the  inside  of  an  animal’s  eye.  Current 
equipment  allows  only  one  person  at  a time  to 
view  the  eye.  Peter  Gould,  president  of  the 
equipment  fund  committee,  says  the  new  lamp 
“will  allow  a great  level  of  interaction  between 
the  clinician  and  the  students.”  The  lamp, 
including  shipping,  costs  almost  $40,000;  the 
student  fund  contributed  $8,500. 

In  the  past  year,  the  committee  has  also 
purchased  microscopes  and  a “resusci  cat,"  a 
furry  model  that  simulates  a cat's  breathing  and 
allows  students  to  practise  resuscitation  methods. 

Gould  says  the  fund  was  developed  to  address 
the  need  for  new  teaching  equipment  at  OVC. 
Equipment  purchased  through  the  fund  must  be 
available  for  student  use  through  teaching  and 
is  not  intended  for  clinical  or  research  use.  The 
fund  has  proved  appealing,  generating  the 
support  needed  to  make  it  work,  he  says. 

The  fund  was  established  in  1986  after  a 
referendum  was  passed  with  73  per  cent  of  the 
students  supporting  the  idea.  In  1987,  75  per 
cent  of  OVC  students  donated  $50  towards  the 
fund  for  a total  of  almost  $ 1 7,000. 

Two  students  from  each  year  are  chosen  to  sit 
on  the  committee.  "Each  class  has  a different 
level  of  experience.”  says  Gould,  "and  when  it 
comes  to  deciding  on  what  equipment  to  buy, 
it’s  important  to  get  feedback  from  all  the 
classes."  The  committee  discusses  the  merits  of 


Peter  Gould  with  OVC’s  “resusci  dog.” 
each  proposed  piece  of  equipment,  taking 
priority  into  consideration.  Most  of  the  equip- 
ment has  been  referred  to  the  committee  by 
faculty. 

Last  year,  the  fund  was  used  to  buy  two  infra- 
red auscultation  units  that  allow  up  to  12 
students  to  listen  simultaneously  to  the  beating 
heart  of  an  animal  through  a set  of  headphones. 
It  was  also  used  to  purchase  a VCR  and  a 
monitor  and  a "resusci  dog." 

The  committee's  future  plans  are  to  approach 
alumni  and  corporate  sponsors  to  assist  in  the 
continued  success  of  the  fund,  says  Gould. 


OVC  students  support 
learning  centre 


It’s  traditional  that  OVC’s  graduating  class 
make  a contribution  to  the  college,  but  the 
Class  of ’88  has  outdone  itself  with  more 
than  72  percent  of  its  members  pledging  to 
support  the  learning  centre  project  in  The 
Campaign  over  the  next  five  years. 

Their  total  commitment  of  $22,000  is 
the  largest  donation  ever  made  by  a grad- 
uating class. 

Class  president  John  Harding  says  the 
class  ran  its  own  awareness  campaign, 


with  volunteers  contacting  their  classmates 
personally  to  discuss  the  project  and  ask 
for  a donation. 

“The  University  has  invested  a lot  of 
money  in  us,"  says  Harding,  “and  this  is 
one  way  we  can  give  something  back. 
Besides,  the  antiquated  lecture  halls  at 
OVC  are  in  poor  condition  and  the  learning 
centre  project  is  the  best  way  to  improve 
them."  O 
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Test-tube  calf  arrives 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

A promising  artificial  reproduction  technique 
has  led  to  U of  G's  first  test-tube  baby  calf. 

"IV  , " a 92-pound  (4 1. 7-kilogram)  black- 
and-white  I lolstein,  was  born  from  a bovine  egg 
that  was  matured  and  fertilized  in  a test  tube 
Other  researchers  have  developed  calves  "in 
vitro”  (outside  of  the  body)  from  mature  eggs. 


which  was  recovered  from  a readily  available 
source  of  cows'  eggs  — the  ovaries  of  slaughter- 
house cows. 

After  being  isolated,  the  egg  was  placed  in  a 
hormone  culture  inside  an  incubator  for 
maturation.  An  overnight  rendezvous  with  sperm 
cells  from  a donor  bull  fertilized  the  egg,  and 
after  a brief  period  in  a host  oviduct,  it  was 
implanted  in  a recipient  cow. 

The  entire  process  look  seven  days.  I.V.  was 


Research  Research 
Research  Research 


But  Dr.  Robert  Stubbings,  a doctorate  student  in 
the  Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences,  is  the 
first  in  Canada  to  develop  a calf  from  an  egg 
that  was  both  matured  and  fertilized  in  a test 
lube. 

" I V s uncomplicated  birth  is  a leap  forward 
lor  embryo  transfer  technology,"  says  Stubbings. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Stubbings,  a veterin- 
arian under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  P.K  Basrur. 
has  been  working  on  standardizing  a system  for 
maturation  and  fertilization  of  bovine  eggs  in 
vitro.  Researchers  in  this  field  traditionally  had 
problems  imitating  hormone  conditions  that 
stimulate  bovine  eggs  to  mature  to  the  point 
where  fertilization  in  a lest  tube  is  possible. 

"Basically,  laboratory  conditions  should 
mimic  the  environment  of  the  follicle,  where  the 
egg  is  produced,”  says  Stubbings  "While  this 
approach  sounds  theoretically  obvious,  its 
realization  has  been  painfully  slow.” 

Another  problem  facing  bovine  reproduction 
researchers  is  the  sheer  si/e  of  the  animals  they 
deal  with  and  the  relatively  obscure  location  of 
a cow's  ovaries  compared  to  humans,  from 
whom  eggs  are  more  easily  removed  and  “test- 
tube  babies"  developed. 

In  I.V  \ case,  the  approach  was  a success.  She 
started  life  as  an  immature  egg  or  “oocyte,'' 


born  nine  months  later. 

Stubbings  says  the  importance  of  this  deve- 
lopment to  agriculture  is  two-fold.  First,  the 
huge  supply  of  slaughterhouse  cow  ovaries 
offers  an  economic  and  readily  available  source 
of  eggs  for  embryos.  This  can  help  in  establishing 
cattle  and  dairy  herds  for  developing  countries. 

“If  we  know  that  we  have  eggs  from  a 
slaughtered  Hereford,  for  example,  and  fertilize 
them  with  quality  Hereford  semen,  we  can 
expect  to  get  reasonably  good  live  animals,"  he 
says. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  technology 
is  the  potential  it  has  to  become  an  integral  part 
of  other  cattle-breeding  strategies,  including 
animal  cloning  and  gene  injection,  which  is 
most  successful  when  conducted  at  this  early 
stage  of  development. 

Support  for  Stubbings'  research  was  provided 
largely  by  the  University's  research  excellence 
lund,  the  Canadian  Association  of  Animal 
Breeders  and  United  Breeders  of  Guelph. 
Academic  assistance  came  from  Profs.  Keith 
Bettcridge  and  Bob  Liptrap,  Biomedical 
Sciences;  Walter  Johnson.Clinical  Studies;  John 
Walton.  Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  and  Dr. 
D.T.  Armstrong  of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  O 


Gerontology  centre  review 


From  I lie  Office  of  Research 

The  University  established  a Gerontology 
Research  Centre  in  the  spring  of  1983  with 
landing  provided  by  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council,  through  the 
population  aging  component  of  its  strategic 
grants  program.  The  funding  was  initially  for  a 
three-year  period  and  was  subsequently  renewed 
for  another  three  years. 

The  final  yearofthe  funding  from  the  council 
is  now  starting  and  the  University  is  beginning  a 
process  of  critical  review  of  the  centre’s  oper- 
ation and  accomplishments  over  the  past  five 
years  to  determine  whether  the  centre  should 
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continue  and,  if  so,  what  its  future  role  in  the 
University  should  be. 

A review  committee  has  been  established, 
with  Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan  as  chair, 
consisting  of  Prof.  Neil  MacKinnon,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  Prof.  Donna  Woolcott, 
Family  Studies,  Dr.  Barry  McPherson  of  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  and  Betty  Havens  of 
Manitoba's  Department  of  Health. 

The  committee  will  be  reviewing  a document 
on  accomplishments  and  plans  prepared  by  the 
centre,  but  it  will  be  important  for  the  committee 
to  have  input  from  as  wide  a cross-section  of  the 
University  community  as  possible.  To  ensure 
this,  the  committee  invites  written  comments  on 
the  centre,  either  its  past  performance  or  what 
its  future  role  should  be.  These  should  be  sent  to 
Milligan  by  May  13.  O 

Photocopying 
costs  go  up 

The  cost  of  photocopying  in  the  library  increased 
May  I for  the  first  time  in  nearly  20  years. 

The  increase  is  needed  to  cover  the  growing 
costs  of  equipment,  materials,  supplies  and 
services,  says  chief  librarian  John  Black 

For  users  paying  by  coin,  the  cost  is  now  10 
cents  per  copy;  those  requesting  the  photocopy 
services  of  library  staff  will  now  pay  20  cents 
per  page.  If  library  staff  must  also  retrieve  the 
materials  to  he  copied,  there  is  a $2  handling 

In  addition  to  the  general  increase,  the  cost  of 
using  Vendacards  has  had  an  additional  boost 
thanks  to  a recent  decision  by  the  provincial 
government  to  apply  sales  tax  to  the  cards.  The 
cost  ol  each  Vendacard  photocopy  is  now  seven 
cents,  tax  included.  O 

Our  People  — 

A dinner  to  honor  President  Burl  Matthews  will 
be  held  June  22.  For  ticket  information,  call 
Barbara  Abercrombie,  University  secretary.  Ext 
2114.0 


Smoke-free 

No  tobacco  sales  on  campus 


The  University  became  a smoke-free 
environment  May  I. 

Most  buildings,  including  the  library  and 
the  MacKinnon  and  MacNaughton 
buildings,  are  smoke  free.  That  includes 
public  spaces,  open  work  areas  and  private 
offices. 

In  a “Memo  from  the  President"  April 
25  reminding  employees  of  the  May  I goal. 
President  Burl  Matthews  said  he  appre- 
ciated how  most  members  of  the  University 
community  are  supporting  the  smoke-free 
environment  objective. 

Designated  smoking  areas  may  be 
established  with  the  approval  of  the  vice- 
president,  administration,  but  must  meet 
the  following  conditions:  they  must  have 
an  external  exhaust  system,  be  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  and  have  the 


support  of  people  who  would  be  affected 
by  the  smoke.  Any  costs  for  the  areas  must 
be  borne  by  the  local  unit. 

Smoking  in  food  and  beverage  areas  is 
now  confined  to  designated  areas,  said 
Matthews,  and  the  sale  of  tobacco  products 
on  campus  is  to  be  discontinued  as  soon  as 
lease  arrangements  permit.  A non-smoking 
policy  in  common  areas  in  student 
residences  is  also  anticipated. 

Matthews  said  there  will  no  doubt  be 
some  problems  arising  during  the  early 
months  of  applying  the  new  policy,  and  he 
asked  for  everyone’s  assistance  in 
encouraging  compliance  with  the  new 
direction. 

Health  education  efforts,  including  the 
smoking  cessation  clinics,  will  continue,  he 
said.  O 


Forum  for  new  generation 
for  international  development 


Former  University  president  Bdl  Winegard’s 
Commons  committee  report  on  international 
development  and  the  future  of  the  Guelph 
chapter  of  the  Society  for  International  Deve- 
lopment (SID)  will  be  the  topics  of  discussion  at 
a workshop  on  international  development  May 
20. 

Professor  emeritus  John  Melby,  Department 
ol  Political  Studies,  is  organizing  the  workshop, 
which  he  hopes  will  get  new  people  interested  in 
working  for  international  development.  Another 
generation  has  to  lake  part  in  international 
development  because  it’s  an  ongoing  concern, 
he  says. 

The  workshop,  which  begins  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Room  442  ol  the  University  Centre,  will  consist 
of  two  sessions.  The  first  will  be  a discussion  of 
the  report  that  Winegard.  MP  for  Guelph,  wrote 


News  conference 
for  OMNR  move 

A news  conference  will  be  held  May  9 at 
Alumni  House  to  announce  the  move  of  a unit  of  . 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
(OMNR)  to  the  University. 

The  biotechnology  unit  of  OMNR’s  tree 
improvement  and  forest  biomass  institute,  the 
forestry  research  arm  of  the  ministry,  is  expected 
to  be  located  on  campus  by  the  fall. 

President  Burt  Matthews.  Douglas  Drysdale, 
general  manager  of  the  institute,  and  Dean  of 
Research  Larry  Milligan  will  discuss  the 
importance  of  research  in  ensuring  the  health  of 
Ontario’s  forests  and  forest  industry. 

On  behalf  of  Natural  Resources  Minister 
Vince  Kerrio,  Guelph  MPP  Rick  Ferraro  will 
present  a cheque  for  $500,000  to  the 
University.  O 


as  chair  of  the  Commons  committee  on  inter- 
national development.  Winegard  and  Julian 
Payne  of  the  Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  will  be  the  panelists.  Commen- 
tators will  be  Prof.  Bill  Graf,  Political  Studies, 
and  Joanne  Citrigno  of  the  Guelph  International 
Resource  Centre.  Melby  will  chair. 

The  second  session  will  be  a reappraisal  of 
the  Guelph  chapter  of  SID.  “After  five  years,  it’s 
a good  idea  to  stand  back  to  look  at  yourself,” 
says  Melby,  who  is  pleased  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  so  far. 

The  panelists  will  be  Dr.  Janet  Wardlaw, 
former  associate  vice-president,  academic, 
representing  the  International  Development 
Research  Corp.,  and  Rev.  Robert  Fougere  of  the 
Inter-Church  Fund  for  International  Deve- 
lopment. Profs.  Jim  Shute,  Rural  Extension 
Studies,  and  Archie  MacKinnon,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs,  will  be 
commentators.  Prof.  O P.  Dwivedi,  chair  of 
Political  Studies,  will  chair  the  session.  O 


Appointments 

Elizabeth  E\van  of  the  University  of  Victoria 
will  join  the  Department  of  History  as  assistant 
professor  July  I in  an  already  established 
position. 

Catharine  Wilson,  a teaching  assistant  at 
Queen’s  University,  will  join  the  Department  of 
History  as  assistant  professor  July  I in  an  already 
established  position. 

Suzanne  Lake  and  Margaret  Priest,  who  have 
held  three-year  contractually  limited 
appointments  as  sessional  instructors  in  the 
Department  of  Fine  Art,  will  become  associate 
professors  July  I.  O 


Library  introduces 
adopt-a-journal  program 

Budget  restraint  and  inflation  affect  all  University  departments,  but  (he  library  has  come  up  with  an 
interesting  way  to  cope.  People  who  want  to  help  can  adopt  a journal! 

Because  of  restraints,  the  library  was  forced  to  cut  almost  900  titles  from  its  serials  subscription 
hst  last  year.  We  felt  anything  we  could  do  to  save  any  of  the  journals  would  be  worth  doing,"  says 
I im  bauer,  head  of  the  library’s  acquisitions  and  collections  division.  Already,  about  half  a dozen 
journals  have  been  restored  by  the  adoption  program. 

How  does  one  go  about  adopting  a journal?  Simply  by  donating  the  money  and  specifying  what 
journal  the  money  should  be  used  for.  Faculty  members  can  also  use  some  of  their  professional 
allowance  and  have  it  put  towards  the  acquisition  of  a specific  publication. 

The  journals  themselves  can  also  be  donated  — by  individuals  who  order  the  publications  for 
themselves  and  then  pass  the  issues  on  to  the  library.  There  are  some  problems  with  this  method, 
however,  says  Sauer.  If  an  issue  goes  missing,  the  collection  will  not  be  complete.  And  some 
publishers  will  not  allow  individual  subscribers  to  transfer  their  journals  to  institutions.  That’s 
because  educational  institutions  have  to  pay  up  to  four  times  as  much  for  journals  as  individuals  do. 

Sauer  says  there  haven't  been  a lot  of  adoptions  yet  because  the  library  wanted  to  work  out  any 
administrative  problems.  "We  thought  most  would  be  titles  we  already  had  subscribed  to,"  he  says, 
but  a lew  new  ones  have  been  suggested.  New  titles  aren’t  just  automatically  added;  it  must  first  be 
determined  if  the  new  acquisitions  would  complement  the  library’s  collection. 

As  lor  the  titles  that  were  cut.  Sauer  says  newspapers  were  the  biggest  casualties.  Many  had  to  be 
dropped,  which  caused  a "big  hue  and  cry."  Under  the  library’s  criteria,  priority  had  to  be  given  to 
publications  that  specifically  support  a certain  program  or  discipline. 

For  more  information  about  the  adopt-a-journal  program,  call  Sauer  at  Ext.  3422.  O 
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Briefly 


Principles  of  teaching 

The  Office  for  Educational  Practice  is  sponsoring 
a series  of  Tuesday  noon-hour  discussions  on 
the  “Seven  Principles  of  Good  Practice  in 
Undergraduate  Education”  from  May  10  to 
June  21  in  Room  222,  MacNaughton  building. 
On  May  10,  discussion  will  focus  on  how  to 
encourage  contact  between  students  and  faculty; 
on  May  1 7,  the  topic  is  how  to  develop  and 
communicate  high  expectations. 

B of  G meets 

The  next  meeting  ol  Board  of  Governors  is  May 
26  at  9:30  u.m.  in  the  Boardroom,  Level  4, 
University  Centre.  Any  material  intended  for 
inclusion  on  the  agenda  should  reach  Dale 
Lockie  in  the  Secretariat’s  Office  by  May  1 1. 
Forty  copies  on  three-hole  punched  paper  are 
required. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  spring  series  of  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  begins  May  8 with  an  explor- 
ation ol  “Spring  Wildflowers."  The  naturalist- 
led  walks  leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 
p.m.  Wednesday  evening  excursions  begin  May 
I I with  the  theme  “Spring  Birds.”  Especially 
designed  for  adults,  the  excursions  leave  from 
the  Nature  Centre  at  7 p.m.  On  May  1 4,  the  1 1 th 
annual  'Spring  Warbler  Walk”  to  observe  the 
spring  migration  of  warblers  and  other  birds 
leaves  from  the  centre  at  7 a.m. 


Summer  music 

The  University  of  Guelph  Summer  Chorale, 
under  the  direction  of  Marcus  Kramer,  begins 
rehearsals  May  4 at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room  107, 
MacKinnon  building.  The  concert  date  is  July 
1 3.  New  voices  are  welcome. 


Personnel 
Report — 


Questions  asked  by  employees: 

Do  I have  coverage  for  out-of-Ontario  emergency 
medical  expenses: 

Yes,  if  you  are  insured  through  the  University’s 
major  medical  insurance  plan.  You  and  each  of 
your  dependants  are  protected  up  to  a lifetime 
maximum  of  $500,000. 

If  you  are  a retired  employee,  you  and  your 
dependants  are  also  protected  up  to  a lifetime 
maximum  of  $500,000. 

Procedures  are  described  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  employee  benefit  handout  for  major 
medical. 

Job  Opportunities 


World  food  conference 

The  1 988  World  Food  Conference  will  meet  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  June  5 to  9.  The  theme  of  the 
conference,  which  will  bring  together  world 
leaders  in  food  policy  from  government,  uni- 
versities, private  industry  and  aid  organizations, 
is  “Hunger  in  the  Midst  of  Plenty:  A World 
Policy  Dilemma."  To  obtain  registration 
materials,  contact  the  World  Food  Conference, 
Office  of  the  Governor,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50319,  telephone  515-246-6051.  For  more 
information,  call  Franlie  Allen,  Development 
Education  Program,  Ext.  6915. 

Music  competition 

Young  musicians  from  Wellington  County  and 
Waterloo  Region  will  compete  for  top  honors  in 
voice,  piano,  strings  and  other  instruments  at  the 
annual  Edward  Johnson  Music  Competition 
May  10  and  II  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  107, 
MacKinnon  building.  Admission  is  free.  On 
May  9.  winners  from  last  year’s  competition 
will  give  a free  concert  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  107. 

Electronic  envoy 

Envoy  100,  a public  electronic  mail  service 
offered  by  Telecom  Canada,  is  now  available  to 
the  University  community  through  Communi- 
cations Services.  It  can  be  used  to  communicate 
across  Canada  and  around  the  world  with  users 
not  accessible  on  CoSy  and  NetNorth.  The 
service  is  accessed  through  Datapac  — all  you 
need  is  a terminal,  a data  line  or  modem, 
communications  software  and  an  Envoy  100 
userid  and  password.  There  is  a flat  monthly 
charge  of  $3  a month  for  Envoy  1 00  subscribers, 
plus  an  additional  charge  based  on  the  number 
of  characters  sent,  received  or  stored.  For  more 
information,  call  Communications  Services  at 
Ext.  4357. 

Bird  walk 

Continuing  Education  is  offering  an  excursion 
to  Rondeau  Provincial  Park  May  1 4 to  discover 
“The  Wonder  of  Birds"  on  a guided  walking 
tour.  It  leaves  at  7 a.m.  from  the  University 
Centre  south  doors.  Cost  is  $20,  which  includes 
transportation  and  park  entrance  fee.  Register 
by  May  12  at  Ext.  3956. 

Festival  opens  May  19 

The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  opens  May  1 9 with 
the  world  premiere  of  the  musical  "St.  Carmen 
of  the  Main.”  based  on  the  play  by  Michel 
Tremblay.  It  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  the  Athletics 
Centre  hockey  rink.  Performances  will  also  be 
held  May  21  at  8 p.m..  May  22  at  2 p.m.  and 
May  24  at  8 p.m.  A free  gala  reception  will 
follow  the  opening  night  of  "St.  Carmen”  at 
10:30  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Other  festival 
performances  in  May  include  flutist  Robert 
Aitken  and  soprano  Nancy  Argenta  May  20  at  8 
p.m,  clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman  and 
pianist/basoonist  Bill  Douglas  May  22  at  8 p.m. 
and  baritone  Kevin  McMillan  May  25  at  8 p.m., 
all  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  On  May  23,  there  will 
be  a free  band  concert  at  8 p.m.  at  Riverside 
Park.  For  ticket  information,  call  821-7570. 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  April  29,  1988,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 

Fire  Prevention  Officer,  Fire  Division;  two 
positions.  Probation  rate:  $ I 1 .68  per  hour;  after 
three  months:  $ 1 2.29  per  hour;  after  one  year: 
$13.41  per  hour. 

Analyst  I,  Computing  Services.  Salary  range: 
$23,806  minimum;  $29,757  midpoint;  $35,708 
maximum.  Normal  hiring  range:  $23,806  to 
$27,972. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to  on- 
cumpus  employees  only: 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping  Department;  three 
positions.  Job  rate:  $10.75  per  hour;  probation 
rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 
Custodian  4,  Housekeeping  Department.  Job 
rate:  $11.20  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $ .20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Clerk  II.  Small  Animal  Clinic,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  Salary  range:  $303.42 
minimum;  $350.66  job  rate  (level  5);  $436.76 
maximum. 

Clerk  II,  Large  Animal  Clinic,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  Salary  range:  $303.42 
minimum;  $350.66  job  rate  (level  5);  $436.76 
maximum. 

Animal  Health  Technician,  Nursing  Division, 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital;  two  positions. 
Salary  range:  $353.20  minimum;  $408.07  job 
rate  (level  5);  $506.70  maximum. 

Central  Supply  Technician,  Nursing  Division, 
Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital.  Salary  range: 
$303.42  minimum;  $350.66  job  rale  (level  5); 
$436.76  maximum. 

Clerk  II,  Office  of  the  Registrar;  contractually 
limited  position  for  one  year.  Hiring  range: 
$303.42  to  $328.71. 

Clerk  I,  Department  of  Residences.  Salary 
range:  $276.64  minimum;  $320.83  job  rate 
(level  5);  $385.08  maximum. 

Administrative  Floater,  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital.  Salary  range:  $303.42  minimum; 
$350.66  job  rate  (level  5);  $436.76  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact  employment 
services  and  training,  Level  5,  University  Centre, 
or  telephone  836-4900. 


The  Faculty  Club  held  a reception  April  22  to 
honor  past  presidents  and  charter  members. 
Left  to  right:  Prof.  Ron  Usborne,  Animal  & 
Poultry  Science,  president  1974-75;  Prof.  Doug 
Cunningham,  Environmental  Biology,  president 
1972-73;  Prof.  Walter  Bilanski,  School  of 
Engineering,  charter  member  and  president 
1968-70;  retired  HAFA  professor  Tony 
Marston,  president  1973-74and  1980-81;  Prof. 
Sam  Sidlofsky,  Sociology  & Anthropology, 
president  1 987-88;  retired  OVC  professor  Cliff 
Barker,  OC,  charter  member;  Prof.  Susan 
Pfeiffer,  Human  Biology,  vice-president  1987- 
88;  Prof.  Phil  Sweeny,  Microbiology,  president 
1 982-84;  George  Edwards,  retired.  Accounting, 
president  1981-82;  and  Pat  Tucker,  Grounds, 
president  1979-80. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauschcr,  Photographic  Services 


College  of  Arts  to  host 
playwright  symposium 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  year’s  Guelph 
Spring  Festival  will  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
public  to  meet  one  of  Canada's  foremost  play- 
wrights and  hear  him  discuss  his  works  with 
other  artists  at  a symposium  presented  by  the 
College  of  Arts. 

Michel  Tremblay  will  attend  a symposium 
May  19  that  will  explore  the  writer  and  his 
work.  Admission  is  free.  The  world  premiere  of 
an  opera  based  on  his  play  St.  Carmen  of  the 
Mam  is  another  of  the  highlights  of  the  festival. 

The  morning  session  of  the  day-long 
symposium,  to  be  held  in  Room  107  of  the 
MacKinnon  building  starting  at  1 0:30  a.m.,  will 
focus  on  the  festival  production.  Speakers  will 
be  director  Billie  Bridgman,  composer  Sydney 
Hodkinson,  librettist  Lee  Devin,  set  and  costume 
designer  Reg  Bronskill  and  a member  of  the 
cast. 

Tremblay  himself,  whose  plays  include 
Hosanna  and  Albertine  en  Cinq  Temps , will 
speak  at  the  afternoon  session  and  discuss  his 
works  along  with  artists  such  as  Bill  Glassco, 
artistic  director  of  Toronto’s  Tarragon  Theatre, 
who  has  staged  many  of  Tremblay's  works  in 
English,  and  Richard  Monette,  a Stratford  actor 
who  has  performed  in  Tremblay’s  plays  in  both 
French  and  English.  This  session  will  be  chaired 
by  Paulette  Collet,  a University  of  Toronto 
professor  who  is  an  expert  on  T remblay's  plays. 

( Tremblay)  is  probably  Canada’s  greatest 
playwright."  says  Nancy  Coates,  chair  of  the 
festival’s  education  committee.  She  describes 
the  symposium  as  a "special  educational 
experience”  that  will  give  participants  access  to 
artists  in  a way  that  a general  concert  setting 
cannot  provide. 
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May  19  to  June  5 


Students  conduct  marketing 
survey  for  Spring  Festival 


Students  from  a University  marketing  class 
have  given  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival  some 
advice  on  how  to  change  its  advertising 
strategies. 

The  four  students  developed  a questionnaire 
to  determine  people's  awareness  of  the  festival 
and  their  interest  in  the  performing  arts  as  part 
of  the  requirements  fora  marketing  class  taught 
by  Prof.  Tom  Funk,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business. 

Funk  says  the  project  was  designed  to  be  a 
learning  experience  for  the  students.  Each  group 
was  required  to  find  a client  in  the  city  and  to 
conduct  marketing  research  appropriate  for  the 
client. 

Anne  Shute,  a neighbor  of  Funk's  and  the 
festival’s  marketing  committee  chair,  heard  of 
the  project  from  Funk  and  suggested  some  of 
the  students  do  a questionnaire  for  the  festival. 

In  consultation  with  festival  representatives, 
Gary  McAllister,  Jane  McKinnell,  Suzanne 
McNamee  and  Jon  Tebbens  determined  a focus 
for  their  project  and  developed  a questionnaire. 


Their  purpose  was  to  see  if  the  festival's  adver- 
tising methods  were  effective,  and  to  determine 
the  level  of  awareness  among  Guelph  residents, 
says  McNamee. 

The  students  contacted  50  Guelph  residents 
by  telephone,  and  discovered  that  many  of  the 
people  who  do  not  attend  have  no  awareness  of 
the  festival.  "We  feel  there  is  a market  there  that 
hasn’t  been  tapped,"  says  McNamee.  In  addition, 
she  says,  the  group  found  that  some  of  the 
festival  advertising  had  been  ineffective  and 
suggested  alternative  methods  of  advertising. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  small  sample  size  is 
not  statistically  valid.  Funk  says  the  students 
have  developed  a good  questionnaire.  “The 
festival  might  want  to  lake  it  and  apply  it  to  a 
larger  sample,”  he  says. 

Shute  says  festival  representatives  were 
excited  about  the  interaction  with  the  University 
community,  and  that  the  festival  will  take  a 
close  look  at  the  survey  results.  “We  thought 
that  the  questionnaire  had  been  developed  so 
well  for  our  needs  that  we’re  very  serious  about 
looking  at  it  and  its  implications,"  she  says,  O 
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Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  May  4 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

THURSDAY,  May  5 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Classes  begin. 

FRIDAY,  May  6 

Schedule  of  Events  - Last  day  for  submission 
of  student  petitions,  first  meeting. 

SUNDAY,  May  8 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic,  9:45  a.m.; 
West  Montrose,  58  miles,  1 0 a.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Spring  Wildflowers,"  2 p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  May  9 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Edward  Johnson 
Winners  in  Concert,  8 p.m.,  MacKinnon 
107,  free. 

TUESDAY,  May  10 

OEP  Discussion  Series  - “Seven  Principles 
of  Good  Practice  in  Undergraduate  Edu- 
cation —Encourage  Contact  Between 
Students  and  Faculty,"  noon,  MacNaughton 
222. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Edward  Johnson 
Music  Competition,  7 p.m.,  MacKinnon 
107,  free. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  11 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  for  late 
registration. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
12:10  p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Cambridge  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion  (adults),  "Spring  Birds,”  7 p.m., 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Edward  Johnson 
Music  Competition,  7 p.m.,  MacKinnon 
107,  free. 

FRIDAY,  May  13 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  for  clearance  to 
graduate  for  spring  convocation. 

SATURDAY,  May  14 

The  Arboretum  - "Spring  Warbler  Walk" 
(adults),  7 a.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 


SUNDAY,  May  15 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic,  9:45  a.m.; 
Belwood,  50  miles,  1 0 a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
"Canada  Geese,”  2 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

TUESDAY,  May  17 

Continuing  Education  - "Employment  Law 
Seminar  — Pay  and  Employment  Equity." 
register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

OEP  Discussion  Series  - "Seven  Principles 
of  Good  Practice  in  Undergraduate  Edu- 
cation — Develop  and  Communicate  High 


Personals 

For  Sale:  Car  bike  carrier,  basement  window, 
822-3129.  Chest  freezer,  22  cubic  foot; 
Starcraft  hardtop  trailer,  sleeps  eight,  with 
three-burner  propane  stove,  water,  icebox, 
roof  rack,  custom-designed  add-a-room  1 8’ 
x 8’,  lots  of  storage  space,  plus  car  mirrors 
and  three-person  dinghy,  Ext.  364 1 or  82 1 - 
5905.  Harvest  gold  stove,  good  condition; 
set  of  drums,  837-0279.  Bamboo  dining  set, 
48-inch  round  top,  four  chairs,  824-9497 
weekends.  1979  Camarro,  automatic,  823- 
8399  after  5 p.m.  1978  Plymouth  Sapporo, 
electric  windows  and  mirrors,  new  vinyl 
roof,  uncertified,  Ext.  6753  or  822-7904 
after  5 p.m.  Starcraft  16  hardtop  trailer, 
sleeps  five,  water,  hydro,  icebox,  three- 
burner  propane  stove,  privacy  curtains; 
three-speed  ladies’  CCM  bicycle;  three- 
speed  ladies’  Raleigh  bicycle,  Rosemary, 
Ext.  6169  or  837-2143.  Raleigh  fold-up 
bicycle  and  men’s  10-speed  Torpado,  Ext. 
2372. 1971  Norton  Commando  750  in  g6od 
condition,  843-3845  after  5 p.m. 

Wanted:  Flagstone,  Ext.  2372. 

Available:  Graphic  artist  for  drawings,  paste 
up,  etc.,  Gabrielle,  824-6207.  Mother  of  one 
willing  to  babysit  in  her  own  home,  part  or 
full  time,  weekdays  only,  age  two  and  up. 
Stone  Road  area,  Darlison,  763-345 1 . 


Expectations,"  noon,  MacNaughton  222. 
Equine  Research  Centre  - Official  Opening 
Ceremony,  Premier  David  Peterson,  2 p.m., 
Smith  Lane. 

Senate  - Meeting,  8 p.m.,  MacNaughton 
113. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  18 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
12:10  p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
17  miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion  (adults),  “Late  Warblers,”  7 p.m.. 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 


For  Rent:  Cosy  two-bedroom  apartment, 
free  parking,  available  May  7,  $500  per 
month,  Robert,  Ext.  8260  or  823-8350. 
Private  furnished  cottage  suitable  for  one, 
available  in  the  fall,  references  required, 
836-9492.  Main  level  of  bungalow  on  Ottawa 
Crescent,  available  June  1 , three  bedrooms, 
dishwasher,  exclusive  use  of  garage  and 
yard,  $900  a month,  Uta,  856-9 1 29,  or  leave 
message  at  836-9660.  Three-bedroom  house 
on  Rhonda  Road,  recreation  room  and  den, 
two  bathrooms,  six  appliances,  fenced  yard, 
storage  shed,  available  from  May  to  Dec.  3 1 , 
$850  a month  plus  utilities,  references,  no 
pets,  Ext.  3641  or  821-5905. 

Positions 
elsewhere  — 

Wilfrid  Laurier  University  is  seeking  an 
information  officer  within  the  department  of 
institutional  relations.  Applications  should 
be  forwarded  to  Cher  Koch,  Personnel 
Officer,  Wilfrid  Laurier  University,  Waterloo 
N2L  3C5,  as  soon  as  possible.  O 


Postage  paid  in  cash  at  first-class  rates,  Permit  1149,  Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  2W1. 
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Employment  equity  officer  to  be  hired 

Study  shows  females 
underrepresented 
and  underpaid 


A report  of  the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
on  Equal  Rights  for  Women  and  Men,  distributed 
across  campus  this  week,  calls  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a high-level  employment  equity  officer, 
budget  mechanisms  to  hire  excellent  women 
faculty  and  special  measures  to  correct  “systemic 
discrimination”  of  female  staff. 

The  recommendation  to  hire  an  employment 
equity  co-ordinator  will  be  dealt  with  over  the 
next  few  weeks,  says  President  Burt  Matthews. 

Last  month,  Personnel  hired  Sashika 
Seevaratnam  as  an  employment  equity  program 
assistant  to  provide  administrative  and  research 
support  to  the  proposed  employment  equity  co- 
ordinator, who  is  expected  to  report  directly  to 
the  president. 

Matthews,  who  praises  the  committee’s  work 
as  “well  done,”  says  he  welcomes  comments  on 
the  report. 

The  83-page  document,  an  update  of  the 
1?75  Status  of  Women  at  the  University  of 
Guelph,  is  the  work  of  an  eignt-person  comnmtee 
established  by  Matthews  in  March  of  1 985.  The 
committee  is  chaired  by  Prof.  Susan  Mclver, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology. 

The  report  shows  clearly  that  women  are 
simply  not  participating  equally  in  the  affairs  of 
the  University,  says  Mclver.  Guelph  has  in- 
creased its  intake  of  female  students,  but  they 
aren’t  going  on  for  PhDs.  There  are  more 
female  faculty,  but  their  rate  of  promotion  in  the 
past  has  been  "deplorable.”  And  the  lack  of 
female  staff  at  higher  salary  grades  is  "so  bad  it 
is  difficult  to  talk  about,”  she  says. 

There  is  a beginning  awareness  that  there  has 
been  systemic  discrimination,  especially  of 
female  staff,  says  Mclver.  The  discrimination  is 
not  necessarily  intentional,  but  built  into  the 
system. 

She  views  Guelph’s  dilemma  as  an  extension 
of  societal  problems  — how  women  view 
themselves,  how  they  succumb  to  subtle 
psychological  pressures  and  how  much  effort 
they  put  into  their  careers  — all  of  which  can  be 
turned  around. 

Women  must  have  confidence  to  do  it,  says 
Mclver.  "We  have  to  believe  in  ourselves  — 
then  we  will  change  the  system.” 


She  notes  that  the  University  has  never  had  a 
female  president,  currently  has  no  female  deans, 
only  two  female  chairs  — herself  and  Prof. 
Carole  Stewart,  Philosophy  — and  few  females 
in  mainstream  senior  administrative  positions. 
She  doesn’t  buy  the  argument  that  there  are  no 
qualified  women  for  these  positions.  "It's  simply 
not  true.  They  exist.” 

Employment  policies 

The  report  says  the  University  has  made 
significant  progress  since  1975  in  its  employ- 
ment policies  — an  inclusive  language  policy,  a 
statement  of  intent  not  to  discriminate, 
elimination  of  different  treatment  of  the  sexes  in 
benefits,  implementation  of  hiring  and 
compensation  policies  related  to  job  content 
and  employee  performance,  and  redress  where 
unfairness  is  discovered. 

But  the  committee  found  procedures  for 

dealing  with  scxuul  harassment  allegations 

"inadequate”  for  the  entire  University  com- 
munity, especially  students,  and  it  recommends 
that  a specific  set  of  channels  be  devised  to  deal 
with  complaints  brought  by  and  involving 
students. 

The  report  supports  the  efforts  of  the 
administration  and  staff  groups  to  comply  with 
the  federal  contractors’  compliance  program 
and  provincial  pay  equity  legislation,  and  it 
endorses  “the  speedy  appointment”  of  an 
employment  equity  officer. 

The  committee  sees  the  employment  equity 
officer  as  someone  who  will  be  instrumental  in 
long-term  planning  and  policy  development, 
persuasive  and  well-informed  — “a  very  good 
senior  staff  member  or  a very  good  senior 
academic,”  says  Mclver.  To  ensure  that  the 
officer  can  do  an  effective  job,  the  report 
recommends  that  the  person  report  to  the 
president,  be  given  high-visibility  office  space 
and  funds  to  carry  out  the  job. 

The  report  also  recommends  a parental-leave 
policy  for  both  men  and  women  for  the  birth  or 
adoption  of  children.  The  University  has 
improved  its  maternity-leave  provisions  for 
women  and  adoption  leave  for  both  women  and 
Continued  on  page  5 


Honors  to  eight  at  spring  convocation 


U of  G will  recognize  four  scientists  and 
scholars  from  Canada  and  around  the  world 
with  honorary  degrees  at  spring  convocation 
ceremonies  May  31  to  June  3. 

The  University  will  also  name  a former 
member  of  Board  of  Governors  as  an  honorary 
fellow  and  bestow  professor  emeritus  status  on 
three  retired  faculty  members. 

Distinguished  Canadian  economist  Clarence 
Barber  will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree.  Honorary  doctor  of  science  degrees  will 
be  presented  to  physicist  Ursula  Franklin  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  veterinary  scientist 
William  Jarrett  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
Veterinary  School  and  microbiologist  Robert 
Murray  of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

Canadian  industrialist  Cecil  Franklin  will  be 
named  a fellow  of  the  University,  and  retired 
professors  Innes  MacKenzie  of  the  Department 
of  Physics  and  Gordon  Macleod  and  John 
Summers  of  the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  will  each  be  honored  as  a 


professor  emeritus. 

Clarence  Barber 

Recognized  for  his  contribution  to  society 
through  scholarship  and  public  service,  Barber 
retired  from  the  University  of  Manitoba  in 
1982.  During  his  distinguished  career  in 
economics,  he  served  as  economic  adviser  for 
the  Manitoba  government,  sat  on  three 
commissions  for  the  federal  government  and 
represented  the  United  Nations  as  an  adviser  to 
the  government  of  the  Philippines.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  in  1977. 

Ursula  Franklin 

Ursula  Franklin  has  been  on  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  since  1967  and  has  long 
been  recognized  for  her  pioneering  efforts  in  the 
application  of  modem  materials  science  tech- 
niques to  the  study  of  archeological  materials. 
Since  1 980,  she  has  been  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto’s  Collegium  Archeometricum, 


an  interdisciplinary  group  of  scholars  from  the 
university  and  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

Franklin  has  served  on  the  Science  Council  of 
Canada,  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  and  the  National  Research 
Council  of  Canada.  She  has  received  honorary 
degrees  from  six  other  Canadian  universities,  as 
well  as  numerous  other  academic  and  social 
service  awards. 

William  Jarrett 

Jarrett  has  earned  an  international  reputation 
for  his  work  in  viruses,  specifically  the  Feline 
Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome,  which 
has  been  the  basis  for  subsequent  research  into 
AIDS.  He  is  currently  co-ordinating  research 
into  the  development  of  an  AIDS  vaccine  in 
Great  Britain  and  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  in  the  United  States. 

His  other  awards  include  fellowship  in  the 
Royal  Society,  the  society’s  1986  Leewenhoek 
Prize  and  an  honorary  degree  from  the  University 


of  Liege,  Belgium.  Jarrett  was  guest  lecturer  at 
U of  G last  year  for  OVC’s  1 25th  anniversary. 

Robert  Murray 

One  of  the  world’s  foremost  microbiologists, 
Murray  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Microbiologists.  He  has 
contributed  as  author  and  editor  to  scientific 
journals  and  manuals  now  recognized  as  the 
definitive  authorities  in  bacterial  systematics, 
and  his  laboratory  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  active  research  centres  for  the  elucidation 
of  bacterial  structure. 

Murray  has  served  as  consultant  to  a number 
of  medical  facilities,  was  named  professor 
emeritus  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  in 
1 984  and  has  received  numerous  Canadian  and 
international  awards,  including  the  Coronation 
Medal  in  1953,  the  Centennial  Medal  in  1967 
and  the  Jubilee  Medal  in  1978. 

Continued  on  page  2 
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Cecil  Franklin 

Cecil  Franklin  is  a leading  Canadian  indus- 
trialist with  extensive  involvement  and  owner- 
ship in  mining,  farming  and  processing 
enterprises.  Despite  this  involvement,  he  has 
found  time  to  serve  on  numerous  community 
boards.  His  interest  in  high  academic  standards 
was  displayed  during  service  as  a member  and 
later  chair  of  Board  of  Governors  and  in  his 
recent  endowment  of  a presidential  scholarship 
at  the  University. 

Innes  Mackenzie 

Mackenzie  joined  the  Department  of  Physics 
as  chair  in  1 967  and  initiated  its  development  as 
a world-class  academic  unit. 

His  research  leadership  is  attested  to  by  a 
recent  invitation  to  give  the  opening  address  at 
the  1988  Ninth  International  Positron  Con- 
ference in  Belgium,  his  membership  on  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  physics  grant  committee  and  his  receipt 
of  the  1987  Sigma  Xi  Medal. 

Mackenzie  retired  in  December  1987  as  a 
scholar  of  international  stature,  an  effective 
administrator  and  a highly  respected  teacher. 

Gordon  Macleod 

In  a 30-year  association  with  the  University, 
Macleod  has  made  many  outstanding  contri- 
butions: an  impressive  research  program  in 
animal  nutrition,  the  first  wet  lab  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  Science  and  curricular 
development  and  service  on  many  University 
committees,  including  Board  of  Governors. 

Macleod  retired  as  chair  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  in  1987,  but  continues  his 
research  commitments  under  private  grant  and 
serves  the  University  as  a graduate  student 
supervisor. 

His  early  research  included  the  development 
of  least-cost  ration  formulation  on  computers, 
which  resulted  in  a new  service  to  Ontario  dairy 
producers  — the  first  in  Canada  and  a pioneer  in 
North  America.  Recent  work  on  feeding  strate- 
gies for  dairy  cattle  and  bovine  somatotropin 
earned  him  the  1985  Canada  Packers’  Medal 
for  outstanding  nutrition  work  in  Canada. 


Summers  joined  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science  in  1 962  and  served  as  chair 
from  1969  to  1971.  Although  he  retired  from 
the  department  in  1987,  he  continues  to  be 
involved  with  students,  research  and  the  poultry 
industry. 

He  is  author  or  co-author  of  more  than  250 
scientific  publications  and  numerous  abstracts 
and  industry  reports.  Summers’  active  research 
efforts  within  the  industrial  sector  led  to  lecture 
and  research  assignments  around  the  world. 

Awards  include  the  American  Feed  Manu- 
facturers nutrition  research  award,  the  OAC 
research  award,  the  Canadian  Feed  Industry 
golden  award  and  the  Ontario  Poultry  Council’s 
award  of  merit.  He  is  also  a fellow  of  the 
Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada.  O 
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Proton  microprobe  facility  opens 


There  were  celebrations  in  CPS  Dean  Iain 
Campell’s  research  laboratory  recently  as 
Canada’s  most  advanced  proton  microprobe 
facility  went  successfully  through  its  start-up 
tests  and  surpassed  its  design  parameters. 

The  device  uses  electric  and  magnetic  quad- 
ruple lenses  to  focus  the  proton  beam  from  the 
University’s  Van  de  Graaff  accelerator  down  to 
microm  (0.0001  cm)  dimensions  and  to  scan 
this  fine  probe  over  a specimen  to  analyse  its 
constitution  via  the  X-rays  that  it  excites  in  the 
elements  present.  It  is  a descendant  of  the 
electron  microprobe,  but  the  high-energy  pro- 
tons, accelerated  to  three  million  electron  volts 
by  the  Van  de  Graaff,  result  in  up  to  100  times 
better  detection  limits  for  trace  elements. 

The  microprobe,  funded  by  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council, 
was  designed  partly  by  Campbell’s  research 
group.  Technician  Bill  Teesdale  designed  the 
beam  transport  line  from  the  accelerator,  and 
PhD  student  Adolfo  Perujo  (now  with 


EURATOM),  designed  the  ultra-high  vacuum 
specimen  chamber. 

Senior  machinist  Tom  Riddolls.  spent  more 
than  a year  building  the  equipment  in  the 
physics  workshop.  The  special  lenses  were 
supplied  by  Microscope  Associates,  whose 
president,  Dr.  Fred  Martin,  is  working  closely 
with  the  group. 

The  prime  objective  is  to  squeeze  as  many 
protons  as  possible  into  the  smallest  focal  spot, 
says  Campbell.  The  Guelph  device  has  reached 
a two-micron  spot.  The  three  other  Canadian 
microprobes  — at  Queen’s  University,  Manitoba 
and  Montreal  — have  20-micron  spots  with 
one-quarter  to  half  as  much  proton  current. 
That  means  the  Guelph  facility  can  provide  very 
rapid  analysis  on  a very  fine  scale  at  levels  of 
parts  per  million,  he  says. 

At  a workshop  held  on  campus  in  January, 
the  local  group  and  scientists  from  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey  and  CANMET  explored  a 
range  of  collaborative  studies  that  will  exploit 


these  characteristics  in  analysing  Canadian 
minerals  for  small  levels  of  valuable  metals. 
Collaboration  is  also  under  way  with  the  Bureau 
de  Recherches  G^ologiques  et  Mini&res  in 
Orleans,  France,  which  is  the  French  government 
laboratory  that  underpins  mineral  exploration 
and  recovery. 

Other  projects  are  on  the  drawing  board, 
ranging  from  characterization  of  integrated 
circuits  to  localization  of  toxic  elements 
incorporated  into  growing  bone. 

Campbell  says  this  applied  collaborative 
research  has  grown  out  of  his  work  in  the 
fundamental  physics  of  the  interaction  between 
fast  particle  beams  and  materials,  and  is  a good 
example  of  the  synergism  of  pure  and  applied 
science. 

Last  fall,  he  served  as  North  American 
representative  on  the  advisory  committee  for 
the  First  International  Conference  on  Proton 
Microprobe  Technology  and  Applications,  held 
at  Oxford  University.  O 


Two  CBS  faculty  elected 
to  Royal  Society  of  Canada 


Scientist 

publishes 

poetry 


by  Mary  Dickieson 


Prof.  Terry  Beveridge,  Microbiology,  and  Prof. 
Larry  Peterson,  Botany,  have  been  elected 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  Induction 
ceremonies  will  be  held  in  Windsor  June  5. 

Beveridge  has  gained  international  recognition 
for  his  work  in  bacteriology  on  the  structure  of 
bacterial  cells  and  the  role  they  play  in  the 
formation  of  metal  ores  and  other  geochemical 
processes.  In  1985,  he  received  the  prestigious 
Steacie  Prize,  an  award  given  annually  to  an 
outstanding  Canadian  scientist  under  the  age 
of  40. 

The  FRSC  recognition  is  a pat  on  the  back 
from  colleagues  in  the  scientific  community, 
says  Beveridge.  “Many  of  the  scientists  in  this 
country  that  I admire  are  also  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  I am  honored  and  over- 
whelmed to  be  included.” 

Beveridge’s  primary  research  interest  is  in  the 
shape  and  form  of  micro-organisms.  While 
pursuing  these  studies,  he  has  helped  to  pioneer 
the  application  of  high-resolution  electron 
microscopy,  specially  designed  heavy  metal 
probes  and  image  enhancement  techniques  to 
microbiology. 

Recent  work  has  included  an  examination  of 
how  antibiotics  penetrate  the  surface  of  bacterial 
cells.  A better  understanding  of  the  network  of 
molecules  that  make  up  the  surface  layer  could 
help  pharmaceutical  companies  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  antibiotics,  he  says. 

Beveridge  is  director  of  the  Guelph  Regional 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  Scanning  Transmission  Electron 
Microscope  Facility,  which  is  in  the  Department 
of  Microbiology. 

He  is  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Bacteriology , 
past  chair  of  the  Morphology  and  Structure 
Division  of  both  the  Canadian  Society  of  Micro- 
biologists and  the  American  Society  of  Micro- 
biology and  was  a councillor  in  the  Microscopical 
Society  of  Canada. 

A leading  plant  biologist,  Peterson  has  made 
numerous  contributions  to  research  on  the 
anatomy  and  morphology  of  roots.  His  work 
focuses  on  symbiotic  associations  between  plants 
and  micro-organisms.  “It’s  an  area  of  potential 
importance  for  agriculture  and  forestry,”  he 
says,  “and  one  that  students  find  exciting  and 


Terry  Beveridge 


Larry  Peterson 

rewarding.” 

Peterson  says  that  a lot  of  what  he  accom- 
plishes in  research  is  “because  of  excellent 
students,  lab  technicians  and  post  docs."  Winner 
of  the  1986  CBS  award  for  excellence  in 
teaching,  Peterson  supervises  five  graduate 
students,  serves  on  supervisory  committees  for 
about  20  others  and  has  had  numerous  under- 
graduate students  enrolled  in  research  project 
courses  under  his  supervision. 

In  addition,  he  offers  frequent  workshops  for 
high  school  science  teachers  and  students.  His 
activities  last  year  included  judging  at  the 
Canada-Wide  Science  Fair,  hosting  the 
Ontario-Quebec  Mycology  Workshop  and  co- 
hosting a plant  development  workshop. 

Peterson  is  president-elect  of  the  Canadian 
Botanical  Association,  a member  of  the  inter- 
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national  relations  committee  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council, 
associate  editor  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Botany  and  a member  of  the  editorial  board  for 
Scanning  Microscopy. 

He  has  served  as  member  and  chair  of  the 
Plant  Biology  Grants  Committee  of  NSERC. 
and  in  1984  he  held  a Lansdowne  Visiting 
Fellowship  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

He  and  Beveridge  share  the  FRSC  distinction 
with  1 0 other  Guelph  faculty  — Peter  Egelstaff, 
Gabriel  Karl,  Bernhard  Nickel  and  John  Simpson, 
Physics;  CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells;  Derek  Bewley, 
chair  of  Botany;  Michael  Ruse,  Philosophy  and 
History;  John  Thompson,  chair  of  Horticultural 
Science;  Herb  Armstrong,  special  assistant  to 
the  president;  and  retired  history  professor  D.C. 
Masters.  O 


Most  people  don’t  expect  a scientist  to  write 
poetry.  But  Prof.  David  Waltner-Toews  does. 
He’s  just  had  his  fourth  collection  of  poems 
published. 

“There  are  times  I wish  I could  be  writing  full 
time,”  says  the  Department  of  Population  Medi- 
cine professor.  But  he  finds  that  his  scientific 
work  provides  a good  balance  for  his  literary 
pursuits.  “There’s  a sort  of  cross-fertilization." 

Waltner-Toews  earned  a degree  in  English 
literature  and  worked  for  a publisher  before 
turning  to  veterinary  medicine.  And  he’s  been 
writing  since  childhood.  His  Mennonite  roots 
provide  inspiration  for  some  of  his  works. 
Several  poems  about  a Mennonite  farm  woman 
from  southern  Manitoba  are  included  in  his 
latest  collection.  Endangered  Species,  which  was 
published  by  Turnstone  Press. 

Does  his  scientific  work  in  epidemiology 
inspire  him?  “I  think  some  people  are  dis- 
appointed I haven’t  written  more  veterinary 
poems,”  he  says.  But  he  does  use  his  professional 
experience  for  his  writing.  “It’s  probably  pro- 
vided more  angles  in  looking  at  the  world.  It 
gives  you  another  way  to  access  the  world.” 

Waltner-Toews  says  he  doesn’t  writejust  one 
kind  of  poetry,  but  he  does  lean  towards  the 
performing  poets’  tradition.  Several  of  his 
Mennonite  poems  were  adapted  as  a stage  show 
that  was  presented  at  a drama  festival  in 
Manitoba  a few  years  ago.  O 


Faculty 
and  staff 
activities 

Prof.  John  McMurtry,  Philosophy,  is  presenting 
three  papers  to  the  Canadian  Philosophical 
Association  at  the  Learned  Societies  Conference 
at  the  University  of  Windsor  “Understanding 
War,”  “The  Grammar  of  Ideological  Hege- 
mony” and  “Democratic  Theory  and  Socialism.” 

Prof.  Kenneth  Graham,  English  Language 
and  Literature,  has  returned  from  Portugal, 
where  he  was  invited  to  speak  on  18th-century 
topics  at  the  Universidade  de  Lisboa  and  the 
Universidade  Nova  de  Lisboa. 

Research  associate  Barra  Gots,  representing 
Prof.  Hugh  MacCrimmon,  Zoology,  presented 
a paper  April  29  at  a brown  trout  workshop  held 
in  Asheville,  co-sponsored  by  North  Carolina 
Trout  Unlimited  and  the  American  Fisheries 
Society. 


Obituary 

Craig  Robinson 

Craig  Robinson,  a technician  in  the 
Department  of  Crop  Science,  died  April 
14.  He  was  36. 

Mr.  Robinson  joined  the  University  in 
1986.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Delma 
Moodie,  of  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital.  O 
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Conolly  candidate 
for  associate 
vice-president, 
academic 


From  the  office 
of  the  vice-president,  academic 

The  selection  committee  for  the  position  of 
associate  vice-president,  academic,  has 
announced  that  Prof.  Len  Conolly, 
Department  of  Drama,  is  a third  candidate 
for  the  position. 

The  University  community  is  invited  to 
attend  an  informal  meeting  with  Conolly 
May  17  at  11:30  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall, 
Level  0,  University  Centre. 

The  meeting  will  provide  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  views,  explore  issues  and  hear 
the  candidate’s  views  on  the  issues  that 
face  the  University  as  it  moves  towards  the 
year  2000  and  on  the  role  of  senior 
academic  administrators  in  dealing  with 
these  issues. 

The  selection  committee  would  like 
comments  on  the  candidate  prior  to  May 
20.0 


David  Waltner-Toews 
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Briefly 


On  the  move 

Computing  Services  will  be  moving  to  the 
newly  renovated  upper  floor  of  the  Vehicle 
Services  building  May  24.  This  move  will  bring 
together  the  application  services  group  from 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre  and  CS  staff 
from  the  second  floor  of  the  Institute  of  Com- 
puter Science  building  (academic  services,  the 
director’s  office  and  computing  administration ). 
The  operations  and  software  group  will  remain 
in  the  basement  of  the  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  building. 

Symphony  Players  perform 

The  Department  of  Music  presents  a concert 
with  the  Symphony  Players  May  20  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  Music  Room  1 07  of  the  MacKinnon  building. 
The  players  include  pianist  Leslie  Kinton  and 
three  members  of  the  Toronto  Symphony: 
Raymond  Luedeke  on  clarinet,  Mark 
Skazinetsky  on  violin  and  Marie  Gelinas  on 
cello.  The  program  will  feature  “Quartet  for  the 
End  of  Time"  by  Olivier  Messiaen,  “Rhapsodie 
for  Clarinet  and  Piano”  by  Debussy  and  "Three 
Sonatas”  by  Scarlatti.  Admission  is  free. 

Library  orientation 

For  any  faculty  who  think  their  students  could 
benefit  from  library  classes  tailored  to  course 
content,  the  library  will  offer  subject-specific 
classes  on  request.  These  sessions  are  available 
for  scheduling  any  weekday.  For  more  infor- 
mation about  these  classes,  or  to  obtain  class 
booking  sheets,  call  Carolyn  Pawley  at  Ext. 
3153.  The  library  also  offers  a variety  of 
sessions  to  introduce  students  to  the  library 
building  and  to  teach  the  use  of  the  automated 
catalogues  and  the  abstracting  and  indexing 
services.  Both  general  tours  and  sign-up  classes 
for  instruction  are  available. 

Sculpture  contest  extended 

The  deadline  for  the  1 988  sculpture  competition 
sponsored  by  Imperial  Tobacco  Ltd.  for  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre’s  Donald  Forster 
Sculpture  Park  has  been  extended  to  May  24. 
The  competition  for  a $35,000  commission  will 
be  judged  by  art  centre  director  Judy  Nasby, 
artist  Tony  Urquhart  of  Wellesley,  artist  Cynthia 
Short  of  Toronto  and  Guelph  collector  Kay 
Armstrong. 

Tapestries  on  display 

Nakshi  Kantha  tapestries,  hand  embroidered 
tapestries  on  silk  designed  by  Surayia  Rahman, 
are  on  display  in  the  Faculty  Club,  Level  5, 
University  Centre,  until  May  27.  Hours  are  9 to 
1 1:30  a.m.  and  2 to  7 p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday. 

Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies  offers  pro- 
fessional counselling  on  marital,  family,  sexual 
and  relationship  issues.  For  information,  call 
Ext.  6335. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  spring  series  of  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continues  May  15  with  a 
discussion  of  "Canada  Geese.”  The  naturalist- 
led  walk  begins  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Nature  Centre. 
The  Arboretum's  May  18  Wednesday  evening 
excursion  focuses  on  “Late  Warblers.”  Specially 
designed  for  adults,  the  excursion  leaves  from 
the  Nature  Centre  at  7 p.m.  On  May  14,  the  1 1th 
annual  “Spring  Warbler  Walk”  to  observe  the 
spring  migration  of  warblers  and  other  birds 
leaves  from  the  centre  at  7 a.m.  A day  of 
photography  at  The  Arboretum  is  planned  for 
May  21  from  6 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Cost  is  $20.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  2113. 

Making  peace 

Science  for  Peace  presents  "Making  Peace,"  an 
evening  of  discussion  of  peace  research  May  24 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Club,  Level  5, 
University  Centre.  Guest  speakers  are  Prof. 
Alex  Michalos,  Philosophy,  and  Walter  Dorn, 
department  of  physics.  University  of  Toronto. 
Michalos  will  review  the  impact  of  militarization 
on  the  quality  of  life  in  Canada  and  evaluate  the 
case  for  proposed  increases  in  the  production 
and  export  of  arms.  Dorn  will  describe  his 
experience  with  the  Working  Group  on  Inter- 
national Surveillance  and  Verification.  Tickets 
are  $2  at  the  door. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department,  Blackwood  Hall, 
has  the  following  items  available  for  depart- 
mental purchase:  SD8394  one  Unicam  S.P. 
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spectrophotometer;  SDH433  one  photographic 
slide  container  (wall  mount);  SD8449  one 
oscilloscope;  SD8471  one  stereo  binocular 
microscope;  SD8452  one  Honeywell  Electronik 
1 6 multipoint  strip  chart  recorder;  SD8472  one 
Fisher  Accumet  pH  meter,  model  210  c/w 
reference  electrode  and  flex  stand,  SD8485  one 
international  centrifuge,  model  V;  SD8508  four 
stainless  steel  dog  cages;  SD#5 1 3 one  bookcase 
with  glass  doors,  7’1 0”  x 1 1 ” x 4‘3"  glass  door 
unit,  7’ 10”  x 1’10”  x 3’3”  base  unit;  SD8520 
one  Volker  Craig  terminal  and  one  Digital 
terminal  with  disk  drive,  power  source,  cart, 
keyboard  and  Decwriter  IV.  For  more  infor- 
mation and  viewing,  call  Ext.  8 1 39. 

OSAP  funding  up 

The  Ontario  government  will  provide  $181.2 
million  for  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Program  in  1988/89,  an  increase  of  $10.2 
million  over  last  year.  OSAP  provided  financial 
aid  to  about  91,000  of  Ontario’s  280,000  full- 
time post-secondary  students  last  year.  OSAP 
application  forms  are  available  from  the  awards 
office.  Level  3,  University  Centre. 

OAC  professor  recognized 

The  late  Gerald  Ruhnke,  a leader  in  soil  science 
research  who  was  involved  in  establishing  a 
soils  department  in  OAC,  is  one  of  six  agricul- 
turalists named  to  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Hall 
of  Fame  for  1988.  Ruhnke  died  in  1957.  The 
induction  ceremony  will  be  held  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  Museum  June  5 at  2:30  p.m. 
Tickets  for  the  ceremony  can  be  purchased  by 
contacting  the  museum  at  P.O.  Box  38,  Milton 
L9T  2Y3,  416-878-8151. 


WEDNESDAY,  May  11 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  for  late  registration. 
Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  1 2: 1 0 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

OVC  Seminar  - “So  You  Want  to  Buy  a Race 
Horse?"  Peter  Physick-Sheard,  12:10  p.m.. 
Clinical  Studies  508. 

Cycling  Club  - Cambridge  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults),  “Spring  Birds,”  7 p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Edward  Johnson 
Music  Competition,  7 p.m.,  MacKinnon  107, 
free. 

FRIDAY,  May  13 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  for  clearance  to 
graduate  for  spring  convocation. 

SATURDAY,  May  14 

The  Arboretum  - “Spring  Warbler  Walk” 
(adults),  7 a.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

SUNDAY,  May  15 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic,  9:45  a.m.; 
Belwood,  50  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
"Canada  Geese,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

TUESDAY,  May  17 

Continuing  Education  - “Employment  Law 
Seminar  — Pay  and  Employment  Equity.” 
register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Candidate  Meeting  - Len  Conolly,  candidate 
for  associate  vice-president,  academic,  1 1 :30 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall,  Wing  A. 

OEP  Discussion  Series  - “Seven  Principles  of 
Good  Practice  in  Undergraduate  Education  — 
Develop  and  Communicate  High  Expectations," 
noon,  MacNaughton  222. 

Senate  - Meeting,  5 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13. 
Nii\jutsu  Club  - Oriental  Healing  Arts,  7:30 
p.m.,  MacKinnon  029,  $5. 


WEDNESDAY,  May  18 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 


Literary  landscapes 

University  of  Toronto  English  professor  Marion 
Norman  will  lead  a tour  of  England’s  literary 
landscapes  June  13  to  27,  taking  travellers  to 
places  in  Wales,  Scotland  and  the  west  of 
England  that  have  captured  the  imaginations  of 
writers  and  readers  for  more  than  a thousand 
years.  Destinations  include  South  Wales,  home 
of  King  Arthur  and  Dylan  Thomas, 
Wordsworth’s  Lake  Country  and  the  Scottish 
Lowlands  of  Burns,  C arlyle  and  Scott.  For  more 
information,  call  Andrea  Fawcett,  Public 
Relations  and  Information,  at  Ext.  3839,  or 
Norman  at  416-925-2833. 


Interaction  conference 

The  ninth  annual  Guelph  Interaction  Conference 
on  Global  Issues  drew  1,600  of  Ontario's  top- 
level  senior  secondary  school  students  to  campus 
last  month.  All  participants  were  recommended 
by  a teacher  or  school  official  as  students  who 
had  demonstrated  high  academic  achievement 
or  exceptional  interest  in  learning.  Conference 
sessions  were  led  by  faculty  volunteers  from 
across  campus. 


Oriental  healing 

The  University  of  Guelph  Ninjutsu  Club  is 
sponsoring  two  lectures  on  Oriental  healing  arts 
as  methods  for  controlling  weight,  allergies, 
high  blood  pressure  and  other  problems.  The 
lectures  are  May  17  and  19  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Room  029,  MacKinnon  building.  Admission  is 
$5.  For  more  information,  call  Brian  Meams, 
president  of  the  Ninjutsu  Club,  at  821-9048. 


Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride),  1 7 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults),  “Late  Warblers,”  7 p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 


THURSDAY,  May  19 

Ninjutsu  Club  - Oriental  Healing  Arts,  7:30 
p.m.,  MacKinnon  029,  $5. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - “St.  Carmen  of  the 
Main,”  8 p.m.,  Athletics  Centre  hockey  rink, 
$ 1 8.50  regular,  $ 1 5 seniors  and  students;  Gala 
Reception.  10:30  p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall,  free. 


FRIDAY,  May  20 

Concert  - The  Symphony  Players,  7:30  p.m., 
MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Robert  Aitken  and 
Nancy  Argenta,  8 p.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall, 
$ 1 2-$  1 5. 


SATURDAY,  May  21 

The  Arboretum  - A Day  of  Photography  at  The 
Arboretum,  6 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  $20,  register  at  Ext. 
2113. 

Exhibition  - “Putting  it  Back  Together/Pre- 
serving the  Performing  Arts  Heritage,”  noon, 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  continues  to 
July  10. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - “St.  Carmen  of  the 
Main,”  8 p.m.,  Athletics  Centre  hockey  rink, 
$18.50. 


SUNDAY,  May  22 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic,  9:45  a.m.;  St. 
George,  48  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  - “St.  Carmen  of  the 
Main,"  2 p.m.,  Athletics  Centre  hockey  rink, 
$18.50;  Richard  Stoltzman  and  Bill  Douglas,  8 
p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall,  $20-$25. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Late  Spring,"  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 


MONDAY,  May  23 

Schedule  of  Events  - Canada  Day  — no  classes 
scheduled. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Band  Concert, 
Riverside  Park,  8 p.m.,  free. 


Coming  events 


Heritage  Award  nominees  sought 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  is  seeking  nominations 
for  its  1988  Heritage  Awards,  which  are  given 
in  recognition  of  homeowners,  organizations, 
companies  and  governments  that  have  deve- 
loped, restored  or  preserved  heritage  properties 
in  Guelph.  Homes,  commercial  buildings, 
churches  and  government  buildings  are  all 
eligible  for  the  awards,  as  are  individual 
architectural  details,  such  as  a staircase.  Fire- 
place, store  front,  entranceway,  bridge  or  garden. 
The  awards  presentation  will  take  place  June  19 
at  1:30  p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Civic  Museum.  Any 
individual  in  the  community  is  invited  to 
nominate  a property.  Applications  are  available 
at  1 0B  Carden  St.  Deadline  for  nominations  is 
May  15.  For  more  information,  call  836-3280. 


Festival  opens  May  19 

The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  opens  May  19  with 
the  world  premiere  of  the  musical  “St.  Carmen 
of  the  Main,”  based  on  the  play  by  Michel 
Tremblay.  It  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  the  Athletics 
Centre  hockey  rink.  Performances  will  also  be 
held  May  21  at  8 p.m..  May  22  at  2 p.m.  and 
May  24  at  8 p.m.  A free  gala  reception  will 
follow  the  opening  night  of  “St.  Carmen”  at 
10:30  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Other  festival 
performances  in  May  include  flutist  Robert 
Aitken  and  soprano  Nancy  Argenta  May  20  at  8 
p.m.,  clarinetist  Richard  Stoltzman  and 
pianist/basoonist  Bill  Douglas  May  22  at  8 p.m. 
and  baritone  Kevin  McMillan  May  25  at  8 p.m., 
all  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  On  May  23,  there  will 
be  a free  band  concert  at  8 p.m.  at  Riverside 
Park.  For  ticket  information,  call  821-7570. 


TUESDAY,  May  24 

OEP  Discussion  Series  - “Seven  Principles  of 
Good  Practice  in  Undergraduate  Education  — 
Use  Active  Learning  Techniques,”  noon, 
MacNaughton  222. 

Discussion  - “Making  Peace,”  Alex  Michalos 
and  Walter  Dorn,  7:30  p.m.,  Faculty  Club,  UC 
Level  5,  $2. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - “St.  Carmen  of  the 
Main,"  2 p.m.,  Athletics  Centre  hockey  rink, 
$18.50. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  25 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood  (novice  ride),  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults),  "Literally  Spring  (Poems  for  Spring)," 
7 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Kevin  McMillan,  8 
p.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall,  $ 1 2-$  1 5. 


Enjoy  spring 
at  The  Arboretum 

Come  out  and  discover  the  many  faces  of 
spring  at  The  Arboretum. 

After  two  years  of  intensive  development 
since  the  completion  of  The  Arboretum’s 
revised  master  plan,  there  is  much  to  see 
and  experience  as  spring  unfolds,  says 
interpretive  biologist  Alan  Watson. 

Early-flowering  rhododendrons  are  in 
full  display  and  others  will  flower  through- 
out the  month.  These  can  be  found  under  a 
sheltered  cover  of  mature  pines  and  spruce 
behind  the  dwarf  conifers. 

The  newly  located  lilac  collection,  on 
the  drumlin  just  beyond  the  “Y”  in 
Arboretum  Road,  will  begin  its  fragrant 
display  of  pastel  shades  later  this  month 
and  continue  to  early  June. 

Just  across  the  road,  as  the  last  lilacs 
fade,  the  first  roses  will  begin,  starting  with 
the  species  and  old  garden  forms.  By  the 
summer’s  solstice,  the  modem  garden  roses 
will  be  well  into  their  summer-long 
flowering. 

Other  special  plants  and  oddities,  both 
native  and  exotic,  are  waiting  to  be 
experienced. 

For  more  information,  call  Ext.  2113.0 


Equal  rights 


Gathering  to  mark  NetNorth’s  success  May  2 
are,  left  to  right,  Paul  Dirksen  of  the  University 
of  Waterloo;  Carl  Gorman,  director  of  Com- 
munications Services;  Dr.  Tom  Brzustowski, 


deputy  minister  of  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities;  and  President  Burt  Matthews. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 


NetNorth  celebrates 
three  successful  years 
of  communication 


U of  G and  IBM  Canada  Ltd.  are  celebrating  the 
successful  completion  of  a three-year  project 
that  has  assisted  in  the  development  of  a 
nationwide  communications  network  of  univer- 
sities. colleges  and  research  institutions. 

NetNorth  began  in  1983  as  a link  among 
Ontario  universities.  Today,  it  connects  55 
institutions  in  Canada  and  links  them  to  nearly 
1,700  others  around  the  world,  through  the 
BITNET  network  in  the  United  States  and 
EARN  in  Europe. 

Representatives  of  IBM,  the  National  Research 
Council  (NRC),  the  provincial  government,  the 
NetNorth  executive  committee  and  the  Univer- 
sity met  on  campus  May  2 to  mark  the  comple- 
tion of  the  project  and  to  consider  the  future  of 
electronic  networking  in  Canada. 

The  University  has  played  a key  role  in  the 
development  of  NetNorth,  says  Carl  Gorman, 
director  of  Communications  Services.  The 
University  was  instrumental  in  gaining  approval 
for  the  proposal  from  the  Association  of 
Computing  Services  Directors  of  Ontario  and 
has  served  as  network  administrator.  It  also 
provides  a range  of  support  services  to  promote 
the  smooth  operation  and  use  of  the  system,  he 
says. 

IBM,  which  has  similar  co-operative  projects 
with  more  than  20  educational  institutions 
across  Canada,  donated  the  434 1 computer  that 
is  the  central  hub  of  NetNorth.  About  65,000 
pieces  of  mail  (files)  travel  through  the  Guelph 
headquarters  each  week. 

IBM  has  also  provided  software,  maintenance 
services  and  communication  lines  to  link  the 
hub  at  Guelph  with  other  centres  in  eastern  and 
western  Canada  and  with  the  international 
networks. 


This  commemorative  plaque,  a 3 1/2-inch 
pewter  paperweight,  was  presented  as  a gift  to 
the  founders  of  NetNorth.  It  was  designed  by 
art  director  Erich  Barth,  Public  Relations  and 
Information. 


Gorman  says  NetNorth  has  been  “a  significant 
step  in  providing  communication  among 
educational  institutions  and  has  contributed  to 
an  increased  worldwide  awareness  of  Canadian 
institutions  and  networking  capabilities.” 

Users  have  applauded  its  versatility  — the 
system  allows  for  immediate  exchange  of 
research  data,  enables  the  organization  of 
scientific  and  professional  societies  in  Canada 
and  introduces  graduate  students  to  colleagues 
around  the  world. 

FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham  is  a frequent 
user  of  the  network.  “NetNorth  is  one  of  the 
most  important  developments  in  relation  to 
universities  in  many  years,  particularly  in  the 
way  it  permits  almost  immediate  contact  with 
colleagues  both  locally  and  around  the  world,” 
he  says. 

“We  often  hear  the  term  ‘global  village,’  ” 
says  Peter  Webb,  vice-president  of  marketing 
and  services  at  IBM.  “This  is  a perfect  example 
of  that.” 

Messages  travel  through  Bell  Canada’s 
DataRoute  lines  from  one  institution  to  another 
until  they  reach  their  final  destination.  Short 
messages  go  almost  instantaneously;  longer  text 
takes  only  a few  minutes.  The  sender  initiates 
the  transmission  and  the  system  does  the  rest. 
One  user  at  McMaster  University  says  that  only 
the  immediacy  of  NetNorth  can,  in  many  cases, 
truly  support  the  joint  research  between  people 
on  different  continents. 

Prof.  Stuart  Hunter,  English  Language  and 
Literature,  is  another  regular  user.  His  favorite 
NetNorth  story  involves  his  communication 
with  a colleague  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University. 

After  spending  a day  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  Robarts  Library,  feeding  research 
material  into  a lap-top  computer.  Hunter  stopped 
at  a telephone  booth  on  the  way  home,  connected 
to  the  Guelph  mainframe  and  transmitted  his 
research  to  Virginia  via  NetNorth.  “When  I 
arrived  home  in  Fergus,  I signed  on  and  there 
waiting  for  me  were  my  colleague’s  comments 
on  my  day’s  work." 

NetNorth  users  can  transmit  academic  papers 
and  research  ideas.  Joint  authors  find  it  a 
timesaver  in  compiling  and  editing  tasks. 
Academics  can  complete  administrative  func- 
tions while  out  of  the  country  for  extended 
periods  of  time. 

Roger  Taylor,  director  of  the  NRC’s  infor- 
matics division,  says  the  council  is  working  on  a 
proposal  for  a national  research  network  of 
academic,  government  and  industrial  sectors 
that  has  raised  “an  enthusiastic  response”  from 
the  academic  world  as  well  as  interest  from  Bell 
Canada  and  CNCP  Telecommunications. 

“We  intend  to  take  advantage  of  the  NetNorth 
experience,"  says  Taylor.  “It  showed  what  was 
possible."  O 
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men,  but  a comprehensive  policy  on  parental 
leave  has  yet  to  be  established. 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  students 

The  study  shows  that  there  are  more  female 
students  in  all  University’s  programs  where  they 
were  previously  a minority  and  that  male- 
female  imbalances  are  being  corrected  in 
programs  formerly  dominated  by  females.  In 
some  programs,  women  have  achieved  parity  or 
reversed  the  former  proportion  of  male-to- 
female  registrants,  but  they  are  still  under- 
represented in  doctoral  programs  in  comparison 
with  the  master’s  graduates. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  overt  discrimination 
in  recruitment  or  admission  practices,  says  the 
committee.  Men  and  women  should  continue  to 
be  displayed  in  equal  numbers  in  promotional 
material,  and  both  male  and  female  liaison 
officers  should  visit  high  schools. 

The  committee  recommends  that  studies  such 
as  Career  and  Education  Achievement  in  the 
Student  Environment  (CEASE)  be  continued  to 
provide  data  on  attrition  in  the  undergraduate 
programs. 

The  number  of  female  doctoral  students 
should  be  increased,  says  the  report.  Women  are 
still  underrepresented  in  doctoral  programs  in 
comparison  with  the  numbers  of  qualified 
master’s  graduates,  and  the  committee  calls  for 
a “serious  study"  of  the  reasons  for  attrition  of 
female  candidates  for  graduate  degrees.  This  is 
important  because  the  pool  of  qualified  PhD- 
holders  will  inevitably  affect  the  ratio  of  males 
to  females  hired  as  academic  faculty,  says  the 
report. 

The  Office  of  Graduate  Studies  should  conduct 
a longitudinal  study  to  assess  the  entrance, 
enrolment,  performance  and  attrition  of  both 
women  and  men  in  graduate  programs,  it  says. 

Faculty 

There  are  still  many  more  men  than  women 
in  regular,  full-time  tenure  and  tenure-track 
positions,  says  the  report.  Excluding  adminis- 
trative positions,  women  hold  only  1 3 per  cent 
of  the  University’s  693  faculty  positions  — a 
change  of  four  per  cent  from  1975.  They  are  still 
overrepresented  in  the  lower  ranks  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  and  underrepresented  at  the 
rank  of  professor. 

Promotion  is  important,  says  Mclver,  because 
it  influences  senior  administrative  appointments. 
“If  you  are  not  a full  professor,  then  you  can’t 
become  chair  and  you  can’t  become  a dean,  and 
so  on,  right  to  the  top." 


Susan  Mclver 


The  report  calls  for  data  collection  on  the 
gender  distribution  of  faculty  denied  tenure,  and 
an  in-depth  investigation  of  the  large  gender 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  associate  pro- 
fessors promoted  to  the  rank  of  professor  from 
1973/74  to  1985/86.  If  results  warrant  it,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  perpetuation  of 
differentiating  factors. 

The  University  is  keeping  pace  with  other 
Ontario  universities  in  the  percentage  of  new 
female  faculty  appointments  from  1980  to  1985, 
but  not  leading  the  field.  In  a five-year  average, 
Guelph  ties  for  second  place  with  McMaster 
University  and  the  University  of  Toronto  with 
29  per  cent.  The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
ranks  first  with  33  per  cent;  the  University  of 
Waterloo  comes  last  with  16  per  cent. 

The  report  recommends  continued  study  and 
monitoring  of  statistics  on  faculty  recruitment, 
hiring  and  advancement,  including  a similar 
study  of  sessional  lecturers  and  people  with 
contractually  limited  appointments. 

A special  initiative  fund  to  hire  excellent 
female  faculty  is  proposed  — important  in  view 
of  the  reduction  of  faculty  positions  in  the  1987 
strategic  plan,  says  the  report. 


In  1985/86,  the  average  female  faculty  salary 
was  $45,295  — 87.9  per  cent  of  the  male 
average  (the  average  salary  for  all  faculty  is 
$50,770).  But  the  committee  found  that  male 
and  female  faculty  members  earn,  on  average, 
roughly  equal  salaries  when  similar  endowment 
factors  are  taken  into  account. 

This  finding  applies  to  faculty  salaries  in 
a§gregate,  says  the  report,  and  does  not  negate 
the  fact  that  discrimination  against  particular 
individuals  may  exist. 

The  administration,  in  co-operation  with  the 
U of  G Faculty  Association,  should  maintain 
data  on  salary  changes  — information  that 
(acuity  members  would  have  access  to  — and 
have  it  analysed  by  administration  personnel. 
The  committee  calls  for  its  faculty  salary  study 
to  be  continued  to  determine  if  anomalies  exist 
owing  to  gender  discrimination  and  to  identify 
any  individuals  whose  salary  should  be  adjusted. 

Staff 

Not  much  has  changed  for  staff  since  1975, 
says  the  report.  Female  staff  are  still  in  the 
lower-paying,  often  sex-stereotyped  positions 
in  almost  every  employment  group  and  are 
completely  excluded  in  some. 

“Systemic  discrimination  affecting  women’s 
career  choices  and  job  tenure  appear  to  be 
operative  in  the  University,"  says  the  report.  It 
recommends  that  special  measures  be  taken  to 
increase  the  number  of  women  in  staff  positions 
carrying  higher  salary  or  wage  rates,  and  that 
women  be  encouraged  to  apply  for  the  occu- 
pations or  trades  traditionally  held  by  men, 
especially  in  jobs  where  a woman  could  be  a 
role  model  or  assistance  for  other  women. 

As  in  1975,  professional  staff  women  are  still 
concentrated  in  the  lower  salary  ranges  and 
female-stereotyped  jobs,  despite  a greater 
participation;  they  now  constitute  38.1  per  cent 
of  professional  staff.  Males  predominate  in  job 
categories  that  are  in  the  higher  salary  grades. 

Professional  women  earn  15  per  cent  less 
than  their  male  colleagues,  perhaps  because  of 
shorter  length  of  service,  says  the  report. 

Among  the  non-professional,  CUPE  and  Food 
Services  staff,  women  are  concentrated  in  the 
traditional  stereotyped,  lower-paying  occupa- 
tional categories.  Budget  cutbacks  in  Food 
Services  have  affected  positions  held  by  women; 
they  now  hold  just  over  half  of  the  regular  full- 
time positions,  compared  with  two-thirds  in 
1975.  Men  hold  all  the  higher-paying  positions 
in  Food  Services,  all  the  trade  positions  in 
CUPE,  all  the  operating  engineer  positions  and 
all  but  one  of  the  police  positions.  (A  woman 
was  hired  last  month  as  a special  constable.) 

Except  in  CUPE  and  the  Food  Services 
groups,  where  there  are  single-rate  pay  struc- 
tures, women  earn  less  than  their  male 
counterparts.  Again,  the  report  cites  seniority 
and  length  of  service  as  factors. 

Special  measures,  including  funding,  are 
needed  to  increase  women’s  participation  in  the 
higher-level  salary  grades  in  professional,  non- 
professional,  CUPE  and  Food  Services  positions, 
and  in  the  CUPE  trades,  operating  engineer  and 
police  positions,  says  the  report.  The  committee 
recommends  a periodic  review  of  salaries  of 
males  and  females  in  these  groups  to  determine 
if  gender-related  differences  do  occur  and,  if 
they  do,  to  identify  the  causes. 

The  committee  also  included  Sharon  Anthony, 
Office  of  the  Registrar,  graduate  student  Heather 
Gordon;  undergraduate  student  Sarah  Manning; 
Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  Human  Biology;  Prof. 
Bruce  Ryan,  chair  of  Family  Studies;  Cal 
Swegles,  Personnel;  and  Barbara  Abercrombie, 
University  secretary,  as  secretary. 

The  report  has  been  distributed  via  At  Guelph 's 
internal  distribution  system.  External  readers 
who  would  like  a copy  should  call  Public 
Relations  and  Information  at  Ext.  8708.  O 


Awards 

Drama  student  Gerald  Vanderwoude  of 
Spencerville  has  received  the  CBC  Telefest  '88 
award  as  “the  most  promising  young  actor"  in 
CBC’s  recent  Ontario  student  on-camera 
auditions. 

Dr.  Cheryl  Yuill,  OVC  ’85,  has  been  selected 
1988  winner  of  the  Laforet  Fellowship,  a $14,500 
fellowship  established  from  the  estate  of  Alma 
and  Raymond  Laforet  for  a student  enrolled  in  a 
graduate  program  at  OVC.  Following  gradu- 
ation, Yuill  joined  a veterinary  practice,  but 
returned  to  OVC  in  1 986  to  begin  working  part 
time  on  her  master’s  degree  while  continuing  to 
practise  on  a part-time  basis.  Her  supervisor  is 
Prof.  Michael  O’Grady,  Clinical  Studies.  She 
plans  to  pursue  her  PhD  under  the  supervision 
of  Prof.  Onkar  Atwal,  Biomedical  Sciences.  O 
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Zinc  deficiency  discovered 
in  study  of  Ontario  boys 


by  Andrea  Mudry  Fawcett 

For  the  first  time  in  Canada,  research  has 
demonstrated  a marginal  nutritional  zinc 
deficiency  in  a small  population  of  apparently 
healthy  boys  who  were  consuming  a normal 
mixed  diet.  Zinc,  a trace  element,  is  essential  for 
growth. 

In  a U of  G study,  zinc-deficient  children  who 
were  treated  with  a year-long  zinc  supple- 
mentation program  showed  a significantly  faster 
linear  growth  rate  than  other  subjects  in  the 
study,  all  of  whom  were  chosen  for  being 
unusually  short  for  their  age,  says  Prof.  Rosalind 
Gibson,  Family  Studies. 

Gibson  and  her  research  assistants,  Patricia 
Smit-Vanderkooy  and  Carolyn  MacDonald, 
selected  a group  of  60  short  boys,  five  to  seven 


Eight  of  these  16  subjects  received  the  zinc 
supplement  and  did.  in  fact,  show  a significantly 
faster  linear  growth  rate  during  the  study  period 
than  the  remainder  of  the  children. 

Gibson  says  that  a normal  mixed  North 
American  diet  should  provide  enough  essential 
nutrients  without  dietary  supplements. 

"The  cause  of  this  marginal  zinc  deficiency  in 
these  southern  Ontario  boys  is  uncertain,”  she 
says.  “The  dietary  zinc  intakes  of  the  children, 
as  determined  from  a very  carefully  weighed 
dietary  survey,  suggested  that  most  of  the  16 
boys  in  the  zinc  deficient  group  had  zinc  intakes 
that  were  close  to  the  dietary  recommendations 
for  zinc.  It  is  also  unclear  at  present  what 
proportion  of  Ontario  boys  might  be  suffering 
from  zinc  deficiency.” 

Gibson  says  more  research  is  needed  to 


Guelph  has  more  of  a campus  setting  than 
Aberdeen,  says  Macintosh.  This  makes  it  easier 
for  newcomers  to  meet  fellow  students  and 
make  friends.  Cowan  says  students  at  both  ends 
are  encouraged  to  live  in  residence  to  contribute 
to  campus  life. 

The  selection  process  is  now  under  way  in 
Aberdeen  to  select  a candidate  for  the  fall  1 988 
semester.  Cowan  says  the  program  is  open  to 
any  student  from  any  subject  area.  Interested 
students  should  contact  him  at  Ext.  3887.  O 


years  of  age.  living  in  urban  and  rural  areas  of 
southern  Ontario,  and  from  a wide  range  of 
socioeconomic  backgrounds.  The  children 
selected  had  parents  who  were  at  least  of 
average  height  because  many  children  are 
genetically  short. 

The  60  subjects  were  divided  into  two  groups, 
with  half  the  subjects  receiving  a daily  supple- 
ment of  1 0 milligrams  of  zinc  as  zinc  sulphate  in 
solution  and  the  other  half  receiving  a placebo 
supplement. 

Alter  the  year-long  program,  the  30  children 
receiving  zinc  had  not  grown  significantly  more 
than  the  matched  placebo  group. 

At  the  outset  of  the  study,  however,  1 6 of  the 
60  subjects,  or  just  over  25  per  cent,  had  shown 
zinc  deficiency  in  the  form  of  low  concentration 
of  zinc  in  the  hair  and  impaired  taste  sensitivity. 


establish  the  reasons  for  these  findings  and  to 
determine  how  prevalent  this  deficiency  is 
among  children  in  general. 

"Zinc  requirements  are  especially  high  during 
periods  of  rapid  growth,  and  males  seem  to 
require  more  zinc  than  females,”  says  Gibson. 
The  Canadian  dietary  recommendation  for  zinc 
is  five  mg  for  four-  to  six-year-olds  and  six  mg 
for  seven-  to  nine-year-olds.  Zinc  is  best 
absorbed  from  meat  and  fish. 

Until  now,  it  has  been  difficult  to  identify 
children  in  need  of  zinc.  Gibson's  study  indicates 
that  children  can  be  identified  by  being  unusually 
short  for  their  age,  having  low  hair  zinc 
concentration  and  having  impaired  taste  acuity. 

The  research  was  funded  by  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council  of 
Canada  and  Kellogg  Salada  Canada  Inc.  O 


President  Burt  Matthews  and  his  wife,  Lois, 
accept  a recognition  certificate  from  the  Pre- 


sident’s Council. 
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President’s  Council 
honors  the  Matthews 


by  Mary  Cocivera, 

Alumni  Affairs  and  Development 

Nearly  200  of  the  University’s  staunchest 
supporters  gathered  in  Creelman  Hall  April  21 
for  the  third  annual  President’s  Council  dinner. 

To  honor  President  Burt  Matthews,  who 
established  the  council,  the  members  endowed  a 
President’s  Entrance  Scholarship  in  his  name. 
Ten  such  scholarships  of  $16,000  ($4,000 
annually)  are  awarded  to  outstanding  Canadian 
high  school  graduates  for  four  years  of  study  at 
Guelph.  The  scholarships  were  first  awarded  in 
1987. 

Undesignated  gifts  from  President’s  Council 
members  for  a period  of  three  years  are  building 
the  endowment  for  the  B.C.  Matthews  President’s 
Scholarship. 

John  Bassett,  co-chair  of  The  Campaign, 
presented  Matthews  with  a framed  citation 
acknowledging  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
University’s  fund-raising  campaign.  Bill  Brock, 
vice-chair  of  The  Campaign  and  a member  of 
the  President’s  Council  executive,  expressed  the 
gratitude  of  all  council  members  for  the  leader- 
ship and  hospitality  of  Matthews  and  his  wife, 
Lois. 

The  President’s  Council  has  grown  to  more 
than  250  members  since  it  was  established  in 
December  1985.  To  date,  members  have  given 


about  $2  million  to  the  University,  which  has 
gone  to  various  projects,  including  the  Equine 
Research  Centre,  scholarships,  building  funds 
and  library  acquisitions.  O 


-GUELPH- 
— SPRING  — 


Ten  high  school  students  from  across  Ontario 
competed  on  campus  April  25  in  the  final  phase 
of  the  Department  of  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science’s  (CIS)  annual  software  deve- 
lopment contest.  First  prize  of  $ 1 ,000  cash  and 
a $1,500  fellowship  went  to  Martin  Pergler  of 
Ottawa  for  his  tutorial  program  on  the  basic 
laws  of  physics.  The  second-place  winner,  Mark 


Stoodley  of  Toronto,  received  $500  and  a $750 
fellowship  for  his  TPL  Compiler.  Pin  Chung  of 
Willowdale  earned  third  prize  of  $100  and  a 
$200  fellowship  for  his  computer  game  “The 
Running  Man.”  Pictured  at  the  awards 
presentation  are,  from  left  to  right:  Stoodley, 
Pergler,  Margaret  Beckman,  executive  director 
for  information  technology,  CIS  chair  Jay 


Majithia,  Chung  and  CIS  professor  Allan 
Dyer,  organizer  of  the  contest.  This  was  the 
third  year  for  the  contest,  which  is  designed  to 
give  secondary  school  students  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  computing  interests  outside  the 
classroom. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services. 


Students  take  part  in 
Scottish  exchange  program 


by  Sandy  McLean 


U of  G is  sending  its  first  undergraduate  student 
to  Scotland  to  study  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
in  September  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aberdeen 
exchange  program. 

Second-year  student  Tracy  Spall  of  Guelph 
will  be  spending  the  fall  and  winter  semesters  in 
Scotland  studying  literature  and  history. 

The  two-year-old  exchange  program  is  an 
extension  of  the  Scottish  Studies  program, 
established  and  directed  by  Prof.  Ted  Cowan, 
History.  It  is  designed  for  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students,  but  the  previous  two 
have  both  been  graduate  students. 

Last  year,  Guelph  exchange  student  Blair 
MacGregor  studied  popular  culture  in  Aberdeen; 
in  1986,  Brian  Mearnes  studied  the  Highland 
Clearance  Movement  in  Scotland,  focusing 
mainly  on  the  role  of  religion. 

The  University  has  a good  rapport  with  all  the 
Scottish  universities,  says  Cowan,  and  exchange 
students  are  able  to  consult  specialists  in  their 
area  of  study  at  any  of  the  universities. 

He  says  the  Guelph  students  found  the  British 
graduate  system  much  less  structured  than  its 
Canadian  counterpart,  especially  when  con- 
ducting research. 

The  University  of  Aberdeen  also  sent  a 
student  to  U of  G in  1986  and  1987.  Aberdeen 
student  Ailsa  Macintosh  just  completed  her 
third  year  at  Guelph  studying  history  and  politi- 
cal science. 

She  says  there  is  a broader  range  of  courses  to 
choose  from  at  Guelph  and  they  are  more 
specialized  than  those  offered  at  Aberdeen. 
“You  can  really  narrow  down  to  what  you  like,’’ 
she  says. 

Macintosh  also  says  the  Canadian  grading 
system  is  more  motivating  to  students.  In 
Aberdeen,  essays  are  part  of  the  course 
requirements,  but  they  are  not  worth  marks;  the 
final  grade  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  exam 
mark.  She  did,  however,  find  it  difficult  to  adjust 
to  the  practice  of  giving  seminars  because  they 
are  not  required  in  Aberdeen. 


Research  Research 
Research  Research 
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Last  week’s  warm  weather  brought  everyone 
outside  for  some  fun  in  the  sun.  Left,  lunch  at 
the  sidewalk  cafe  in  front  of  the  University 
Centre,  and  right,  sunning  on  the  green  near 


Branion  Plaza.  Some  3,000  full-  and  part-time 
students  are  on  campus  for  the  1 3-week  semester 
that  began  May  5,  summer  session  I and  distance 
education  courses.  photos  by  pri 


Forum  for  criminologists 


Canadian  criminologists  have  a new  forum  for 
debate  and  discussion  with  the  recently  created 
Canadian  Critical  Criminology:  A Newsletter . 
founded  and  edited  by  Prof.  Ron  Hinch,  Socio- 
logy and  Anthropology,  and  sociologist 
Elizabeth  Comack  of  the  University  of 
Winnipeg. 

Financed  entirely  by  its  growing  list  of 
subscribers  stretching  from  Victoria,  B.C.,  to  St. 
John's,  Nfld.,  the  quarterly  newsletter  is  a place 
for  academics  to  express  their  feelings,  debate 
current  issues,  offer  opinions  and  analyse  issues 
and  problems  of  concern,  says  Hinch.  It  offers  a 
quicker  and  less  formal  forum  for  interaction 
than  a journal.  For  that  reason,  Hinch  says  he 
does  not  want  it  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
newsletter. 

The  first  issue  was  released  late  in  February 
and  the  second  issue  is  expected  in  May.  “I 
imagine  it’s  going  to  grow  beyond  what  we 
initially  targeted,"  says  Hinch. 

The  newsletter  contains  articles,  commen- 
taries, a media  watch  column  and  a listing  of 
new  publications,  upcoming  conferences  and 
classroom  resources.  Book  reviews  are  planned 
for  future  issues. 

“We  are  still  feeling  the  readership  out  to  see 
what  they  want,  and  they  are  feeling  us  out,” 
says  Hinch.  A round  table  discussion  with 
criminologists  will  take  place  during  the  Learned 
Societies  Conference  May  28  to  June  1 1 at  the 
University  of  Windsor  to  decide  the  newsletter’s 
direction,  he  says. 


Ron  Hinch  Photo  by  PRI 

Hinch  says  he  would  like  to  see  articles  on 
such  relevant  topics  as  the  Meech  Lake  Accord, 
the  Quebec  language  issue  and  the  court  decision 
declaring  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  Act 
unconstitutional  on  the  basis  that  it  does  not 
provide  alternatives  to  incarceration.  O 


Nothing  secret  about  the  Sulawesi  project 


This  letter  addresses  recent  statements  in  At 
Guelph , the  Guelph  Daily  Mercury  and  the 
Hamilton  Spectator  that  the  Sulawesi  Regional 
Development  Project  has  been  secretive  in  its 
activities  on  campus  and  in  Indonesia. 

It  has  never  been  difficult  to  obtain  details  on 
the  financing  and  activities  of  the  project.  Eight 
Sulawesi  forums  have  been  held  since  the 
project  began  in  1984,  and  in  1987,  the  sixth 
issue  of  the  newsletter  Sulawesi  Report  was 
distributed  on  and  off  campus. 

Field  team  quarterly  reports,  containing 
financial  statements,  are  available  in  the  library, 
where  a growing  Indonesia  collection  contains 
more  than  300  documents.  The  project’s  research 
office,  in  Room  1 07  of  the  MacLachlan  building, 
has  a set  of  all  project  documents,  and  these 
serve  as  resource  material  for  theses  and  course 
papers.  The  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  offers  a winter-semester  course 
based  on  the  project. 

The  objective  of  the  Sulawesi  project  is  to 
promote  decentralization  of  the  planning  process 
in  Indonesia  by  improving  the  capabilities  of 
rural  planning  boards  at  the  district  and  provin- 
cial levels  — in  other  words,  to  support  decision 
making  by  local  officials  in  the  outer  islands  as 
opposed  to  central  decision  making  in  Jakarta. 

The  project’s  objective  is  not  "to  provide 
technical  planning  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  farms  and  settlements  ( The  Spectator , 
March  1 2),  nor  is  “forcible  dislocation ...  at  the 
core”  of  the  project  (At  Guelph,  March  23.) 

These  misunderstandings  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  letters  and  interviews  in  question 
had  been  based  on  discussions  with  project  staff. 
The  Sulawesi  project  does  not  support  the 
Indonesian  transmigration  program  as  is  implied, 
(see  "The  Indonesian  Resettlement  Program," 
Babcock  & Cummings,  Guelph,  1983. 

From  its  inception,  the  project  has  encouraged 
discussion  and  exchange  of  information  between 
project  staff  and  University  faculty  and  students. 
This  dialogue  continues  to  benefit  researchers 
at  the  University  and  those  involved  in  the 
project. 

Here  is  an  update  on  the  project’s  activities. 

( Basic  project  facts  were  published  in  At  Guelph 
April  6.)  The  current  Sulawesi  contract  will  end 
in  April  1990.  At  mid-point  in  implementation, 
advisers  and  counterparts  began  shifting  the 
focus  of  activities  from  the  annual  planning 
process  to  medium-term  and  five-year  strategies, 
and  from  project  design  and  implementation 
functions  to  monitoring  and  evaluation 
mechanisms. 

At  year-end,  while  the  Sulawesi  team  con- 
tinued to  support  improvements  in  annual 
planning  and  co-ordination  of  project  design 
and  document  preparation  among  regional 
agencies,  two  new  initiatives  were  under  way: 
five-year  planning  and  database  development. 

In  response  to  provincial  requests  for  assis- 
tance in  preparation  of  1989-1994  five-year 
plans,  a team  of  Canadian  and  Indonesian 
consultants  has  been  assembled.  In  the  past. 


provincial  plans  have  represented  a scaled- 
down  version  of  national  priorities. 

Initially,  the  team  will  collect  existing  area 
studies  and  carry  out  field  surveys  as  background 
to  the  five-year  planning,  exercise.  They  will 
then  provide  advisory  support  for  planning 
workshops  through  which  the  provincial  plan- 


Forum 

Forum 


has  impaired  the  ability  of  regional  planning 
agencies  to  deliver  appropriate  and  effective 
projects.  Accurate  local  planning  profiles  and 
feedback  on  the  successes  and  failures  of  past 
projects  are  essential  resources  for  regional 
planners.  Database  development  is  thus  an 
important  component  of  the  Sulawesi  project’s 


Forum 

Forum 


ning  boards  and  sectoral  agencies  will  identify 
appropriate  strategies  for  their  provinces. 

A major  theme  emerging  in  south  and  south- 
east Sulawesi,  supported  by  the  national 
department  of  environment,  is  that  of  “sustain- 
able development." 

In  the  past,  the  lack  of  accurate  data  for 
planning,  monitoring  and  evaluating  projects 


program  for  strengthening  regional  planning 
and  decentralizing  decision  making. 

The  design  of  database  systems  for  monitoring 
and  planning  is  a current  priority.  Project 
advisers  and  counterparts  intend  to  establish  a 
monitoring  system  in  1988/89  and  are  piloting 
an  initial  design.  A short-term  consultant  has 
been  contracted  to  examine  the  planning  board’s 


database  needs  and  make  recommendations  for 
establishing  an  appropriate  and  sustainable 
system. 

At  (he  national  level,  the  department  of  home 
affairs,  the  central  department  responsible  for 
regional  development,  is  shifting  its  role  towards 
that  of  a co-ordinating  agency. 

Project  advisers  have  identified  management 
information  systems  as  a major  weakness  in 
home  affairs.  A recently  contracted  team  of 
consultants  will  identify  bottlenecks  in  the 
system  and  make  recommendations  on 
improvements  to  ensure  that  the  centre  keeps 
pace  with  the  increased  planning  capacity  of  the 
regional  planning  agencies. 

Early  in  the  project,  the  importance  of  training 
for  decentralization  was  recognized  and  a full- 
time training  co-ordinator  was  hired.  The 
training  component  of  the  Sulawesi  project  has 
focused  on  improving  the  skills  of  provincial 
and  district  level  officials. 

Recently,  a new  training  co-ordinator  with 
extensive  experience  in  non-government 
organizations  was  hired.  In  the  coming  years, 
training  programs  are  expected  to  respond  more 
to  informal  training  needs  at  the  subdistrict  and 
village  level. 

To  receive  the  Sulawesi  Report  and  notices  of 
upcoming  forums,  call  Ext.  3654  or  6791  or 
visit  the  project’s  offices. 


Judy  Beange, 
Research  assistant, 
Sulawesi  Regional  Development  Project 


Horse  industry,  trade  fair  draws  thousands 


Horses  International  ’88,  the  first  equine 
educational  symposium  and  trade  exposition 
ever  held  in  Canada,  drew  more  than  5,000 
people  to  campus  for  three  days  last  week. 

Horse  enthusiasts,  farriers,  veterinarians, 
manufacturers  and  researchers  were  among  the 
participants.  Experts,  including  faculty  from 
OVC,  came  from  all  sectors  of  the  equine  world 
to  discuss  such  topics  as  equine  lameness, 
broodmare  economics,  breeding  performance, 
handicapping,  nutrition  research,  the  basics  of 
horseshoeihgrdressage,  equine  air  transportation, 
bandaging  and  restraint,  feed  management,  gait 
analysis,  lounging  techniques  and  jumping 
distances. 

Land  adjacent  to  the  Equine  Research  Centre 
and  behind  the  bams  became  a huge  tent  city  of 
show  rings  for  equestrian  demonstrations  and 
clinics,  and  displays  filled  the  courtyard  and 
Level  0 of  the  University  Centre. 

Main  events  included  the  first  North  American 
blacksmith  championships  and  an  international 
fashion  show. 

The  host  of  Horses  International  ’88  was 
Horse  Sense,  a Guelph-based  horse  magazine 
established  in  1982.  Publisher/editor  James 
Barton  chaired  the  fair.  O 


Visitors  learn  about  equestrian  clubs  at  this  International  ’88  last  week.  Phoio  by  PRI 

exhibit  in  the  University  Centre  during  Horses 
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Personnel  report Personals 


Questions  asked  by  employees: 

Who  should  fill  out  a TD-I  form  ? When 
and  where? 

All  new  part-time  and  temporary  full- 
time employees  should  fill  out  a TD- 1 form 
at  the  Personnel  front  desk  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre  when  they  start  employ- 
ment. Regular  full-time  employees  can 
update  their  forms  at  any  time;  the  forms  are 
updated  at  Personnel  and  then  taken  to 
Payroll. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  May  6,  1988,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Executive  Secretary  II,  Office  of  the  Dean, 
OVC.  Salary  range:  $392.21  minimum; 
$453.57  job  rate  (level  5);  $562.36 
maximum. 

Buyer,  Purchasing.  Salary  range:  $467.61 
minimum;  $54 1 .63  job  rate  (level  5);  $672.60 
maximum. 

Clerk  I,  Mail  Services.  Salary  range:  $276.64 
minimum;  $320.83 job  rate  (level  5);  $385.08 
maximum. 

Technician,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology.  Salary  range:  $481.04  mini- 
mum; $557.19  job  rate  (level  5);  $692.1 1 
maximum. 

Lead  Hand  Agricultural  Assistant,  OVC 
Research  Stations  — Puslinch  and  Eramosa; 
two  positions.  Salary  range:  $470.92  start; 
$493.23  six-month  rate. 

Clerk  II,  Senior  Residence  Clerk;  Depart- 
ment of  Residences.  Salary  range:  $303.42 
minimum;  $350.66 job  rate  (level  5);  $436.76 
maximum. 

Animal  Health  Technician,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  Salary  range:  $353.20 
minimum;  $408.07  job  rate  (level  5);  $506.70 
maximum. 

Clerk  I,  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital;  two 
positions.  Salary  range:  $276.64  minimum; 
$320.83  job  rate  (level  5);  $385.08 
maximum. 

Custodian  4,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate:  $ 1 1 .20 
per  hour;  probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour 
lower  than  job  rate. 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate:  $ 1 0.75 


Correction 

In  the  “Personnel  Report”  in  last  week’s 
issue  of  At  Guelph,  it  was  incorrectly 
reported  that  retired  employees  and  their 
dependants  are  entitled  to  a lifetime 
maximum  of  $500,000  to  cover  out-of- 
Ontario  medical  expenses  through  the 
University’s  major  medical  insurance  plan. 
The  correct  figure  is  $25,000.  At  Guelph 
regrets  any  inconvenience  the  error  may 
have  caused.  O 


per  hour;  probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour 
lower  than  job  rate. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate:  $ 1 0.27 
per  hour;  probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour 
lower  than  job  rate. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact  employ- 
ment services  and  training,  Level  5,  Uni- 
versity Centre,  or  telephone  836-4900. 

Appointments 

Constance  Rooke  of  the  department  of 
English,  University  of  Victoria,  will  join  the 
Department  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  as  professor  July  1 and  will 
become  chair  effective  Jan.  1.  1989. 

Mark  Baker  of  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories,  University  of  Toronto,  will 
join  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  as  assistant  professor  June  15. 
The  appointment  is  probationary  and  fills  an 
already  established  position. 

Len  Butler,  retired  from  the  department  of 
botany  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  has 
been  appointed  adjunct  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Horticultural  Science.  The 
two-year  appointment  began  May  1. 

Charles  Wilson  will  become  composer- 
in-residence  in  the  Department  of  Music 
Sept.  1 in  a four-year  contractually  limited 
appointment. 

David  Taggart  will  become  head  of 
Maintenance  July  1. 

Debbie  Wilson  has  changed  employment 
from  assistant  co-ordinator,  Department  of 
Fine  Art,  to  cartographer  in  the  Department 
of  Land  Resource  Science. 

Lee  Mclllwraith  has  changed  employment 
from  clerk  I in  the  Department  of  Residences 
to  clerk  II  in  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital. 

June  Carroll,  formerly  clerk  I in  Resi- 
dences, is  now  clerk  II  in  that  department. 

Retiring 

Prof.  Elmer  Menzie,  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  Business,  who  joined 
the  University  in  1975,  will  retire  May  1. 

Ted  Fountain,  a technician  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology,  whojoined  the  University 
in  1950,  will  retire  July  1.  O 


For  Sale:  Couch  with  matching  chair  and 
rocker,  autumn  colors;  King-sized  motionless 
waterbed  with  accessories;  women’s  golf 
clubs,  custom-made  irons,  hardly  used,  843- 
1633.  JVC  stereo  system,  including  an 
integrated  amplifier,  FM/AM  tuner,  tape 
deck,  turntable  and  two  speakers,  Ext.  3753 
or  824-0895  after  5 p.m.  Two  four-season 
tires  P 1 85/70SR 1 4,  $20  each,  823-8350 
after  6 p.m.  Electrohome  stereo  cabinet,  10 
sheets  of  plate  glass,  Ext.  2435  or  82 1 -2524. 
1956  baby  school  bus,  fully  camperized, 
327  motor,  rust-free  body,  Andrew  or  Rick, 
763-1343.  Two  place  settings  of  Asheley’s 
“Sherbrooke,”  never  used;  three  cotton  rugs, 
one  6’  x 4’,  two  9’  x 6’;  card  table  with  four 
collapsible  chairs;  dehumidifier;  large  metal 
trunk,  Ext.  2748  or  763-6481.  Fish  tank, 
65-gallon,  with  custom-made  stand  and 
lighting  accessories,  assorted  fish  included; 
male  and  female  rabbits  with  4’  x 2’  indoor 
cage;  1978  AMC  Concord,  763-4695  (leave 
message)  or  836-8258  after  6 p.m.  Two 
40-gallon  fish  tanks  with  stand,  pumps  and 
fish;  Greb  steel-toed  work  boots,  size  5-7, 
Cindy,  Ext.  2884  or  824-9492.  Men’s  three- 
speed  bicycle,  824-9579.  Twelve-string 
guitar,  Ext.  3696  or  763-0369.  1981 
Plymouth  Colt,  four-speed,  certified,  Regan, 
Ext.  8168  or  822-6940. 

Available:  Portraits  of  family  members  and 
pets,  drawn  or  painted,  Ext.  8583  or  821- 
3917  after  5 p.m. 

Wanted:  Visiting  vet  student  from 
Cambridge,  England,  requires  inexpensive 
accommodation  from  June  27  to  July  17, 
Alison  Brown,  3 Eden  St.,  Cambridge, 
England  CB 1 1 7L.  Daily  ride  to  U of  G from 
University  of  Waterloo  and  return,  willing  to 
pay  for  gas,  Sylvie,  Ext.  8543.  Cambridge 
academic  wishes  to  exchange  a recently 
renovated  three-  to  four-bedroom  house  in 
Cambridge,  England,  for  two  or  three  weeks 
at  a lakefront  cottage  in  Muskoka  or 
Haliburton  during  July  or  August,  waterfront 
must  be  safe  for  children,  exchange  dates  are 
flexible,  Nick  or  Karen  Whistler,  28  Marlowe 
Rd.,  Cambridge,  England  CB3  9JW,  tele- 
phone 0223-681  18  or  write  care  of 
Pembroke  College,  University  of  Cambridge. 

Found:  Binder  and  an  envelope  with  Chinese 
writing,  left  by  a student  at  the  Pennysaver’s 
advertising  department,  823-5070. 


Postage  paid  in  cash  at  first-class  rates,  Permit  1149,  Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  2W1. 
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" Clouds  — Lake  Superior,”  a major  canvas  by  Canadian 
Group  of  Seven  painter  Lawren  Harris,  has  been  donated  to  the 
University’s  art  collection  by  Dr.  Frieda  Helen  Fraser  of 
Burlington.  (See  story,  page  1.) 
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OMNR  biotechnology  unit  to 
relocate  on  campus  in  fall 


The  biotechnology  unit  of  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources’  Ontario  Tree  Improve- 
ment and  Forest  Biomass  Institute  will  relocate 
to  campus  in  September. 

President  Burt  Matthews,  who  made  the 
announcement  at  a press  conference  May  9, 
said  the  relocation  will  enhance  collaboration 
between  the  University  and  the  forestry  research 
arm  of  the  ministry. 

On  behalf  of  Natural  Resources  Minister 
Vincent  Kerrio,  Guelph  MPP  Rick  Ferraro 
presented  Matthews  with  a cheque  for  $500,000 
for  laboratory  and  office  facilities  to  be  used  by 
ministry  scientists.  The  unit  will  remain  a part  of 
the  ministry. 

Kerrio  said  the  collaborative  arrangement  is 
an  excellent  example  of  government  and  univer- 
sities working  together  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Ontarians.  His  ministry  is  responsible  for  the 
management  of  Ontario’s  entire  forest  resources. 
Matthews  said  the  University  has  made  it  a 
priority  to  encourage  such  co-operative  ventures 
with  government  and  industry. 

Dr.  Rong  H.  Ho,  a biotechnology  research 
scientist,  and  Dr.  A.  Yesoda  Raj,  a tissue  culture 
research  scientist,  along  with  their  research 
assistants,  Anne  Baird  and  Wendy  Gibbs,  are 
the  ministry  personnel  who  will  relocate  on 
campus  from  facilities  in  Maple.  A major  part  of 
their  current  research  focuses  on  the  rejuvenation 
of  Ontario’s  most  important  commercial  species 
— mature  black  spruce  and  jack  pine  trees  — 
using  cell  tissue  and  organ  culture  approaches. 

Ho  received  his  PhD  from  the  University  of 
British  Columbia’s  faculty  of  forestry  in  1972, 
with  research  areas  in  conifer  reproductive 
biology  and  tissue  culture.  He  joined  the  ministry 
in  1979  after  postdoctoral  study  and  research 


with  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  in  Washington 
State. 

Before  coming  to  Canada  in  1977,  Raj  was 
professor  and  head  of  the  department  of  botany 
at  the  Agricultural  University,  Heyderabad, 
Andhrapredish,  India.  She  received  a PhD  in 
1965  from  Kansas  State  University. 

The  scientists  will  move  again  in  J 991  from 
their  initial  campus  quarters  when  the  Univer- 
sity’s proposed  environmental  biology/horti- 
culture building  is  completed.  The  $24.5-million 
building  will  be  unmatched  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  bring  together  a uniquely  varied 
combination  of  research  interests. 

“Guelph  faculty  are  involved  in  wide-ranging 
research  in  plant  biotechnology  and  molecular 
biology,  and  this  should  benefit  the  (ministry’s) 
research,"  said  Dean  of  Research  Larcy  Milligan. 

Raj  said  the  ministry  team  is  looking  forward 
to  the  interchange  of  ideas  with  campus  scien- 
tists. “We  can  take  their  expertise  and  experience 
and  combine  them  with  our  research.” 

Milligan  noted  that  biotechnology  can  help 
the  province’s  forest  industry  be  more  competi- 
tive by  enabling  the  genetic  alterations  of  seed 
stock  and  the  production  of  high-quality,  fast- 
growing  trees  in  a northern  climate. 

Ferraro  agreed.  "This  is  the  best  kind  of  deal. 
Both  sides  win.  In  fact,  the  whole  province 
wins,”  he  said. 

Douglas  Drysdale,  general  manager  of  the 
Ontario  T ree  Improvement  and  Forest  Biomass 
Institute,  said  the  collaboration  will  encourage 
more  university  research  into  trees.  “On  a long- 
term basis,  there  may  well  be  some  new  scientists 
created  to  work  for  forestry  in  government, 
business  and  education,”  he  said.  O 


Theatre  archives  highlight 
performing  arts  exhibit 


The  University’s  collection  of  Canadian  theatre 
archives  — now  the  largest  in  Canada  — will 
highlight  an  exhibition  on  the  history  of  Canada’s 
performing  arts  this  summer  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre.  Coinciding  with  the  opening 
of  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival,  “Putting  It  Back 
Together”  will  open  May  2 1 for  seven  weeks. 

Selections  from  the  University  library  archives 
will  be  on  view,  along  with  archival  collections 
from  the  Stratford  Festival,  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Library,  the  National  Ballet  of  Canada, 
the  Canadian  Opera  Company,  the  National 
Archives  of  Canada,  the  Elgin  and  Winter 
Garden  Theatre  Restoration  Project,  the  Dance 
Collection  Danse  and  others.  Curated  by 
Stratford  Festival  archivist  Dan  Ladell,  the 
exhibition  will  consider  Canada’s  performing 
arts  heritage  and  how  it  is  preserved. 

Prof.  Len  Conolly,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Drama,  says  the  purpose  of  the  show  is  “to  stress 
the  value  of  preserving  materials  and  to  celebrate 
what  has  been  preserved."  The  exhibition  will 
feature  rare  printed,  photographic  and  manu- 
script materials,  along  with  costumes,  models, 
design  renderings,  prompt  books,  scores  and 
other  theatrical  materials  drawn  from  the 
collections. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  audio-visual  and 
hands-on  computer  modules  that  will  explore 
how  20th-century  technology  is  creating  and 
disseminating  new  forms  of  archival 
documentation. 

Conolly  believes  this  type  of  show  is  important 
in  helping  Canadians  recognize  the  richness  of 
Canada’s  performing  arts  heritage.  There  has 
always  been  a greater  awareness  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  the  importance  of  heritage 
preservation,  he  says,  and  only  in  the  last  quarter 
century  have  Canadians  begun  to  recognize  the 


vibrancy  of  Canadian  theatre. 

There  is  a growing  research  demand  for 
national  artistic  history,  but  a lack  of  institutions 
involved  in  preserving  such  primary  source 
material,  he  says. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  University  has 
become  a leading  centre  for  Canadian  theatrical 
research,  acquiring  a number  of  significant 
archival  collections  such  as  the  Shaw  Festival 
archives  and  those  of  the  Tarragon  Theatre, 
CentreStage  and  Young  People’s  Theatre.  More 
than  a dozen  Canadian  theatre  companies, 
some  now  closed,  are  represented  in  the  Guelph 
collection. 

“Putting  It  Back  Together”  will  be  presented 
by  the  du  Maurier  Council  for  the  Arts,  with 
computer  equipment  supplied  by  FUTURETron. 
It  will  be  open  to  the  public  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  Tuesday  through  Sunday 
from  noon  to  5 p.m.  until  July  9.  The  exhibition 
will  then  travel  to  other  Canadian  centres,  as 
well  as  some  locations  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  O 


Dr  B.C.  Matthews 


President  Burt  Matthews  signs  the  agreement 
clearing  the  way  for  the  biotechnology  unit  of 
OMNR’s  Ontario  T ree  Improvement  and  Forest 
Biomass  Institute  to  move  to  the  University. 


Looking  on,  left  to  right,  are  Douglas  Drysdale, 
Dean  Larry  Milligan  and  Rick  Ferraro. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Photographic  Services 
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Forestry  research  gets 
Omark  Canada  support 


Omark  Canada,  Ltd.,  of  Guelph,  a company  of 
Blount,  Inc.,  has  responded  to  the  University’s 
need  for  new  environmental  research  facilities. 
Omark’s  donation  of  $90,000  will  fund  the 
construction  of  an  agroforestry  laboratory  in  the 
proposed  environmental  biology/horticulture 
building. 

The  $24.5-million  complex  is  the  flagship 
project  of  The  Campaign,  of  which  Omark  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  Ken  Hammill  is 
volunteer  co-chair,  regional  corporate  com- 
mittee. Although  the  project  still  needs  almost 
$6  million  in  private  sector  donations,  Hammill 
is  confident  the  goal  will  be  reached. 

“The  University’s  contributions  are  far- 
reaching,”  he  says.  "People  can  see  that  there  is 
good  value  returned  for  money  invested  in  the 
University.” 

The  Omark  laboratory  will  be  a focal  point  in 
U of  G’s  extensive  agroforestry  research  pro- 
gram. That  program  includes  research  on  the 
intercropping  of  trees,  shelterbelt  development 
and  Christmas  tree  farming,  as  well  as  stream 
bank  erosion,  water  quality  enhancement,  gravel 
pit  rehabilitation  and  maple  syrup  production. 

Omark  manufactures  guide  bars,  sprockets 
and  saw  chains  for  chainsaws,  exporting  82  per 
cent  of  its  production.  The  company  has  a long- 
standing interest  in  conservation  and  forestry, 
Hammill  says. 

“It’s  Omark’s  desire  that  the  agricultural 
industry  in  this  country  will  encourage  and 
develop  more  green  space  and  that  reforestation 
efforts  in  these  areas  will  receive  attention 
because  of  Omark's  support,”  he  says. 

Hammill’s  personal  and  corporate  support  of 
The  Campaign  is  the  result  of  a long  association 


Harris  painting  in  collection 


A major  canvas  by  Lawren  Harris  has  been 
donated  to  the  University’s  art  collection  by  Dr. 
Frieda  Helen  Fraser  of  Burlington  in  memory  of 
her  friend  Dr.  Edith  Bickerton  Williams,  an 
OVC  ’41  graduate. 

Judith  Nasby,  director  of  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre,  says  “Clouds  — Lake 
Superior”  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  stylized 
views  of  Lake  Superior  painted  by  Harris  in  the 
1920s  shortly  before  he  turned  to  abstraction. 


She  says  the  painting  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  University's  collection,  comparable  in  quality 
and  art  historical  significance  to  Tom  Thomson's 
“The  Drive,”  which  was  painted  in  1917  and 
acquired  by  the  University  in  1926. 

“Clouds  — Lake  Superior”  is  included  in  an 
exhibition  of  selections  from  the  University’s 
permanent  collection  and  loaned  art,  on  view  at 
the  art  centre  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer.  O 


with  the  University.  A 1951  graduate  in 
chemistry,  he  has  two  sons,  Michael  and  John,  a 
son-in-law  and  a nephew  who  all  graduated 
from  Guelph. 

He  served  on  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
committee  to  establish  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  The  Omark  Collection  of  Inuit  Art 
was  established  in  1980  because  “we  wanted 
the  art  centre  to  be  something  unique,"  he  says. 
In  1 987,  Omark  received  the  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  Art  Galleries’  award  of  merit  for  its 
support  of  contemporary  Inuit  Art. 

Omark  is  a company  that  tries  to  be  “just  a 
little  bit  different,”  says  Hammill.  It  imported 
the  Japanese  “Just  in  Time"  employee  efficiency 
program,  encourages  employee  involvement 
and  lets  its  quality  control  department  double  as 
a training  lab  for  university  students  in  business 
administration.  Last  year,  the  company  was 
nominated  by  its  own  employees  and  elected  by 
the  Financial  Post  as  one  of  the  100  best 
companies  to  work  for  in  Canada. 

Although  Omark  has  almost  doubled  in  size 
over  the  last  four  years,  well  over  half  of  its  700 
non-unionized  employees  have  been  there  at 
least  five  years;  36  per  cent  have  been  there 
more  than  10  years. 

Omark  employees  enjoy  green  space  within 
their  work  environment.  The  plant  includes  a 
lunch  room  that  opens  into  a solarium,  complete 
with  full-grown  trees,  a waterfall  and  natural 
lighting.  Outside  Hammill’s  office  is  a garden  of 
native  flowering  plants.  “University  professors 
provided  the  expertise  to  landscape  our  grounds," 
says  Hammill,  “and  now  they  use  it  as  a 
teaching  laboratory  for  horticulture  students.” 
Omark’s  campaign  contribution  is  one  more 
case  of  industry  and  a university  working 
together,  says  Hammill.  "The  University  of 
Guelph  has  added  to  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
municipality.  Omark  has  also  contributed  to 
that.  We  should  be  working  together.”  O 
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Briefly 


Volunteers  needed 

The  Department  of  Family  Studies  is  seeking 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  to 
participate  in  a study  on  mild  zinc  depletion- 
repletion.  The  study  will  take  1 0 weeks,  starting 
at  the  beginning  of  June.  Participants  must  be 
willing  to  take  all  their  foods  (free)  as  provided 
by  the  researchers.  In  addition,  a stipend  will  be 
granted  for  participation.  For  more  information, 
call  Kelley  Cavan  or  Manuel  Ruz  at  Ext.  8566 
or  Margaret  Berry  at  Ext.  3722. 

OVC  seminar 

Dr.  Norm  Williamson,  director  of  graduate 
studies  in  theriogenology  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  will  deliver  a seminar  on  “Heifer 
Health  and  Management  Program"  May  18  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  Room  508,  Clinical  Studies. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 

Symphony  Players  perform 

The  Department  of  Music  presents  a concert 
with  the  Symphony  Players  May  20  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon  building.  The 
players  include  pianist  Leslie  Kinton  and  three 
members  of  the  Toronto  Symphony:  Raymond 
Luedeke  on  clarinet,  Mark  Skazinetsky  on 
violin  and  Marie  Gelinas  on  cello.  The  program 
will  feature  “Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time”  by 
Olivier  Messiaen,  “Rhapsodie  for  Clarinet  and 
Piano”  by  Debussy  and  “Three  Sonatas"  by 
Scarlatti.  Admission  is  free. 

International  development 

The  Centre  for  International  Programs  and  the 
Guelph  chapter  of  the  Society  for  International 
Development  (SID)  is  sponsoring  a special 
meeting  May  18  to  hear  a report  on  the  1988 
Society  for  International  Development  Con- 
ference, which  was  held  in  New  Delhi  in  March. 
The  meeting  begins  at  noon  in  Room  132, 
MacKinnon  building.  The  report  will  be  pre- 

Visiting 
Professor  — 

Dr.  Czeslaw  Tarkowski,  head  and  professor  of 
the  department  of  plant  cytogenetics  at  the 
Agricultural  University  of  Lublin,  Poland,  is  a 
visiting  professor  in  the  School  of  Engineering 
until  May  27. 

His  Field  of  interest  includes  plant  genetics, 
breeding  and  seed  science.  While  here, 
Tarkowski  is  working  with  Prof.  Walter  Bilanski 
in  the  area  of  protein  utilization  in  plants. 

Tarkowski  is  located  in  Room  215  of  the 
Thombrough  building,  Ext.  3859/2 115.  He  will 
give  a lecture  on  "Agriculture  Production  and 
Education  in  Poland"  May  20  at  3 p.m.  in  Room 
106,  Thornbrough  building.  O 
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sented  by  Prof.  O.P.  Dwivedi,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Studies,  and  SID 
member  David  Beckerson,  a graduate  student 
in  horticultural  science.  The  theme  of  the  Delhi 
conference  was  “Poverty,  Development  and 
Collective  Survival  — Public,  Private  and  Social 
Responsibilities." 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  spring  series  of  Wednesday 
evening  excursions  continues  May  18  with  the 
theme  “Late  Warblers”  and  May  25  with  the 
theme  "Literally  Spring.”  Specially  designed  for 
adults,  the  excursions  leave  from  the  Nature 
Centre  at  7 p.m.  The  Sunday  afternoon  walk 
May  22  focuses  on  “Late  Spring”  and  leaves 
from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  A day  of 
photography  at  The  Arboretum  is  planned  for 
May  2 1 from  6 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Cost  is  $20.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  2113. 

Delta  symposium 

The  OTS  fraternity  at  OVC  will  hold  its  annual 
Delta  symposium  Nov.  5 on  the  theme  "Practice 
Management  and  the  Law.”  Co-ordinator  is 
third-year  student  Sherri  Morris.  The  symposium 
gives  veterinary  students  and  practitioners  a 
chance  to  hear  in-depth  discussion  on  topics  not 
generally  covered  in  OVC’s  curriculum.  Regis- 
tration for  the  symposium  is  $10  for  students 
and  $40  for  practising  veterinarians.  For  more 
information,  call  Martha  Leibbrandt,  Ext.  44 1 4. 


GWC2  to  host 
distinguished  scientist 

Sir  Jack  Lewis  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
U.K.,  a scientist  in  the  forefront  of  inorganic 
chemistry  for  three  decades,  will  speak  in  the 
1 988  distinguished  lecture  series  of  the  Guelph- 
Waterloo  Centre  for  Graduate  Work  in 
Chemistry  May  23  to  3 1 . 

Lewis,  of  the  University  Chemical  Laboratory 
at  Cambridge,  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
figures  in  European  science.  He  has  published 
more  than  590  publications  encompassing 
classical  co-ordination  chemistry,  magnetic  and 
electronic  properties  of  transition  metal  com- 
plexes through  reactivity  of  co-ordinated  ligands 
to  group  Vll  metal  carbonyls  and  high-nuclearity 
clusters. 

In  recent  years,  he  has  been  a pioneer  in  the 
development  of  metal  cluster  chemistry  and, 
with  his  colleague  Brian  Johnson,  has  synthesized 
and  characterized  a vast  series  of  medium-  and 
high-nuclearity  osmium  clusters  with  novel 
structural  features. 

Lewis  will  provide  "An  Introductory  Talk  on 
Metal  Metal  Bonds  in  Organic  Chemistry”  May 
24  at  3:30  p.m.  at  the  University  of  Waterloo  in 
C2- 1 7 1 . On  May  26  at  3:30  p.m.,  he  will  be  on 
campus  to  discuss  “Some  Osmium  and 
Ruthenium  Interstitial  Polynuclear  Carbonyls" 
in  Room  1 1 3 of  the  MacNaughton  building.  He 
returns  to  Waterloo  May  30  at  3:30  p.m.  to 
speak  on  “Some  Ruthenium  and  Osmium  Car- 
bonyl Complexes  of  High  Nuclearity"  in  C2- 171. 

Lewis  will  also  be  available  for  consultation 
with  staff  and  students.  For  details,  call  Ext. 
3865.  O 

New  on 
the  shelves — 


The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  has  pub- 
lished a 250-page  handbook  Filled  with 
information,  suggestions  and  guidelines  aimed 
at  ensuring  employment  equity  for  women  at 
Ontario  universities. 

The  handbook  covers  issues  such  as  career 
development,  compensation  and  hiring  as  well 
as  concerns  of  particular  interest  to  university 
personnel  such  as  teaching  and  scholarship, 
sexual  harassment  and  the  integration  of  women 
in  non-traditional  areas. 

The  handbook  notes  that  its  publication 
comes  just  as  temporary  provincial  government 
funding  for  employment  equity  is  ending; 
resources  for  employment  equity  programs  at 
universities  must  now  be  provided  by  the 
institutions  themselves. 

Copies  of  Employment  Equity  for  Women:  A 
University  Handbook,  are  available  from  COU, 
130  St.  George  St.,  Suite  8039,  Toronto  M5S 
2T4, 4 1 6-979-2 1 65.  There  is  no  charge  for  the 
handbook  except  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

(Notes  from  AUCC)0 


On  the  move 

Computing  Services  is  moving  to  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Vehicle  Services  building  May  24. 
This  move  will  bring  together  the  application 
services  group  from  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre  and  CS  staff  from  the  second  floor  of  the 
Institute  of  Computer  Science  building  (acade- 
mic services,  the  director’s  ofFice  and  computing 
administration).  The  operations  and  software 
group  will  remain  in  the  basement  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  building. 

Walking  tours 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  will  again  be  offering 
guided  historical  walking  tours  on  Sunday 
afternoons  throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 
They  begin  May  29  and  run  until  Oct.  2.  This 
year,  the  council  is  offering  a new  tour  — “The 
Slopes  of  the  Speed.”  It  explores  many  of 
Guelph’s  largest  and  most  distinguished  histor- 
ical homes  along  the  slopes  of  the  Speed  River 
between  Norwich  and  Macdonell  streets.  This 
tour  is  scheduled  for  June  12,  July  3,  Sept.  1 1 


and  Oct.  2,  beginning  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Guelph 
Public  Library.  As  in  previous  years,  “Where 
Guelph  Began”  (scheduled  for  May  29,  June  1 9, 
Aug.  28  and  Sept.  18)  and  "Downtown 
Walkabout"  (June  5 and  26,  Sept.  4 and  25)  will 
begin  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Civic  Museum,  6 
Dublin  St.  S.  The  two-hour  tours  cost  $2. 

Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies  offers  pro- 
fessional counselling  on  marital,  family,  sexual 
and  relationship  issues.  For  information,  call 
Ext.  6335. 

Festival  opens  May  19 

The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  opens  May  19  with 
the  world  premiere  of  the  musical  "St.  Carmen 
of  the  Main,”  based  on  the  play  by  Michel 
Tremblay.  It  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  the  Athletics 
Centre  hockey  rink.  A free  gala  reception  will 
follow  at  10:30  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  For 
ticket  information,  call  821-7570. 


Personnel  Report 


Questions  asked  by  employees: 

May  I have  a copy  of  my  job  description? 

All  employees  should  have  an  up-to-date 
copy  of  their  job  description,  which  can  be 
obtained  through  one’s  supervisor. 

The  above  is  intended  simply  as  a guide.  For 
more  speciFic  information,  contact  Personnel. 

Retiring 

Prof.  Blair  MacNeill,  Department  of 
Environmental  Biology,  retired  April  30.  He 
joined  the  University  in  1950. 

Appointments 

Christopher  McKenna  of  the  department  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
will  join  the  Department  of  Economics  Jan  1, 
1989,  as  associate  professor.  He  will  fill  an 
already  established  position. 

Prof.  John  Sprague  has  been  appointed  adjunct 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  for  a 
two-year  period  effective  July  1. 

Dr.  Rong  Ho,  a research  scientist  with  the 
Ontario  Tree  Improvement  and  Forest  Biomass 
Institute,  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources, 
has  been  appointed  adjunct  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Horticultural  Science  for  a 
three-year  term  effective  July  1. 

Prof.  John  Gibson,  Centre  for  Genetic 
Improvement  of  Livestock,  has  been  appointed 
adjunct  professor  in  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science  for  a three-year  term  that 
began  May  I. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  May  13,  1988,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Administrative  Assistant  I,  Computing  Services. 
Salary  range:  $363.19  minimum;  $418.51  job 
rate  (level  5);  $5 17.87  maximum. 

Director  of  Development,  Department  of  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development.  Salary  range  (subject 
to  review  July  1/88):  $38,475  minimum; 
$48,094  midpoint;  $57,7 1 3 maximum.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $38,475  to  $45,208. 

Building  Mechanic  II,  Maintenance  Department. 
Job  rate:  $ 1 2.79  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $ .20 
per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Foreman/woman,  Grounds  Department.  Salary 
range  (subject  to  review  July  1/88):  $27,174 
minimum;  $33,967  midpoint;  $40,760  maxi- 
mum. Normal  hiring  range:  $27, 1 74  to  $3 1 ,298. 
Secretary  II,  Personnel  Department;  temporary 
full-time  for  one  year.  Hiring  range:  $303.42  to 
$328.71. 

Technician,  Department  of  Horticultural 
Science,  grant  position,  June  1/88  to  March 
31/91.  Hiring  range:  $350.50  to  $396.95. 


Correction 

Peter  Webb,  vice-president  of  marketing 
at  IBM  Canada  Ltd.,  was  incorrectly  iden- 
tiFied  as  Dr.  Tom  Brzustowski,  deputy 
minister  of  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  in  the  cutline  accompanying 
the  article  “NetNorth  Celebrates  Three 
Successful  Years  of  Communication”  in 
the  May  1 1 issue  of  At  Guelph.  O 


The  following  positions  were  available  to  on- 
campus  employees  only: 

Facilities  Manager,  Department  of  Athletics. 
Salary  range  (under  review):  $26,607  minimum; 
$33,259  midpoint;  $39,91 1 maximum.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $26,607  to  $31,263. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping  Department.  Job 
rate:  $ 1 0.27  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $ .20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping  Department;  seven 
positions.  Job  rate:  $10.75  per  hour;  probation 
rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 
Post-Mortem  Room  Attendant,  Pathology 
Department.  Salary  range:  $303.42  minimum; 
$350.66  job  rate  (level  5);  $436.76  maximum. 
Secretary  II,  Department  of  Family  Studies; 
grant  position  for  three  years.  Hiring  range: 
$303.42  to  $328.71. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University  employ- 
ment opportunities,  contact  employment  services 
and  training,  Level  5,  University  Centre,  or 
telephone  836-4900. 

Personals  

For  Sale:  OfFice  dividers  or  secretarial  surround, 
three  dividers,  one  with  shelf,  beige  tweed  fabric 
with  mahogany  wood  trim,  excellent  condition, 
Ext.  6427  or  837-3497.  Vintage  sheep  manure, 
high  in  nitrogen,  excellent  for  gardening, 
reasonable  rates,  824-8864  after  5 p.m. 
Quarter-ton  Northern  sailboat,  sleeps  four.  Ext. 
2843.  Girl’s  three-speed  bicycle,  836-8961. 

Available:  Portraits  of  family  members  and 
pets,  drawn  or  painted,  Ext.  8583  or  821-3917 
after  5 p.m. 

Wanted:  Two-  or  three-bedroom  cottage  for 
two  weeks  between  July  24  and  end  of  August; 
furnished  two-  or  three-bedroom  house  or 
farmhouse  from  September  or  October  to  April 
30,  1989,  for  visiting  Australian-Canadian 
couple  and  two  children,  prefer  country  location 
within  20-minute  drive  of  Guelph,  willing  to 
maintain  property,  do  carpentry  and  care  for 
animals,  Judy,  Ext.  3970  or  82 1 -2493.  Cottage 
for  family  of  four  for  two  weeks  in  August, 
836-8961. 

For  Rent:  Three-bedroom  furnished  house  in 
London,  Five  minutes  from  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  non-smokers,  students  or 
family,  available  July  1 to  July  1989,  $1,200  a 
month  plus  utilities,  1 -433-6766.  Two-bedroom 
penthouse  in  century  stone  home,  tower,  library, 
dining  and  living  rooms,  $758  a month,  824- 
1773.  Large  one-bedroom  apartment  available 
July  1,  $485  a month,  utilities  included,  Ext. 
6446  or  763-8738.  Spacious  three-bedroom 
lakefront  cottage,  Miller  Lake,  Bruce  Peninsula, 
824-9579.  Three-bedroom  family  cottage  in 
south  Sauble  (French  Bay),  available  from  June 
5 to  25  and  Sept.  1 1 to  30,  $350  a week,  82 1 - 
2335.  Large  furnished  three-bedroom  house, 
August  1988  to  August  1989,  flexible,  walking 
distance  to  campus.  Ext.  4938  or  821-0675. 

"Personals"  is  a free  service  offered  by  At  Guelph 
for  staff,  faculty  and  students  at  the  University. 
All  items  must  be  typed,  double  spaced,  and 
submitted  to  At  Guelph  one  week  before 
publication. 
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We  are  fully  supportive  of  this  program  and  hope  you  will  help  us  to  achievejirst-class  health  services  within  Guelph's  hospitals. 
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Guelph  General  Hospital 


The 

New  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 


To  those  in  the  theatre/ 
this  phrase  brings  good  luck, 
but  to  the  rest  of  us, 
it  can  mean  a trip 
to  the  hospital. 


Jihe  Guelph  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  asked 

for  the  University's  help  in  its  campaign  to  raise  money  for  the  hospitals. 

The  campaign  is  scheduled  to  run  over  a period  of  two  years  and  is  hoped  to  generate  $1  million. 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  the  city's  biggest  "industry,"  and  our  target  has  been  set  at  $200,000.  Through  payroll  deduction 
or  one-time  cheque  donation,  donors  may  wish  to  support  both  hospitals,  or  their  choice  of  St.  Joseph's  or  Guelph  General. 

All  University  personnel  will  receive  a letter  and  a pledge  card  asking  for  their  support. 

All  donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bursar's  Office  in  the  University  Centre.  Because  the  computer  payroll  system  is 
being  redesigned,  there  will  be  a lapse  between  the  time  payroll  deduction  pledges  are  received  (by  June  30, 1988) 
and  the  start  of  the  program  (in  1989).  Please  remember,  this  is  not  a donation  to  the  University, 

but  rather  through  the  University  to  the  hospitals. 


Coining  events 


WEDNESDAY,  May  18 

Meeting  - Report  on  the  Delhi  Society  for 
International  Development  Congress,  O.P. 
Dwivedi  and  David  Beckerson,  noon, 
MacKinnon  132. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
12:10  p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Heifer  Health  and 
Management  Program,"  Norm  Williamson, 
12:10  p.m.,  Clinical  Studies  508. 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
17  miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion  (adults),  “Late  Warblers,”  7 p.m.. 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

THURSDAY,  May  19 

Ninjutsu  Club  - Oriental  Healing  Arts,  7:30 
p.m.,  MacKinnon  029,  $5. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - “St.  Carmen  of  the 
Main,”  8 p.m.,  Athletics  Centre  hockey  rink, 
$18.50  regular,  $15  seniors  and  students; 
Gala  Reception,  10:30  p.m.,  Peter  Clark 
Hall,  free. 

FRIDAY,  May  20 

Calcium  Club  - “Isolation  of  Sarcoplasmic 
Reticulum,”  Brian  Brown,  1 1 :50  a.m..  Patho- 
logy 271. 

Lecture  - “Agriculture  Production  and 
Education  in  Poland,"  Czeslaw  Tarkowski, 
3 p.m.,  Thombrough  106. 

Seminar  - “Pigs  and  Microbiology  in  the 
Post  Germ  Theory  Era,”  M.R.  Wilson,  3 
p.m..  Veterinary  Microbiology  & Immuno- 
logy 101. 

Concert  - The  Symphony  Players,  7:30  p.m., 
MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Robert  Aitken  and 
Nancy  Argenta,  8 p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall, 
$12/$15. 


SATURDAY,  May  21 

The  Arboretum  - A Day  of  Photography  at 
The  Arboretum,  6 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  $20, 
register  at  Ext.  2113. 

Exhibition  - “Putting  it  Back  Together/ 
Preserving  the  Performing  Arts  Heritage," 
noon,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  con- 
tinues to  July  10. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - “St.  Carmen  of  the 
Main,"  8 p.m.,  Athletics  Centre  hockey  rink, 
$18.50. 


SUNDAY,  May  22 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic,  9:45  a.m.; 
St.  George,  48  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Late  Spring,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 


Guelph  Spring  Festival  - “St.  Carmen  of  the 
Main,”  2 p.m.,  Athletics  Centre  hockey  rink, 
$ 1 8.50;  Richard  Stoltzman  and  Bill  Douglas, 
8 p.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall,  $20/$25. 

MONDAY,  May  23 

Schedule  of  Events  - Canada  Day  — no 
classes  scheduled. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Band  Concert, 
Riverside  Park,  8 p.m.,  free. 

TUESDAY,  May  24 

OEP  Discussion  Series  - “Seven  Principles 
of  Good  Practice  in  Undergraduate  Educa- 
tion — Use  Active  Learning  Techniques,” 
noon,  MacNaughton  222. 

Discussion  - “Making  Peace,"  Alex  Michalos 
and  Walter  Dorn,  7:30  p.m..  Faculty  Club, 
UC  Level  5,  $2. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - “St.  Carmen  of  the 
Main,”  8 p.m.,  Athletics  Centre  hockey  rink, 
$18.50. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  25 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood  (novice  ride),  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion  (adults),  “Literally  Spring  (Poems 
for  Spring),”  7 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Kevin  McMillan,  8 
p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall,  $ 1 2/$  1 5. 

THURSDAY,  May  26 

Board  of  Governors  - Meeting,  9:30  a.m., 
Boardroom,  UC  Level  4. 

PSA  Film  Series  - “Overcoming  Resistance 
to  Change,”  12:10  and  1:10  p.m..  Room 
335,  University  Centre. 

Lecture  - “Some  Osmium  and  Ruthenium 
Interstitial  Polynuclear  Carbonyls,"  Sir  Jack 
Lewis,  3:30  p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13. 

FRIDAY,  May  27 

Calcium  Club  - “Ca-ATPase  Assay,”  Peter 
O’Brien,  1 1:50  a.m.,  Pathology  271. 
Seminar  - “The  Poultry  Industry:  Infectious 


Disease  Research  Needs,”  L.  Weber,  3 p.m., 
VMI  101. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - American  Indian 
Dance  Theatre,  8 p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $18.50. 

SATURDAY,  May  28 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - A Day  in  the  Park, 
1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  Goldie’s  Mill  Park,  free; 
Montreal  Danse,  8 p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $15. 

SUNDAY,  May  29 

Cycling  Club  - Breslau  via  Hespeler,  40 
miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Brunch  and  Tea 
with  Quintessence,  brunch,  1 1 :30  a.m.,  $24; 
tea,  4 p.m.,  $17,  Elora  Mill  Inn. 

TUESDAY,  May  31 

Spring  Convocation  - Associate  diploma  in 
agriculture,  Ontario  diploma  in  horticulture, 
Ontario  diploma  in  agriculture,  2:30  p.m., 
Johnston  Green. 

OEP  Discussion  Series  - “Seven  Principles 
of  Good  Practice  in  Undergraduate  Educa- 
tion — Give  Prompt  Feedback,”  noon, 
MacNaughton  222. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  1 

Spring  Convocation  - Bachelor  of  arts, 
general  program,  10  a.m.;  honors  bachelor 
of  arts,  bachelor  of  commerce,  2:30  p.m., 
Johnston  Green. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
12:10  p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  (novice  ride), 
17  miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion  (adults),  “Trees,”  7 p.m., 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

Positions  — — 

Athabasca  University,  Alberta,  is  seeking 
a vice-president,  finance  and  administration. 
Send  resume  to  Dave  Simmonds,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  Consulting  Group,  2500  Oxford 
Tower,  10235-101  St.,  Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J  3N5,  403-421-0121.0 


Postage  paid  in  cash  at  first-class  rates,  Permit  1149,  Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  2W1. 
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pnvpr.  Premier  David  Peterson,  front,  rides  high  to 
V^tfVCl  • the  0fficja|  opening  of  the  Equine  Research  ^ * 

Centre.  With  him,  from  left,  are  driver  Jean- 
Paul  Gautier,  President  Burt  Matthews  and 
Mac  Cuddy.  The  team  is  owned  by  Walter  Hell- 
yer.  (See  story,  Page  1.) 
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First  PhD  program 
in  Social  Science 
gets  OCGS  approval 


Guthrie,  the  hand-shaking 
horse,  welcomes  Premier 
David  Peterson  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Equine  Research 
Centre. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher, 
Photographic  Services 


Coach-riding  premier  opens 
Equine  Research  Centre 


The  College  of  Social  Science  (CSS)  will  offer 
its  first  PhD  program  beginning  this  fall.  The 
Department  of  Geography  has  received  approval 
from  the  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies 
(OCGS)  for  a PhD  program  in  rural  resource 
evaluation  and  environmental  analysis. 

The  program  will  involve  the  interpretation 
of  specific  resources  within  the  rural  com- 
munity, says  Prof.  Michael  Moss,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Geography.  Particular  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  problems  that  involve  both 
environmental  and  socioeconomic  factors. 

The  Department  of  Geography  has  already 
established  an  international  reputation  for  its 
work  in  this  area,  says  Moss.  “There  is  a great 
need  within  the  discipline,  within  the  academic 
community,  within  government  and  within  the 
private  sector  for  graduates  with  these  skills.” 

The  OCGS  approval  recognizes  the  existing 
strengths  of  Geography’s  master’s  programs 
and  the  research  efforts  of  its  faculty,  says 
Moss.  Coming  less  than  two  years  after  the 
initial  proposal  was  approved  by  Senate  and  15 
months  after  the  proposal  documents  were 
forwarded  to  OCGS,  passage  of  the  program 
“places  a lot  of  recognition  on  the  department 
for  its  past  work  and  potential  for  the  future,” 
he  says. 

Moss  says  the  department  will  be  able  to 
support  three  or  four  PhD  students  each  year. 

The  new  PhD  program  represents  the 
maturation  of  programming  within  the 


Urban  wildlife  gardens,  designed  to  attract  both 
people  and  wildlife,  will  be  opened  May  26  at 
The  Arboretum.  The  Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens 
will  be  dedicated  to  Philip  and  Jean  Gosling  of 
Guelph  in  a 3:30  p.m.  ceremony  that  will 
include  a tour  of  the  newly  established  nature 
area. 

The  Goslings  have  contributed  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  site,  which  covers  the  area  of  five 
suburban  backyards  and  is  located  adjacent  to 
The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

The  Goslings  have  a lifelong  commitment  to 
the  environment.  They  are  active  in  the  Guelph 
Field  Naturalists  and  have  lobbied  to  preserve 
threatened  natural  areas.  Through  the  Outdoor 
Art  and  Natural  Science  School  in  Guelph,  they 
educate  others  about  the  natural  environment. 
In  1980,  the  Federation  of  Ontario  Naturalists 
recognized  the  couple  as  honorary  life  members 
for  their  outstanding  long-term  service  to  the 
organization  and  its  objectives. 

The  wildlife  gardens  have  been  designed  to 
include  a variety  of  landscaped  areas,  says  Alan 
Watson,  The  Arboretum’s  interpretive  biologist. 
There  are  large  gardens,  suburban  gardens, 
small  gardens,  container  gardens,  hanging 
gardens  — gardens  to  fit  any  size  of  yard. 
Watson  hopes  visitors  to  the  area  will  be 
motivated  to  include  wildlife  plantings  in  their 
home  landscaping  to  enhance  interactions 
between  people  and  wildlife. 

The  garden  sites  will  include  plantings  of 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  grasses  that  provide 
both  food  and  shelter  for  a variety  of  wildlife 
from  birds,  bees,  butterflies  and  moths  to  frogs, 
snakes,  mice,  turtles,  squirrels,  spiders  and 
moles. 


Department  of  Geography  and  exemplifies  the 
college’s  long-term  goal  to  provide  emphasis  on 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs, 
says  CSS  Dean  John  Vanderkamp. 

Graduate  enrolment  in  the  college  has 
increased  steadily  over  the  past  few  years  and 
will  continue  to  grow  with  the  expansion  of 
existing  programs  and  the  development  of  new 
ones,  says  Vanderkamp.  “I  fully  anticipate  the 
current  level  of  110  graduate  students  will  be 
up  to  150,  perhaps  as  high  as  200,  in  the 
future,”  he  says. 

“Increasing  graduate  studies  involvement 
goes  well  with  a research-active  faculty  like  the 
one  represented  in  this  college,”  says 
Vanderkamp.  “It’s  to  the  benefit  of  the  college 
and  the  University  to  capitalize  on  that.”  CSS 
has  also  submitted  proposals  for  PhD  programs 
in  economics  and  psychology. 

The  OCGS  approval  process  involves  three 
separate  appraisals  by  consultants  who  interview 
faculty  and  students,  says  Prof.  Doug  Ormrod, 
dean  of  graduate  studies.  The  consultants  look 
at  the  structure  of  the  department,  course 
offerings,  the  number  of  faculty  and  the  exper- 
tise they  offer,  the  facilities  and  the  ability  of 
the  department  to  maintain  a quality  program. 

Ormrod  says  the  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
PhD  program  in  geography  reflects  good 
planning  and  sets  the  pace  for  the  additional 
proposals.  O 


The  wildlife  gardens  will  be  full  of  life,  sound 
and  color,  says  Watson.  They  will  include 
nesting  boxes,  bird  feeders  and  bird  baths,  rock 
piles,  a pond,  meadows,  fences  and  fruiting 
plants  that  will  invite  wildlife.  Pathways 
accessible  to  wheelchairs  and  strollers,  quiet 
shady  areas  and  benches  for  sitting  and  listening 
will  make  the  experience  equally  enjoyable  for 
people,  he  says. 

An  aerie  will  permit  an  overview  of  the 
gardens  from  the  treetops,  resulting  in  the  five 
smaller  gardens  synchronizing  as  a larger 
neighborhood  nature  reserve. 

Habitat-rich  gardens  such  as  the  Gosling 
Wildlife  Gardens  need  less  mowing,  pruning, 
weeding  or  spraying,  says  Watson,  and  are  an 
excellent  way  for  urban  dwellers  to  observe  the 
relationship  between  plants  and  animals. 

The  gardens  are  located  10  metres  southeast 
of  The  Arboretum's  Victoria  woods,  a six- 
hectare  maple/ash/beech  forest  with  four 
established  self-guiding  interpretive  nature  trails, 
two  of  which  are  accessible  to  the  visually  and 
mobility  disabled. 

The  165-hectare  Arboretum  includes  eight 
kilometres  of  nature  trails  and  an  extensive 
planting  of  woody  trees  and  plants.  It  hosts  some 
10,000  visitors  each  year  for  hiking,  biking, 
skiing  the  trails  or  participating  in  one  of  the 
many  interpretive  programs. 

The  Arboretum  is  open  daily  from  dawn  to 
dusk  for  self-guided  walks.  The  nature  centre  is 
staffed  Saturdays  and  Sundays  from  noon  to  4 
p.m.  Sunday  afternoon  family  walks  begin  at  2 
p.m.;  Wednesday  evening  excursions  geared  to 
adults  start  at  7 p.m.  O 


Equine  research  in  Canada  is  “off  and  running” 
following  the  official  opening  May  17  of  the 
Equine  Research  Centre  (ERC).  Cutting  the 
ceremonial  ribbon  to  open  the  $2. 5-million 
facility,  Ontario  Premier  David  Peterson  said 
the  centre  “will  become  a significant  research 
institution,  not  only  in  this  country  and  on  this 
continent,  but  throughout  the  world." 

The  ERC  represents  “another  leading  first  for 
the  University  of  Guelph,”  said  Peterson,  who 
noted  that  the  1991  move  of  Ontario’s  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  to  Guelph  will  comple- 
ment the  partnership  of  government,  academia 
and  industry  in  animal  research.  “We  look  for- 
ward to  the  future,  when  Guelph  is  synonomous 
with  the  best  in  agricultural  research  in  the 
world,”  he  said. 

Peterson  arrived  at  the  opening  ceremony 
atop  an  English  road  coach  drawn  by  four  black 
Dutch  Warmbloods  owned  by  Walter  Hellyer, 
chair  of  the  ERC  donor  recognition  committee. 

A large  portion  of  the  building  and  equipment 
funds  for  the  centre  was  donated  by  horse- 
owners,  equine  organizations  and  other  horse 
enthusiasts.  These  contributions  were  recog- 
nized by  all  the  opening  ceremony  speakers: 
President  Burt  Matthews;  Jack  Pemberton,  chair 
of  the  ERC  advisory  council,  Dr.  Donald  Mac- 
Donald, ERC  advisory  council;  Mac  Cuddy, 
representing  the  equine  industry;  ERC  director 
Dr.  Russ  Willoughby;  and  Peterson,  who  thank- 
ed donors  for  "putting  something  back  into  the 
industry  so  it  will  thrive  and  flourish  in  the 
future." 

ERC  will  support  the  equine  industry  by  deal- 
ing specifically  with  horse-related  problems. 
"I’m  confident  that  the  areas  of  research  will  be 
practical  in  nature  and  that  the  results  will  flow 
into  the  hands  of  users  as  quickly  as  possible," 
said  Cuddy. 

By  economic  standards  alone,  the  equine 
industry  is  one  of  the  country’s  largest,  generat- 
ing almost  $4  billion  annually.  More  than 
200,000  Canadians  are  involved  as  horse- 
owners  and  another  100,000  are  employed 
directly.  Each  year,  horse  shows  and  races 
attract  16  million  people  as  spectators.  Of  the 
provinces,  Ontario’s  equine  industry  is  by  far  the 
largest. 

The  centre’s  location  will  give  it  access  to  the 
resources  of  OVC  and  OAC,  as  well  as  other 


research  and  library  resources,  said  Matthews. 
The  University  donated  the  four-acre  site  on 
Smith  Lane. 

In  addition,  the  centre  brings  new  resources 
to  the  University  research  base,  including  bench- 
style  laboratories,  radioisotope  imaging  and 
gait  analysis  equipment,  and  a high-speed  tread- 
mill capable  of  duplicating  racing  speeds.  A 
treadmill  demonstration  highlighted  Peterson’s 
tour  of  the  facility  following  the  ribbon  cutting. 

Operating  support  for  the  ERC  will  come 
from  OMAF,  the  Ontario  Racing  Commission, 
the  E.P.  Taylor  Equine  Research  Fund,  hor- 
seowners,  trainers  and  veterinarians.  Other  as- 
sistance will  come  from  owners  and  breeders 
who  provide  access  to  their  records  and  allow 
researchers  to  study  their  management  methods. 


U of  G goes  nationwide 

The  Globe  and  Mail  will  carry  the  second  U 
of  G supplement  May  3 1 . The  supplement 
is  included  in  this  issue  of  At  Guelph. 

The  eight-page  issue  on  the  environment 
was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Relations  and  Information,  and  is  a follow- 
up to  a supplement  run  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  a year  ago. 

The  material  was  put  together  by  Ann 
Middleton,  Barbara  Chance  and  Pamela 
Healey  with  advice  from  an  editorial 
committee  consisting  of  Profs.  Nigel  Bunce, 
Chemistry;  Tony  Hayes,  Pathology;  Mike 
Moss,  Geography;  Tom  Nudds,  Zoology; 
Keith  Ronald,  The  Arboretum;  and  Keith 
Solomon,  Canadian  Centre  for  Toxicology; 
and  Gerry  Quinn,  director  of  Public 
Relations  and  Information. 

Background  material  was  prepared  by 
Bunce  and  Solomon  as  well  as  Profs.  O.P. 
Dwivedi,  chair  of  Political  Studies;  Terry 
Gillespie,  Land  Resource  Science;  Alex 
Michalos,  Philosophy;  and  Vernon  Thomas, 
Zoology. 

Extra  copies  of  the  supplement  are  avail- 
able from  Public  Relations  & Information. 
Level  4,  University  Centre,  Ext.  8708.  O 


Dedication  ceremony  marks 
opening  of  Gosling  Gardens 
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Senate  summary Awards 


Senate  met  briefly  May  17  to  approve  lists  of 
graduands  for  spring  convocation  and  to  deal 
with  business  from  the  Board  of  Graduate  Stu- 
dies(BGS),  the  Research  Board,  the  Committee 
on  Bylaws  and  Membership  and  the  Committee 
on  Awards. 

Senate  received  for  information  from  BGS 
the  following  additions  to  graduate  and  asso- 
ciated graduate  faculty: 

Associated  graduate  faculty  without  term:  S. 
Ajzenstat,  B.G.  Allen,  C.A.N.  Beattie,  J.R.M. 
Bristol,  C.  Georgiadis,  NJ.  Griffin,  D.L.  Hitch- 
cock, G.B.  Madison,  S.M.  Najm,  S.  Panagiotou, 
M.  Radner,  A.  Shalom,  J.E.  Simpson,  J.E. 
Thomas,  M.I.  Vorobej  and  W.J.  Waluchow,  all 
of  the  philosophy  department  at  McMaster 
University/Philosophy. 

Associated  graduate  faculty  with  term : J.  Chi- 
lar,  Canada  Centre  for  Remote  Sensing,  Otla- 
wa/Land  Resource  Science;  R.R.H.  Martin, 
department  of  chemistry,  University  of  Western 
Ontario/Land  Resource  Science;  William  Ste- 
vens, William  Stevens  Consultants/Animal  and 
Poultry  Science;  and  A.D.  Tomlin,  Agriculture 
Canada,  London/Land  Resource  Science. 

Temporary  graduate  faculty:  Rick  Bates  and 
Alan  DeRoo,  Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness. 

In  other  BGS  business.  Senate  approved 
course  changes  in  the  Department  of  Econo- 
mics and  course  changes  and  a program  descrip- 
tion change  in  the  Department  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  for  inclusion  in  the  1989/ 
90  Graduate  Calendar.  The  Department  of  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature  has  reorganized 
the  structure  of  its  graduate  course  offerings. 

Senate  also  endorsed  a revised  Animal  Care 
Policy  that  contains  two  substantive  changes.  A 
graduate  student  has  been  added  to  the  Animal 
Care  Committee,  and  category  D and  E proto- 
cols will  now  be  referred  to  the  full  committee 
for  review  and  approval.  Previously,  the  direc- 
tor of  Animal  Care  Services  decided  when  the 
full  committee  should  review  a protocol. 

In  Committee  on  Bylaws  and  Membership 
business,  the  Liberal  Education  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  disbanded  and  the  bylaws  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Educational  Develop- 
ment (SCED)  were  changed  so  that  the  commit- 
tee could  merge  with  SCED. 

In  Committee  on  Awards  business.  Senate 
approved  four  new  awards: 

• Student  Senator  Caucus  Chairperson’s 
Prize  — an  annual  graduate  or  undergraduate 
prize,  tenable  with  other  Senate  awards,  to  a 
student  senator  of  high  academic  standing  who 
has  demonstrated  innovative  approaches  to 
student  representation.  Preference  will  be  given 
for  contributions  that  improve  the  responsive- 
ness of  Student  Senator  Caucus  to  its  student 
constituency  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
caucus  as  a consultative  body.  No  application  is 
necessary.  The  selection  committee  is  a commit- 
tee chosen  by  the  striking  committee  of  Senate. 
The  donor  is  David  H.D.  Handy. 

• Certified  General  Accountants  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario  Scholarship  — an  annual  under- 


graduate award  of  $150  plus  a credit  of  $850 
towards  course  fees  in  the  CGA  program  to  a 
graduating  student  who  has  the  highest  cumula- 
tive average  (minimum  80  per  cent)  in  courses 
“Financial  Accounting,"  “Management  Ac- 
counting” and  “Intermediate  Accounting."  The 
award  is  tenable  with  other  Senate  awards  and 
no  application  is  necessary.  The  selection  will 
be  made  by  the  assistant  registrar,  awards,  on 
behalf  of  Senate.  The  donor  is  the  Certified 
General  Accountants  Association  of  Ontario. 

• Norma  Bowen  Memorial  Scholarship  in 
Psychology  — an  annual  undergraduate  award 
of  $300,  tenable  with  other  Senate  awards,  to  a 
student  with  an  excellent  academic  record  in  the 
first  five  semesters  of  a psychology  program. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  mature  students. 
Application  should  be  submitted  by  July  1 to  the 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Psychology’s  under- 


by David  Thomas 

The  University  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
important  archival  material  from  a Toronto 
theatre  company  that  was  damaged  in  a flood. 

When  it  was  discovered  last  month  that  boxes 
of  material  at  the  Toronto  Free  Theatre  had 
been  damaged  in  a basement  flood,  urgent 
action  was  required.  The  documents  had  to  be 
brought  to  the  University  to  be  frozen  to  stop  the 
growth  of  mould. 

“It  was  a dreadful  thing  to  happen,”  says  Prof. 
Harry  Lane,  acting  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Drama.  No  one  realized  until  about  two  weeks 
after  the  flood  that  the  documents  had  been 
damaged.  And  the  extent  of  the  damage  was 
greater  than  anyone  had  at  first  expected.  When 
Lane  and  Prof.  Len  Conolly,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Drama,  went  to  inspect  the 
damage,  they  found  that  about  50  to  60  boxes  of 
material  were  affected  instead  of  the  dozen  or 
so  they  expected  to  find. 

“They  had  no  idea  what  to  expect,”  says  Tim 
Sauer,  head  of  the  acquisitions  and  collections 
division  of  the  library.  "They  called  me  from 
Toronto  and  said,  ‘This  is  a disaster.’  They 
brought  back  two  boxes  of  the  wettest  stuff,  put 
it  in  bags  and  froze  it."  The  rest  came  four  days 
later,  in  three  van  loads 

Freezer  space  had  to  be  found  for  the  docu- 
ments. People  on  campus  were  sympathetic, 
says  Sauer,  but  many  of  the  University’s  freezers 
couldn’t  be  used  because  they  contain  material 
that  might  be  at  risk  of  contamination.  That’s 
when  the  W.C.  Wood  Co.  stepped  in.  When 
contacted  by  Marilyn  Robinson,  regional 
development  officer  in  the  Department  of 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development,  the  Guelph 
firm  donated  two  freezers. 


graduate  affairs  and  curriculum  committee. 
The  selection  will  be  made  by  the  College  of 
Social  Science  awards  committee  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  department’s  UACC.  The 
donors  are  the  Bowen  family,  friends  and 
faculty  colleagues. 

• George  W.  and  Mildred  B.  Moore  Scholar- 
ship — an  annual  graduate  award  of  $500, 
tenable  with  other  Senate  awards,  to  an  M.Sc. 
student  in  the  Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies  with  the  highest  academic  standing  in 
the  first  year  of  study  in  a minimum  of  five 
courses  with  an  emphasis  on  distance  education 
and/or  communication  technology.  Application 
is  not  necessary  and  the  selection  will  be  made 
by  the  OAC  awards  committee  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies.  The  donor  is  Prof.  Ab  Moore,  chair  of 
the  department.  O 


Prof.  Len  Conolly,  left,  and  Tim  Sauer  survey 
some  of  the  damaged  documents  rescued  from 

Some  of  the  material  is  being  freeze  dried  in 
the  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science; 
the  remainder  is  going  to  Cargocair  Moisture 
Control  Services  in  Mississauga  to  be  air  dried. 
The  work  will  be  paid  for  by  a recent  donation 


Doug  Badger,  manager  of  financial  information 
systems.  Financial  Services,  has  been  awarded 
the  first  British  Council  travel  grant  for 
administrators  going  from  Canadian  universities 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Badger  left  for  Britain 
May  9 and  will  be  there  until  June  3 studying  the 
financial  information  and  control  systems  at  the 
universities  of  Oxford,  Warwick,  Sheffield, 
Newcastle,  Manchester  and  Edinburgh. 

Prof.  Stephen  Kruth,  Clinical  Studies,  has 
been  named  this  year’s  winner  of  the  Norden 
Distinguished  Teacher  Award  for  OVC.  He  was 
nominated  for  the  award  by  the  OVC  classes  of 
’88,  ’89  and  ’90.  A plaque  and  a cheque  for 
$500  will  be  presented  to  Kruth  by  a represen- 
tative of  Norden  Laboratories  Inc.  at  the  OVC 
student/  faculty  awards  banquet  Oct.  1 3 at  the 
Royal  Canadian  Legion  in  Guelph.  O 


the  flooded  basement  of  Toronto  Free  Theatre. 

Pholo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 

from  Petro  Canada. 

The  material  will  stay  at  the  University  and 
be  deposited  with  other  theatre  archival 
material.  O 


Volunteers,  quick  teamwork  save 
water-damaged  theatre  archival  material 
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‘Dr.  Ruth’  keynote  speaker 
at  human  sexuality  conference 

Current  sexual  issues  such  as  AIDS  will  be  highlighted  June  13  to  15  at  the  University’s  10th  annual 
human  sexuality  conference. 

The  largest  annual  meeting  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  the  conference  will  bring  together  more  than 
700  teachers,  counsellors,  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers  and  members  of  the  clergy  from  across 
North  America  to  share  insights  on  the  theme  “In  Search  of  Healthy  Sexuality." 

Dr.  Ruth  Westheimer  will  give  the  keynote  address,  “In  Search  of  Healthy  Sexuality,"  opening 
the  conference  June  13.  Known  throughout  North  America  as  “Dr.  Ruth,"  Westheimer  is  a 
recognized  sex  educator  and  counsellor  and  a pioneer  in  providing  sex  education  through  the  mass 
media. 

She  has  been  heard  on  radio  and  seen  on  television  by  millions  of  people  and  is  the  author  of  Dr. 
Ruth  s Guide  to  Good  Sex , First  Love,  Dr.  Ruth  s Guide  for  Married  Lovers  and  an  autobiography,  All 
in  a Lifetime. 

Prof.  Ed  Herold,  Department  of  Family  Studies,  will  deliver  a plenary  address  on  “The  Impact  of 
AIDS  on  Sexuality  and  Sex  Education"  June  1 4.  Herold  has  been  teaching  and  conducting  research 
on  human  sexuality  for  17  years.  He  is  author  of  Sexual  Behavior  of  Canadian  Young  People. 

Herold  initiated  the  Guelph  conference  on  human  sexuality  in  1979  and  has  served  as  co- 
ordinator of  the  planning  committee  each  year. 

The  June  1 5 plenary  address  focuses  on  “Religion  and  Healthy  Sexuality"  with  Dr.  James  Nelson, 
a professor  of  Christian  ethics  at  United  Theological  Seminary  in  Minneapolis. 

One  of  the  foremost  experts  on  religion  and  sexuality,  Nelson  is  the  author  of  several  articles  and 
books.  His  most  recent  books  are  Between  Two  Gardens:  Reflections  on  Sexuality  and  Religious 
Experience  and  The  Intimate  Connection:  Male  Sexuality,  Masculine  Spirituality. 

Sex  educator  and  counsellor  Sue  Johanson  will  deliver  a special  evening  address  June  14  on 
“Kids,  Sex  and  Rock  ’N  Roll."  She  will  discuss  the  relationship  between  teenagers,  their  sexual 
habits  and  their  music. 

The  conference  offers  participants  a variety  of  workshops  on  such  topics  as  AIDS  prevention  and 
education,  extra-marital  relationships,  counselling  adolescents  in  sexual  crisis  and  the  relationship 
between  male  sexuality  and  masculine  spirituality.  O 


Dr.  Ruth  Westheimer 
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Leadership  needed  in  environmental  crisis 


As  we  approach  the  year  2000,  the  earth  is  reaching 
population  saturation  and  resource  depletion.  Many 
scientists  believe  that  in  spite  of  greater  material  output, 
our  children  will  be  considerably  poorer  than  we  are  now. 

And  the  children  of  the  millions  already  suffering  in 
developing  countries  will  continue  to  be  much  worse  off 
than  those  in  the  developed  countries,  which  possess  the 
technological  expertise  to  use  the  few  remaining  untapped 
world  resources. 

It's  not  hard  to  predict  the  environmental  chaos,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  moral  and  political  issues,  that  will  face  our 
children. 

In  this  global  crisis,  universities  have  a responsibility  to 
act  as  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  They  remain  among 
the  few  places  where  questions  can  be  generated  and 


by  Barbara  Chance 

We've  dumped  a lot  of  garbage  on  this 
planet. 

We've  contaminated  lakes,  polluted  the 
air,  poisoned  wildlife,  soaked  trees  with  acid 
rain.  We've  even  poked  a hole  in  the  ozone 
layer. 

The  good  news  is,  we're  getting  a lot 
smarter.  In  the  25  years  since  the  problem  of 
pollution  first  crept  into  public  conscious- 
ness, we've  taken  a lot  of  positive  steps  to 
protect  and  restore  our  environment.  The 
bad  news  is,  we're  still  not  out  of  the  woods. 
Nor  can  we  be  sure  that  well  always  have  a 
woods  to  come  out  of. 

Public  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  pollu- 
tion emerged  in  the  1960s,  stirred  largely  by 
scientist  Rachel  Carson's  award-winning 
book  Silent  Spring  — a forceful  account  of  the 
damaging  effects  of  human  progress  on  this 
planet.  Figuring  prominently  in  Carson's 
attack  on  contaminants  in  the  environment 
was  the  widely  used  insecticide  DDT. 

When  DDT  first  came  into  use  as  an 
insecticide  in  the  early  1940s,  it  was  the  only 
known  solution  to  a problem  of  the  times.  It 


killed  mosquitoes  that  carried  malaria.  It 
killed  insects  that  destroyed  crops.  It  saved 
thousands  of  human  lives  and  helped  increase 
food  production  around  the  world.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  didn't  just  kill  insects. 
It  killed  wildlife,  too. 

When  scientists  observed  birds  and  fish 
dying  in  large  numbers  and  eggs  that  didn't 
hatch,  they  began  to  search  for  answers. 
What  they  found  were  high  levels  of  DDT 
and  its  byproducts  in  birds'  eggs  and  in  the 
fatty  tissues  of  birds  and  fish.  Fish  had 
consumed  traces  of  DDT  in  plankton;  birds 
had  absorbed  it  from  the  insects  and  fish 
they  ate.  Over  a period  of  years,  the  chemical 
had  accumulated  to  a toxic  dose. 

"Birds  tend  to  be  good  monitors  of  what's 
happening  in  the  environment  because 
they're  very  visible  and  because  many  of 
them  operate  at  the  top  of  the  food  chain, 
says  Sandy  Middleton,  an  ornithologist  and 
ecologist  at  the  University  of  Guelph.  "It's 
usually  animals  at  the  top  of  the  food  chain 
feeding  on  other  animal  matter  that  suffer 
the  most." 

Traces  of  DDT  have  even  been  found  in 
penguins  in  Antarctica,  where  no  pesticides 


answers  given  without  bias  on  the  basis  of  physical, 
biological,  social  and  political  factors. 

Most  of  us  are  reluctant  to  assess  the  situation 
thoroughly  and  face  up  squarely  to  unpleasant  realities, 
preferring  to  trust  to  the  miracles  of  science  and  technology 
and  the  promises  of  politicians. 

But  at  the  University  of  Guelph,  students  are  receiving 
the  background  they  need  to  work  on  solutions  to  the 
problems  facing  us  all.  Students  in  programs  such  as  social 
sciences  and  humanities,  agricultural,  biological,  physical 
and  veterinary  sciences  are  becoming  aware  of  environ- 
mental issues  that  are  central  to  survival  on  this  planet. 
We  feel  their  education  is  essential  to  our  future. 

In  this  supplement,  readers  will  be  introduced  to 
environmental  research  and  educational  programs  cur- 
rently under  way  at  the  University  of  Guelph. 

are  used,  carried  there  by  ocean  currents,  he 
says.  The  pesticide  doesn't  break  down  very 
quickly,  so  it  stays  in  the  ecosystem  for  a 
long  time. 

Although  DDT  did  a lot  of  environmental 
damage  before  it  was  eventually  banned  in 
North  America  in  the  1970s,  it  did  provide  a 
springboard  for  the  development  of  new, 
more  effective  and  more  ecologically  safe 
'insect  control. 

The  newer  pesticides  now  being  used  in 
North  America  break  down  much  more 
quickly  than  DDT,  so  there  is  much  less 
chance  of  them  accumulating  in  organisms. 
But  there  is  still  concern  about  their  potential 
effects  on  wildlife  and  humans. 

Traces  of  pesticides  can  be  found  in 
drinking  water,  says  Guelph  toxicologist 
Keith  Solomon.  And  although  it's  believed 
they  pass  through  the  human  system  without 
causing  harm,  "no  one  knows  for  sure,"  he 
says.  "Pesticides  do  cause  cancer  in  animals, 
but  only  at  high  concentrations.  It's  difficult 
to  know  what  they  do  to  humans." 

Last  year,  Ontario  Premier  David  Peterson 
announced  a plan  to  reduce  the  use  of 
Continued  on  page  2 


Karen  Machin  with  peregrine 
falcon  at  OVC's  wild  bird 
clinic.  See  page  5. 


Leadership  continued  from  page  1 

chemical  pesticides  in  the  province  by  50  per 
cent  within  the  next  15  years.  To  help 
achieve  that  goal,  agricultural  researchers  at 
the  University  of  Guelph  are  searching  for 
alternative  ways  to  control  pests,  weeds  and 
disease  with  methods  that  are  both  econo- 
mically and  environmentally  sound. 

One  promising  alternative  is  biological 
control  — fighting  bugs  with  bugs,  using 
viruses  and  pathogens  to  kill  weeds  and 
disease.  Other  possibilities  include  breeding 
hardier  crop  varieties,  adjusting  planting 
and  harvesting  dates  to  avoid  certain  pests 
and  using  different  methods  of  plowing  and 
tilling.  Monitoring  systems  can  also  be  used 
to  determine  exactly  when  chemicals  should 
be  applied. 

In  the  past,  there  was  a tendency  to  use  an 
"insurance  scheme"  in  applying  pesticides, 
says  Terry  Gillespie,  a specialist  in  land 
resource  science  at  Guelph.  "Pesticides  were 
applied  at  regular  intervals  as  an  insurance 
policy,  just  in  case  the  pests  were  there,"  he 
says. 

Because  the  weather  plays  such  a large 
role  in  determining  the  life  cycle  of  pests  and 
disease,  computer  modelling  guidance  sys- 
tems can  use  information  on  moisture  and 
temperature  conditions  to  predict  how  a 
pest  or  disease  will  progress,  says  Gillespie. 
Armed  with  this  information,  farmers  can 
hold  off  applying  pesticides  until  they're 
really  needed. 

Pesticides  always  needed 

Will  there  ever  be  a time  when  pesticides 
can  be  eliminated  entirely?  Not  as  long  as 
the  weather  remains  beyond  our  control 
and  bugs  keep  breeding  better  bugs,  says 
environmental  biologist  Gord  Surgeoner. 

"In  time,  we  will  see  a reduction  in  the  use 
of  pesticides,  with  information  about  how  to 
use  them  becoming  much  more  important 
than  the  products  themselves,"  he  says. 
"But  we  will  always  need  pesticides  as  a tool 
and  as  a safety  valve."- 

Pesticide  pollution  is  only  one  of  the 
hazardous  byproducts  of  an  agricultural 
industry  geared  to  producing  food  as  effi- 
ciently and  economically  as  possible. 
Fertilizing  and  cropping  practices  have  also 
taken  an  environmental  toll. 

In  the  late  1970s,  a study  of  a dying  Lake 
Erie  determined  that  the  major  cause  of  its 
deterioration  was  phosphorus  pollution  — 
some  of  it  from  sewage,  but  most  of  it  from 


the  erosion  of  farmland  into  rivers  and 
streams. 

Phosphorus  occurs  naturally  in  soil,  but 
levels  are  raised  many  times  over  with  the 
addition  of  fertilizer.  Carried  into  lakes  in 
farmland  run-off,  phosphorus  causes  exces- 
sive growth  of  algae,  plants  that  usurp  the 
oxygen  in  water,  robbing  it  from  fish  and 
other  plants. 

Canada-U.S.  agreement 

That  finding  led  to  a Canada-U.S.  agree- 
ment to  reduce  phosphorus  inputs  to  Lake 
Erie  and  an  agreement  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  province  of  Ontario  to 
spend  $30  million  over  five  years  to  reduce 
phosphorus  inputs  and  erosion. 

Erosion  in  Ontario  is  largely  associated 
with  row  crop  production,  says  Murray 
Miller,  director  of  the  University  of  Guelph's 
Centre  for  Soil  and  Water  Conservation. 
Row  crops,  which  include  corn  and  soybeans, 
are  planted  in  fairly  widely  spaced  rows, 
with  much  of  the  soil  left  bare  and  unpro- 
tected in  between. 

"It's  not  realistic  to  say  we're  going  to  stop 
growing  row  crops,"  says  Miller,  "but  we 
have  to  develop  systems  that  will  allow  us  to 
grow  them  in  a way  that  will  reduce  erosion." 
Conservation  tillage  techniques  — such  as 
tilling  in  the  spring  instead  of  the  fall  or  not 
tilling  at  all  — are  a key  to  achieving  that,  he 
says. 

The  damage  that  phosphorus  pollution 
can  do  is  readily  apparent  in  an  algae-choked 
lake.  Much  less  visible,  but  also  of  concern  to 
environmentalists,  are  the  potential  effects 
of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  fertilizers. 

Nitrates  can  be  highly  toxic  to  infants  and 
livestock.  And  they're  not  just  polluting  the 
surface  water  of  streams  and  lakes,  they're 
turning  up  more  and  more  in  groundwater, 
which  feeds  into  wells. 

Groundwater  is  one  of  those  sacrosancts 
of  life,  says  Surgeoner.  "You  think  that  if 
you  drill  a well,  you're  getting  clear,  non- 
contaminated  water.  You  expect  clean 
water." 

He  says  groundwater  contamination 
should  be  seen  as  an  early  warning  system. 
"It's  saying,  'Let's  slow  it  down  right  now 
before  we  run  into  serious  problems.' " 

Because  nitrate  nitrogen  isn't  absorbed  by 
soil,  it  leaches  into  ground  or  surface  water 
whenever  farmers  use  more  fertilizer  or 
manure  than  a crop  needs,  says  Miller.  It 
may  take  years  to  enter  the  water  table,  but 


Mayor  John  Counsell 

r]k)uring  the  12  years 
1 have  lived  in  Guelph,  the^t 
community  has  grown 
from  70,000  to  85,000. 

But  it  still  retains  the 
same  friendly  quality 
I was  so  captivated  by  in  1976. 

We  are  located  in  the  heart  of  Canada's 
industrial  and  commercial  core,  55  miles  west  of 
Toronto  and  within  a day's  drive  of  a huge 
market  that  includes  Toronto,  Chicago  and  New 
York.  The  city  appeals  to  new  industries  with 
land  at  $75,000  to  $85,000  an  acre,  far  below 
Toronto-area  prices. 

Guelph  is  a beautiful  city  with  800  acres  of 
trails  and  parks  and  historic  stone  buildings,  and 
a diverse  industrial  base  that  makes  for  a 
balanced  and  secure  economy. 

One  of  the  great  assets  of  this  city  is  the 
University  of  Guelph.  It  provides  an  educational 
and  cultural  resource  and  a centre  of  research,  as 
well  as  job  stability  for  more  than  2,600  full- 
time employees. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons  Chatelaine 
magazine  chose  Guelph  as  one  of  the  1 0 best 
places  to  live  in  Canada  (January  1988).  The 
article  cited  Guelph's  spirit,  the  Old  World 
charm  created  by  wide  streets  and  limestone 
buildings,  and  a rich  musical  tradition,  including 
the  annual  Guelph  Spring  Festival. 


John  Counsell,  Mayor 


once  it's  there,  it's  there  for  good.  And  it  has 
a cumulative  effect.  The  key  to  curtailing 
the  problem,  he  says,  is  to  apply  only  as 
much  fertilizer  as  a crop  needs. 

"That's  where  our  research  comes  in, 
learning  how  to  tailor  nitrogen  applications 
to  the  requirements  of  the  crop.  With  ferti- 
lizer, we  can  come  pretty  close."  With 
manure,  however,  farmers  don't  know  what 
the  nitrogen  content  is  without  getting 
some  form  of  analysis.  "So  to  be  sure,  they 
end  up  putting  on  more  than  they  need." 

Miller  says  groundwater  contamination  is 
a problem  that  must  soon  be  faced  up  to. 
"Nitrate  levels  are  increasing  measurably, 
and  already  there  are  some  wells  where 
levels  are  not  safe.  We're  going  to  have  to 
develop  a more  extensive  monitoring  system 
of  nitrates  in  drinking  water,  especially  in 
agricultural  areas." 

Although  groundwater  contamination  is 
a growing  concern,  Canada's  drinking  water 
is  still  among  the  best  in  the  world.  But  we 
shouldn't  just  assume  it  will  always  be  there. 

In  addition  to  the  fertilizers  and  pesticides 
pouring  off  farmland,  we've  introduced  an 
impressive  array  of  industrial  pollutants  to 
our  rivers  and  lakes  over  the  past  few 
decades.  The  fish  living  there  are  testimony 
to  that. 

Marine  biologists  have  identified  hundreds 
of  persistent  toxic  chemicals  in  fish  living  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  And  it's  believed  those 
toxins  are  the  reason  some  of  those  fish  can 
no  longer  reproduce  and  why  sensitive  plant 
life  is  disappearing  in  the  lakes. 

Although  people  don't  have  to  live  in 
water,  we  do  have  to  drink  it.  So  we  get 
worried  when  we  hear  about  dioxins  and 
PCBs,  or  when  we  hear  that  yet  another 
chemical  has  been  found  in  the  water  we 
drink.  How  bad  is  the  problem  of  chemical 
pollution?  Is  it  getting  worse? 

The  public  perception  that  chemicals  are 
proliferating  rapidly  in  the  environment  is 
more  a reflection  of  the  growth  of  scientific 
ability  to  detect  pollutants  than  it  is  of  the 
growth  of  pollution  itself,  says  Tony  Hayes, 
a veterinary  pathologist  at  Guelph. 

Chemicals  easier  to  find 

Because  of  major  advances  in  analytical 
chemistry  over  the  past  30  years,  scientists 
are  now  able  to  detect  almost  any  known 
substance  present  in  the  environment. 
"Chemicals  are  getting  easier  and  easier  to 
find,"  he  says. 

"But  \ust  finding  them  won't  help  us 
much  until  we  have  some  better  ways  of 
understanding  what  they  do  to  the  health  of 
living  organisms." 

One  key  to  reaching  that  kind  of  under- 
standing lies  in  keeping  a close  watch  on  the 
environment  to  see  how  it  is  affected  by 
industrial  pollutants,  says  Hayes.  "The  first 
signs  that  things  are  going  wrong  show  up 
in  our  wildlife  and  vegetation.  These  signs 
can  help  us  make  decisions  about  whether  to 
stop  using  a particular  chemical.  And  they 
can  lead  us  to  develop  new  chemicals  that 
have  less  adverse  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment." 

Most  chemicals  are  made  for  a reason  that 
seems  good  at  the  time,  to  fulfil  certain 
needs,  says  Hayes.  PCBs  prevented  electrical 
fires;  DDT  controlled  disease.  "But  over  the 
years,  we've  learned  that  PCBs,  DDT  and 
other  chemicals  persist  in  the  environment. 
By  watching  what  they  do  to  the  environ- 
ment, we  can  estimate  how  harmful  they 
might  be." 

In  some  cases,  the  risks  involved  in  using 
certain  chemicals  may  be  outweighed  by  the 
benefits  they  provide.  Chlorine,  for  example, 
is  a chemical  we  know  is  a hazard,  but  we 
add  it  to  our  drinking  water  to  control 
disease. 

In  water,  chlorine  combines  with  organic 
matter  to  create  chemicals  such  as  chloro- 
form and  carbon  tetrachloride,  both  known 
carcinogens  in  animals,  says  Solomon.  But 
in  the  case  of  chlorine,  the  benefit  to  human 
health  far  outshadows  the  risk,  he  says. 

"In  undeveloped  countries,  unsafe  drinking 
water  has  contributed  to  diseases  causing 
death  in  an  estimated  60  million  people, 
rpany  of  them  children,  in  the  last  five 
years,"  he  says. 

Although  there  is  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  the  chemical  pollutants  in  Canadian 
water,  says  Solomon,  the  situation  has 
improved  a lot  in  recent  years  thanks  to 
stronger  government  regulations,  better 
quality  control  and  the  development  of  better 
ways  to  handle  waste. 

Air  pollution,  too,  has  become  less  of  a 
problem  in  Canada  over  the  past  decade 
because  of  stronger  guidelines  and  more 
stringent  emission  standards.  But  even 
though  people  may  be  breathing  easier  now, 
pollution  is  still  taking  its  toll  on  the  much 
more  sensitive  plant  life  around  us,  says 
Beverley  Marie,  a research  associate  in 
Guelph's  department  of  horticultural  science. 

"Air  quality  standards  set  by  Environment 
i Canada  may  not  protect  plant  growth  in  all 


species,"  says  Marie.  "We  have  to  constantly 
be  on  guard  against  the  relaxing  of  emission 
standards." 

The  three  major  pollutants  in  the  air  are 
sulphur  dioxide,  nitrogen  dioxide  and  ozone. 
Sulphur  and  nitrogen  are  primary  pollutants 
— sulphur  comes  from  burning  coal,  nitrogen 
from  industrial  processes  and  car  exhausts. 

Ozone  is  a secondary  pollutant  produced 
when  nitrogen  oxides  interact  with  oxygen 
in  the  presence  of  ultraviolet  radiation  from 
the  sun.  It's  ozone  (not  to  be  confused  with 
the  ozone  layer  that  protects  the  earth  from 
the  sun)  that  is  most  harmful  to  plant  life, 
says  Marie. 

"It's  a very  reactive  compound,  just  out 
there  looking  for  bonds  and  molecules  with 
which  to  react."  And  when  it  reacts  with 
plants,  it  can  cause  dieback  or  reduced 
growth.  It's  estimated  that  ozone  causes  $30 
million  in  damage  to  Ontario  crops  each 
year,  she  says. 

Acid  rain  — rain  that  has  been  polluted 
with  sulphur  and  nitrogen  dioxides  — is  not 
considered  to  be  a major  problem  for  agri- 
cultural crops  in  Ontario.  But  it  is  believed 
to  be  a factor  in  the  decline  of  Canadian 
maples,  as  well  as  in  the  dieback  in  other 
forests  throughout  the  world. 

Long-term  effects  not  clear 

Because  it's  difficult  to  do  research  on 
trees,  the  long-term  effects  of  acid  rain  on 
forests  are  still  not  clear,  says  Marie.  But  it  is 
clear  what's  happening  to  aquatic  systems, 
says  Guelph  zoologist  David  Noakes. 

Acidic  precipitation  has  two  major  effects 
on  lakes  — it  lowers  the  pH  level  and 
releases  aluminum  and  other  heavy  metals 
from  the  surrounding  soil  into  the  water. 
Metals  are  highly  soluble  in  acid,  so  the 
more  acidic  the  precipitation,  the  more  metals 
are  released. 

Both  the  acid  and  the  metals  are  harmful 
to  lake  fish,  says  Noakes.  "Some  species  are 
very  sensitive  to  changes  in  pH,  particularly 
young  fish  and  fish  embryos.  So  their 
reproduction  rates  start  to  slow  down.  One 
of  the  symptoms  of  acidification  in  a lake  is 
the  presence  of  more  and  more  larger,  older 
fish,  with  no  young  fish  coming  up.  Even- 
tually, there  are  no  fish  at  all." 

The  aluminum  that  is  released  into  the 
water  damages  the  sensitive  gills  of  fish, 
impairing  their  respiration.  "It's  like  pumping 
poison  gas  into  human  lungs,"  says  Noakes. 
Leaching  of  metals  is  a particular  problem  in 
northern  Ontario,  where  the  bedrock  is 
granite  and  there  is  little  buffering  topsoil. 

Acid  rain  also  kills  aquatic  plant  life.  And 
with  the  plants  and  fish  gone,  the  birds  soon 
move  on,  says  Middleton.  In  the  end,  an 
entire  ecosystem  has  been  destroyed.  "The 
lakes  may  still  look  wonderful,"  he  says, 
"but  they're  dead." 

"What's  happening  in  the  lakes  is  a 
tragedy,"  says  Noakes,  but  what's  encour- 
aging is  that  studies  have  shown  that  the 
effects  of  acid  pollution  can  be  reversed. 
"We  know  that  if  you  stop  kicking  the  lakes 
around,  stop  pouring  acid  into  them,  there's 
a fair  potential  for  recovery.  But  we  need  to 
stop  before  entire  species  are  exterminated." 

Although  much  of  the  impact  of  air  pollu- 
tants is  measured  in  terms  of  what's  falling 
down,  there  is  also  much  to  be  concerned 
about  in  terms  of  what's  drifting  up  and 
away'  Continued  on  page  3 


Graduate  student  Steve  Spring  studies  cliff  vegetation 
as  part  of  botanist  Doug  Larson's  work  on  plant 
survival  in  hostile  environments. 
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Wildlife  diagnostic  service 

When  ducks  keel  over  in  Hamilton's  harbor 
or  beavers  are  found  dead  on  a northern 
Ontario  lake,  they  may  well  end  up  in  the  lab 
of  Ontario  Veterinary  College  pathologist 
Ian  Barker.  He  provides  a diagnostic  post- 
mortem service  that  is  the  front  line  in 
identification  of  wildlife  diseases  caused  by 
environmental  and  other  problems. 

Diagnostic  lab  looks 
at  diseases  of  fish 

Fish  health  is  the  concern  of  veterinary 
scientists  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College's 
fish  pathology  laboratory.  Hugh  Ferguson's 
group  is  seeking  better  understanding  of  the 
optimal  environmental  conditions  for  disease 
prevention  in  Canada's  rapidly  growing 
aquaculture  industry.  Ferguson  is  also 
working  with  Tony  Hayes  on  a project  on 
the  impact  of  effluents  on  fish  in  the  more 
polluted  areas  of  Lake  Ontario.  The 
researchers  hope  to  determine  how  various 
species  respond  to  industrial  carcinogens. 
“But  toxic  pollutants  alone  are  not  the 
problem,"  says  Hayes.  "When  habitat  is 
damaged,  fish  — like  other  animals  — develop 
nutritional,  infectious  and  also  toxic  diseases 
that  are  first  recognized  by  diagnostic 
veterinary  laboratories  like  ours." 

Marine  mammal  diseases 

When  dolphins  or  seals  wash  up  dead  on  the 
beach,  or  when  whales  start  behaving 
peculiarly,  government  agencies  contact 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  professor  Joe 
Geraci,  an  internationally  recognized 
specialist  on  the  diseases  of  marine  mammals. 
Last  summer,  he  spent  several  weeks  exa- 
mining the  dolphins  that  died  in  large 
numbers  along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States.  He  also  investigates  the  impact 
of  environmental  pollutants  on  the  health  of 
whales  and  seals. 


Leadership  continued  from  page  2 

In  recent  years,  deforestation  and  the 
growing  use  of  fossil  fuels  have  caused  a 
vast  buildup  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
gases  in  the  atmosphere.  These  gases  hover 
over  the  earth,  creating  a "greenhouse  effect" 
— letting  radiation  from  the  sun  in,  but 
preventing  the  earth's  heat  from  escaping 
into  space.  The  result  is  a gradual  warming 
of  the  earth  that  scientists  believe  could 
raise  global  temperatures  an  average  of 
three  Celsius  degrees  over  the  next  few 
decades. 

In  some  areas  of  the  world,  including 
Canada,  warmer  temperatures  could 
lengthen  growing  seasons  and  make  agri- 
cultural production  more  viable,  says 
Gillespie.  But  possible  negative  effects  of 
the  warming  include  drops  in  water  and  soil 
moisture  levels  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
and  flooding  in  others  due  to  partial  melting 
of  the  Arctic  ice  caps. 

Left  to  its  own  devices,  the  earth  would 
provide  a natural  sinkhole  in  the  oceans  for 
the  excess  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere, 
says  Gillespie.  "But  we're  producing  much 
more  than  it  can  handle.  Even  if  we  stopped 
tomorrow,  it  would  be  the  middle  of  the 
next  century  before  the  earth  returned  to  an 
equilibrium." 

Compounding  the  "greenhouse  effect"  is 
the  gradual  erosion  of  the  ozone  layer  in  the 
stratosphere  — the  protective  shield  between 
us  and  the  sun's  rays.  We  started  nibbling 
away  at  the  ozone  layer  almost  60  years  ago 
when  we  started  producing  chlorofluro- 
carbons  — the  chemical  compounds  found 
in  aerosol  sprays,  refrigerants  and  coolants, 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  products  like 
polystyrene  fast  food  boxes. 

There  isn't  much  we  humans  do  that 
doesn't  affect  our  environment.  And  what 
we  do  to  our  environment  effects  some 
change  along  the  entire  chain  of  life.  What 
concerns  ecologists  most,  says  Middleton,  is 
just  how  quickly  and  dramatically  those 
changes  are  occurring. 

It  may  seem  like  it  took  those  chloro- 
fluorcarbons  a long  time  to  eat  their  way 
through  the  atmosphere,  but  when  you 
consider  that  the  ozone  layer  was  intact  for 
billions  of  years  before  we  got  to  it,  60  years 
is  just  a millisecond  in  time. 

"We  have  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
forces  we  have  unleashed,"  says  Middleton. 
"We  have  to  be  prepared  to  pay  the  cost. 
We've  lived  in  a fool's  paradise  for  too  long 
without  understanding  the  cost  of  living  at 
this  level.  We've  subsidized  it  at  the  cost  of 
the  environment." 

There  are  solutions  to  the  problems  that 
are  costly,  but  within  reach,  he  says.  And 
they  need  to  begin  soon.  "Once  you've 
unravelled  the  fabric,  it  takes  centuries  to 
weave  it  back." 


Engineering  students 
win  competition 
for  landfill  design 


Four  Guelph  engineering  students  won  first 
prize  in  the  Ontario  Engineering  Design 
Competition's  corporate  design  category  for 
their  proposal  to  clean  up  a landfill  site  near 
Lake  Muskoka.  Contaminated  groundwater 
now  runs  into  a stream  that  empties  into  the 
lake  during  the  winter  months.  The  four  — 
Valerie  and  Rick  Todd,  Ron  Lutzer  and  A1 
Tinholt  — proposed  construction  of  a wall 
around  the  disposal  site  to  isolate  the 
contaminated  groundwater  in  a series  of 
storage  wells.  The  leachate  could  then  be 
transported  to  a treatment  plant  where 
methane  gas  is  produced.  The  plan  now  goes 
to  the  local  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  and  the  Muskoka  Lakes  town- 
ship council. 


Group  studies  impact 
of  warmer  climate 


Graduate  student  Andy  Read  (shown  with  a porpoise  skull)  and  his  supervisor,  zoology  professor  David  Gaskin, 
are  studying  the  harbor  porpoise  population  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 


Islands  of  nature 

As  areas  around  national  and  provincial 
parks  become  highly  populated,  the  parks 
become  islands  in  a sea  of  developed  land. 
Zoology  professor  Tom  Nudds  has  found 
that  once  a park  becomes  an  isolated  natural 
habitat,  the  number  of  species  it  can  support 
drops.  Point  Pelee  in  southern  Ontario  now 
has  only  half  the  species  noted  by  the  first 
European  settlers  300  years  ago.  Algonquin 
Park,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  the  same 
number  of  mammal  species  observed  by 
early  naturalists  because  of  the  surrounding 
wilderness.  Nudds  suggests  active  manage- 
ment may  prevent  some  of  these  losses  of 
flora  and  fauna  now  that  the  invisible  forces 
at  work  are  understood. 

Chernobyl  fallout  detected 

Measurement  of  radioactive  contamination 
is  an  extremely  fine  art  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  — so  fine,  in  fact,  that  physics 
professor  John  Simpson  was  able  to  detect 
fallout  from  Chernobyl  on  an  envelope 
mailed  from  the  Soviet  Union  two  months 
after  the  accident  at  the  Russian  nuclear 
station.  His  detection  device  is  one  of  the 
lowest-level  and  highest-efficiency  radio- 
active counting  facilities  available  for 
monitoring  natural  and  human-made  gamma 
ray  activities.  The  specially  built  detector  is 
surrounded  by  low-background  shielding 
materials  of  mercury  and  lead,  and  com- 


The  management  of  pesticides  in  the 
environment  will  be  intensively  studied  in 
the  University  of  Guelph's  new  environ- 
mental research  complex.  Scientists  will 
look  at  urban,  agricultural  and  forest 
environments,  using  laboratory  and  field 
trials  to  assess  environmental  effects  of 
pesticides  and  find  ways  to  reduce  their 
overall  use. 

The  environmental  research  complex  will 
be  housed  in  the  university's  new  environ- 
mental biology/horticulture  building,  slated 
for  completion  in  1991.  Research  will  be 
carried  out  in  stress  physiology,  chroma- 
tography and  insect  physiology,  radio-isotope 
and  biochemistry  laboratories.  Light,  rainfall, 
humidity,  temperature  and  pest  density  will 
be  rigidly  controlled  365  days  of  the  year  in 
growth  facilities. 

Researchers  will  try  to  determine  the 
lowest  possible  effective  levels  of  herbicides, 
insecticides  and  fungicides  for  use  on  crops, 
as  well  as  the  most  effective  time  of  appli- 
cation. Pesticide  alternatives  such  as  bio- 
logical control  will  also  be  studied  as  will 
manure  management,  the  use  of  resistant 
crop  varieties  and  mechanical  controls  like 
mulching  and  tillage. 

In  conjunction  with  federal  and  provincial 
government  agencies,  researchers  will  also 
test  and  evaluate  new  products  before  their 
release  into  the  environment,  to  prevent  a 
repeat  of  mistakes  made  in  the  past  with 
chemicals  like  DDT. 

The  new  research  complex  will  play  an 
important  role  in  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food's  "Food  System  2002" 
program,  dedicated  to  reducing  pesticide  use 
in  the  province  by  50  per  cent  over  the  next 
15  years. 


pletely  enclosed  in  a five-sided  plastic 
scintillator  detector  that  removes  cosmic 
ray-generated  background  from 
measurements. 

Fencing  the  lake 
to  study  environment 

The  Wild  West  isn't  the  only  place  where 
corrals  confine  the  wildlife.  Environmental 
biologists  Narinder  Kaushik  and  Keith 
Solomon  use  limnocorrals  to  contain  sections 
of  fresh  water  to  study  the  impact  of  pesti- 
cides on  aquatic  communities.  They  experi- 
ment with  insecticides  in  small  compartments 
of  lake  water.  In  conditions  much  more 
realistic  than  those  in  the  lab,  researchers 
measure  direct  effects  like  lethal  toxicity 
and  indirect  effects  like  predator-prey 
relationships  as  pesticides  degrade  and 
dissipate. 

Protecting  the  weeds 

Farmers  and  homeowners  spend  millions  of 
dollars  every  year  killing  weeds,  but  poison 
ivy  and  pigweed  are  always  welcome  in  the 
University  of  Guelph's  weed  garden.  Head 
gardener  is  Jack  Alex,  an  environmental 
biology  professor  and  one  of  Canada's  fore- 
most experts  on  weeds.  "The  weeds  have  a 
mind  of  their  own,"  he  says.  "Trying  to 
confine  them  to  one  location  has  become  a 
perennial  problem. "The  "garden"  is  used  by 
provincial  weed  inspectors  and  entomologists 
who  study  the  insects  that  live  in  the  weeds. 


Other  research  projects  will  include  studies 
of  ozone,  acid  rain  and  road  salt  pollution. 
Scientists  will  also  look  at  the  combined 
effects  of  various  contaminants  on  the 
environment. 

Research  funding  will  come  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council,  federal  and  provincial  ministries, 
industry  and  primary  producers  such  as  the 
Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Marketing 
Board  and  the  Ontario  Forage  Crops 
Committee. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  Guelph 
location  is  the  proximity  of  the  Canadian 
Centre  for  Toxicology,  the  Ontario  Pesticide 
Residue  Laboratory  (run  by  OMAF),  the 
Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute  and  the  proposed 
Agroforestry  Research  Centre.  This  will 
allow  teams  of  plant  pathologists,  weed 
scientists,  entomologists,  microbiologists  and 
agroforestry  researchers  to  work  to  solve 
current  and  future  problems. 

Close  at  hand  is  the  expertise  of  scientists 
working  in  related  research  in  the  univer- 
sity's departments  of  molecular  biology  and 
genetics,  animal  science,  botany,  crop  science 
and  land  resource  science.  In  addition,  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  has  research 
programs  to  evaluate  health  effects  of  pesti- 
cides in  wildlife  and  domestic  animals. 

Construction  of  the  new  building,  which 
is  funded  by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  and  the  University  of  Guelph's 
capital  campaign,  will  begin  in  the  spring  of 
1989.  Sponsors  for  research  complex  equip- 
ment and  growth  facilities  are  now  being 
sought. 


Canada  is  taking  a leading  role  in  assessing 
the  implications  of  global  warming,  says 
geography  professor  Barry  Smit.  He  is  a 
member  of  a land  evaluation  research  group 
assessing  the  impact  of  an  altered  climate  on 
Canadian  food  production  and  trade 
opportunities,  a study  commissioned  by 
Environment  Canada.  Warmer  climates  will 
increase  Canadian  and  U.S.S.R.  wheat 
production,  and  may  shift  the  U.S.  corn  and 
wheat  belts  into  Canada.  Production  of 
barley,  oats  and  soybeans  is  expected  to 
decline  throughout  the  world  due  to  drier 
soil  conditions.  Although  warmer  temper- 
atures will  increase  precipitation,  there  will 
be  less  snowfall  and  greater  evaporation  of 
soil  moisture.  The  report  recommends  that 
regional  development  initiatives  recognize 
possible  changes  in  food  production  oppor- 
tunities across  Canada,  including  new  crop 
hybrids,  irrigation  prospects  and  new  or 
expanded  markets. 

An  architecture 
for  the  environment 

A new  research  group  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  is  designed  to  create  a "true  archi- 
tecture for  rhe  environment/'says  landscape 
architecture  professor  Bob  Brown,  director 
of  the  recently  established  Landscape 
Research  Group.  The  group  will  promote 
multidisciplinary  research  on  landscape 
planning  and  design  issues  such  as  open 
space  and  recreation  planning,  agricultural 
land  use  planning,  microclimate  modelling 
over  different  landscapes  and  historical  and 
cultural  landscape  patterns. 

Automated  cartography 

Computer  scientist  Jim  Linders  is  involved 
in  the  Ontario  government's  comprehensive 
land  mass  information  system.  Canada  is 
well  ahead  of  any  other  country  in  this  field, 
says  Linders,  who  has  been  working  in  the 
area  for  20  years.  By  the  year  2000,  the 
province  should  be  completely  computer- 
mapped  in  digital  format  with  municipalities 
at  a scale  of  1:2,000,  urban  areas  at  1:10,000, 
rural  areas  at  1:20,000  and  northern  areas  at 
1:50,000.  The  maps  will  show  water  tables, 
gravel  deposits  and  soil  types.  Municipal 
maps  will  also  show  water  and  sewer 
systems. 

Monitoring  water  quality 

Microcomputer  monitoring  of  water  quality 
by  computer  scientist  David  Swayne  has 
attracted  attention  from  groups  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Swayne  is  working  with  the  Canada 
Centre  for  Inland  Waters  in  Burlington  to 
build  models  that  explain  the  movement  of 
pollutants  from  the  mouths  of  rivers  like  the 
Niagara  as  they  flow  into  lakes.  Software  is 
also  being  developed  to  model  spills  and  heat 
discharges  from  the  shore-based  Pickering 
nuclear  power  plant. 

Land  farming 
for  waste  disposal 

Industrial  wastes  are  often  applied  to  soil  to 
be  broken  down  by  microbes  that  literally 
eat  complex  organic  compounds.  This 
technique,  known  as  "land  farming,"is  used 
by  petroleum,  chemical  and  pulp  and  paper 
industries  as  well  as  municipalities.  Normally 
the  waste  is  spread,  then  left  undisturbed. 
But  a team  of  land  resource  scientists  led  by 
Paul  Voroney  is  assessing  methods  for 
speeding  up  the  process  through  cultivation, 
fertilization  and  climate  control.  The 
researchers  are  working  in  the  lab  and  at  a 
Polysar  land  farm  near  Sarnia's  chemical 
valley. 


New  building  for  environmental  research 
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Canada  must  find  new  ways  to  deal  with  pollution 


by  Marla  Stewart 

The  visible  results  of  pollution  — smog, 
dead  fish  on  our  beaches,  dying  maple  trees 
— are  well  known  to  Canadians.  Other 
effects,  like  acid  rain  and  the  shrinking 
ozone  layer,  are  less  visible,  but  equally 
distressing. 

No  one  likes  pollution,  yet  we  grudgingly 
co-exist  with  pollutants,  often  uncertain  of 
their  hazards.  Our  awareness  of  environ- 
mental problems  has  escalated  along  with 
our  doubts  about  the  environmental  safety 
of  our  planet. 

Pollution  and  pollution  control  are  complex 
issues,  affecting  individuals  and  nations  alike. 
Canada  has  responded  to  the  problem  in 
various  ways,  yet,  according  to  many  experts, 
past  responses  are  insufficient  to  address 
the  present  need. 

Canada  needs  to  develop  a consistent  and 
effective  mechanism  for  dealing  with  pro- 
blems within  her  borders,  and  needs  to 
participate  with  other  countries  to  develop  a 
consistent  global  strategy  to  deal  with 
international  environmental  concerns. 

The  environment,  and  our  responsibility 
for  maintaining  it,  did  not  become  an  issue 
of  worldwide  attention  until  the  late  1960s, 
when  many  people  became  aware  of  the 
problems  and  the  impact  of  our  activity  on 
the  environmental  system,  says  University 
of  Guelph  political  studies  professor  Brian 
Woodrow. 

"Dramatic  events  drew  attention  to  the 
problem,"  he  says.  Things  like  major  oil 
spills,  dying  wildlife  and  polluted  waterways 
and  beaches. 

As  worldwide  attention  became  focused 
on  the  environment,  it  became  clear  that  the 
Canadian  government  had  no  clear  mandate 
for  dealing  with  the  issues.  To  rectify  that, 
the  government  consolidated  the  environ- 
mental responsibilities  of  several  agencies 
into  one  department  of  environment,  en- 
hancing its  responsibility  for  environmental 
protection. 

From  the  beginning,  however,  the  federal 
government  has  had  to  contend  with  divided 
areas  of  jurisdiction  set  out  in  the  Consti- 
tution Act  of  1867,  says  Woodrow.  Although 
Ottawa  has  some  jurisdiction  over  the 
environment,  the  act  gave  the  provinces 


control  over  most  environmental  and  re- 
source issues. 

Without  a comprehensive  responsibility, 
the  federal  government  can  only  target 
particular  aspects  of  the  environment  and 
can't  apply  all  its  legislation  in  certain 
disputes.  As  a result,  the  overall  impact  of 
Environment  Canada  has  been  less  than 
desirable,  he  says. 

In  addition,  says  O.P.  Dwivedi,  chair  of 
Guelph's  department  of  political  studies, 
government  priorities  have  been  oriented 
towards  renewable  resources,  with  en- 
vironmental protection  a secondary  concern. 
This  has  focused  attention  on  solving  current 
problems,  rather  than  taking  measures  to 
prevent  them  from  happening  again. 

That  problem  continues  to  haunt  both  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments,  says 
political  studies  professor  Patrick  Kyba.  "I 
think  what  you  have  here  is  a conflict 
between  short-term  and  long-term 
interests,"  he  says.  "There  is  not  enough 
long-term  planning  done  in  any  government 
department  because  the  politician's  horizon 
is  usually  four  or  five  years,  and  they  need 
the  votes  now." 

As  a result,  the  task  of  finding  measures 
to  prevent  further  environmental  damage  is 
being  overshadowed  by  immediate  concerns. 
That  situation  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  environment  has  lost  much  of  its 
popularity  in  the  public  eye,  says  Kyba. 
"When  cleaning  up  the  environment 
threatens  jobs,  jobs  win  out." 

Canada  seems  to  have  lost  her  political 
will  to  deal  with  pollution,  he  says.  "There  is 
a lot  more  that  Canada  could  be  doing . . . but 
until  environmental  concerns  come  to  the 
forefront  again,  I can't  see  it  happening." 

Dwivedi  believes  the  problem  could  be 
solved  if  Environment  Canada  expanded  its 
horizon  and  vision  and  took  a leadership  role 
among  the  provinces. 

"A  system  of  co-operative  accountability 
needs  to  be  established  that  stresses 
interdependence  and  co-operation  — a clearly 
developed  national  strategy  where  all  levels 
of  government  work  together  for  protecting 
the  environment." 

Canada's  difficulty  in  dealing  with  pollu- 
tion nationally  is  reflected  at  the  interna- 
tional level  as  well.  Certain  environmental 


issues  are  global  in  their  scope  and  cannot  be 
tied  down  to  one  specific  region  of  the  world 
or  to  specific  countries. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  legislate  behavior 
when  the  interests  of  many  countries  are  at 
stake.  "Clearly  a nation  has  the  power  to 
impose  restrictions  on  itself,"  says  University 
of  Guelph  economist  Clive  Southey.  "But 
we  don't  have  the  power  to  impose  that  on 
other  nations." 

That  difficulty  has  emerged  in  Canada's 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Although 
the  International  Joint  Commission  has  ad- 
vised both  governments  on  a variety  of 
environmental  problems  and  issues  for  75 
years,  says  Dwivedi,  the  negotiation  process 
"has  now  become  a source  of  frustration  as 
the  Reagan  administration's  position  on 
environmental  issues  becomes  more 
intransigent." 

In  the  United  States,  the  disposition  to  act 
over  the  long-term  is  not  there,  says 


Woodrow.  The  major  source  of  acid  rain  lies 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Great  Lakes  area, 
involving  smokestack  industries  that  are 
already  under  threat  for  trade  reasons.  These 
industries  believe  serious  attempts  to  deal 
with  acid  rain  would  cripple  them,  he  says. 

The  impact  of  acid  rain  is  proportionately 
greater  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States, 
simply  because  of  the  way  the  prevailing 
winds  blow,  says  Woodrow.  Although  the 
Mulroney  government  has  taken  action  to 
reduce  Canadian  emissions  over  the  next 
few  years,  it  has  not  been  successful  in 
persuading  the  U.S.  government  to  follow 
suit. 

The  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer  is  an 
even  broader  issue  — a problem  that,  left 
unchecked,  will  affect  both  human  health 
and  plant  life.  Woodrow  believes  the  ozone 
layer  is  another  example  of  something  that 
is  viewed  in  a curative  rather  than  a preven- 
tive light.  Because  of  its  long-term  nature. 


When  Your  Objective  Is  To  Be 
The  World  s Premier  Natural  Resource 
Company,  How  Do  You  Treat 
The  Environment? 

Very  carefully. 

In  fact,  Noranda  is  dedicated 
to  the  principle  that  proper  envi- 
ronment protection  is  more  than 
simply  a matter  ot  good  business. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  our  coun- 
try's future. 

In  every  phase  ot  our  mining, 
forestry,  energy  and  manufactur- 
ing operations,  the  44,000  men 
and  women  of  Noranda  are  proud 
to  be  part  of  today's  new  era  of 
environmental  care. 

As  we  build  new  plants,  we 
are  including  environmental  pro- 
tection as  part  of  the  basic  con- 
struction. Our  Hemlo  Golden 


A very  resourceful  company 


Giant  Mine  is  an  excellent 
example. 

Naturally,  it’s  much  more 
difficult  to  do  the  same  with  older 
plants.  But  we  are  improving 
them  at  a rapid  rate.  For  example, 
our  new  acid  plant  at  the  Horne 
Division  will  produce  350,000 
tonnes  of  sulphuric  acid  a year 
from  gases  presently  emitted. 

And  by  1990,  Noranda  will  be 
producing  over  one  million  tonnes 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  company  is  also  playing 
a major  role  in  the  forest  industry. 
Noranda  Forest  Inc.  is  working 


with  other  forest  product  compa- 
nies to  develop  new  methods  of 
monitoring  and  reducing  dioxins. 
The  company  operates  nurseries 
in  New  Brunswick,  Quebec, 
Alabama  and  two  in  British 
Columbia.  Close  to  65  million 
new  trees  are  planted  annually  to 
renew  our  forest  base. 

We  are  determined  to  be  an 
exemplary  leader  in  environmen- 
tal management,  and  all  of  us  at 
Noranda  are  determined  to  con- 
tinue protecting  our  environment 
- for  the  benefit  of  all  Canadians. 


noranda 
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he  says,  "it's  not  the  kind  of  problem  where  a 
politician  can  score  points  very  easily." 

Long-term  planning  has  severe  impli- 
cations for  lifestyle  changes  and  requires 
international  co-operation  because  the 
activities  of  one  country  are  not  enough  to 
bring  about  an  improvement,  he  says.  "If 
politicians  take  up  these  issues,  it's  to  their 
credit,  because  there  aren't  many  votes  out 
there  on  the  ozone  layer." 

Last  year,  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
22  other  countries  signed  a treaty  in 
Montreal  calling  for  a 50-per-cent  reduction 
in  the  production  of  chlorofluorocarbons  — 
the  chemicals  that  are  depleting  the  ozone 
layer  — by  the  end  of  the  century. 

But  Southey  is  "profoundly  skeptical" 
that  international  co-operation  can  be 
reached  on  other  important  environmental 
issues.  Trying  to  persuade  all  countries 
from  burning  oil,  for  example,  is  not  feasible, 
he  says. 

"We  might  persuade  the  Europeans  to 
control,  and  the  Europeans  might  persuade 
the  Americans,  but  what  about  Third  World 
countries?" 

Poorer  countries  are  less  likely  to  co- 
operate internationally,  says  Southey.  "The 
environmental  issue  is  a rich  man's  issue. 
The  wealthier  you  are,  the  longer  the  point 
of  view  you  can  take.  The  very  poor  man 
tends  to  worry  about  tomorrow." 

According  to  Guelph  economist  Ray  Rees, 
however,  negotiations  among  countries  are 
crucial,  in  light  of  the  serious  environmental 
problems  facing  us  in  the  20th  century.  Rees 
believes  a strong  international  body  should 
be  set  up  to  govern  international  environ- 
mental problems. 

"There  clearly  is  going  to  have  to  be 
multilateral  agreement,"  he  says.  "And  the 
most  effective  mechanism  for  that  is  for 
each  country  to  pledge  support  and  pre- 
commit  itself  to  accepting  the  results,  to 
jointly  finance  something  and  to  arrive  at  a 
commonly  agreed  procedure." 

In  addition  to  national  and  international 
negotiations,  individuals,  too,  hold  some 
responsibility  for  environmental  issues. 
"Governments  don't  always  respond  only  to 
specialist  information,"  says  Woodrow. 
"They  also  respond  to  public  pressure  and 
public  awareness  of  an  issue." 

Southey  believes  the  most  feasible  option 
to  deal  with  national  and  global  environ- 
mental issues  is  a local  effort.  He  hopes 
individuals  will  become  aware  that  local 
pollution  effects  are  "sufficiently  large  that 
people  will  be  concerned  for  their  own 
neighborhood." 

As  people  become  more  aware  of  the 
hazards  of  pollution,  says  Southey,  the  hope 
is  that  they  will  be  more  individually 
responsible  and  that  they  will  help  to  create 
the  political  will  for  action. 

Governments  are  reactive  when  it  comes 
to  environmental  issues,  says  philosophy 
professor  Alex  Michalos.  "When  you  get 
enough  people  talking  about  it,  governments 
start  to  take  that  kind  of  thing  seriously.  My 
basic  moral  point  of  view  is  that  what  one 
should  do  is  to  try  to  maximize  human 
well-being." 

That  may  mean  re-evaluating  values  and 
making  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the 
environment  and  the  security  of  the  future, 
he  says.  "We  ought  to  be  living  in  such  a way 
now  that  those  who  come  after  us  will  be 
left  with  more  than  just  a wasteland." 


Simulating  rainfall 

University  of  Guelph  engineers  are  making 
it  rain.  Their  improved  rainfall  simulator 
will  make  it  easier  to  investigate  soil  erosion 
losses,  sediment  transport  processes  and 
chemical  run-off  from  agricultural  lands. 
Engineers  measure  the  size  and  intensity  of 
simulated  raindrops  as  well  as  the  speed  and 
kinetic  energy  — all  in  the  dry  comfort  of  a 
lab. 

Seeking  safer  fungicides 

Ontario  Premier  David  Peterson's  plan  to 
reduce  the  use  of  pesticides  in  Ontario  by  50 
per  cent  within  the  next  15  years  has 
researchers  at  Guelph  hunting  for  safe 
alternatives.  As  part  of  this  program, 
environmental  biology  professor  Greg 
Boland  has  found  naturally  occurring  viruses 
that  can  infect  fungal  pathogens  and  reduce 
their  ability  to  cause  diseases  by  actually 
causing  disease  within  the  pathogen  itself. 
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Cottagers  were  not  aware  of  the  fluctuations  in  lake  levels  when  this  summer  dwelling  was  built.  Geographer 
Reid  Kreutzwiser,  a member  of  the  Ontario  Shoreline  Management  Advisory  Committee,  has  been  working  on 
human  responses  to  fluctuating  water  levels,  flooding  and  erosion  for  many  years. 


PIXE  measures  pollution 

A new  chemical  analysis  technique  being 
used  by  physicist  Iain  Campbell  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  can  detect  heavy  metal 
contents  as  low  as  one  million-millionth  of  a 
gram  in  air  samples.  Air,  whether  from  a 
city  street,  a welding  lab  or  a northern 
forest,  is  pumped  through  a filter  that 
retains  any  dust  particles.  The  filter  is  then 
bombarded  by  a proton  beam.  The  resulting 
characteristic  X-ray  emissions  identify  the 
pollutants.  Proton-induced  X-ray  emission 
(PIXE)  is  able  to  identify  all  elements  in  a 
single  measurement. 

Invertebrates  may  be 
warning  system 
in  lake  pollution 

Tiny  invertebrates  living  in  lakes  and  streams 
are  helping  zoology  professor  Gerry  Mackie 
assess  water  quality.  He  is  studying  the 
minute  creatures  to  see  if  their  metal  uptake 
increases  with  increased  concentrations  of 
metals  from  industrial  pollution.  Mackie  is 
also  investigating  the  effect  of  metals  on 
growth  rates  and  mortality  at  larval  and 
adult  stages. 


Wild  bird  clinic 

Eagles,  owls  and  herons,  crows,  swans  and 
hummingbirds  are  among  the  200  to  300 
birds  treated  each  year  at  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College's  wild  bird  clinic. 
Research  at  the  clinic  promotes  a better 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  environ- 
mental changes  on  the  health  of  the  wild 
bird  population.  Veterinary  students  learn 
the  principles  of  avian  medicine  and  surgery 
and  an  appreciation  for  wildlife,  which  is 
passed  on  in  presentations  to  school  and 
community  groups. 


Soil  and  water  conservation 

The  University  of  Guelph's  Centre  for  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  was  established  in 
early  1987  to  help  stem  an  annual  loss  of 
close  to  $70  million  in  Ontario  crop  yields 
due  to  soil  erosion.  Centre  director  Murray 
Miller  says  research  will  take  a holistic 
approach  to  conservation  problems,  inte- 
grating studies  in  rural  planning,  engi- 
neering, crop  science,  agricultural  economics, 
environmental  biology,  land  resource  science 
and  geography. 


Research  looks  at 
PCBs  and  dioxins 

In  a research  project  on  the  environmental 
chemistry  and  toxicology  of  chlorinated 
pollutants,  chemistry  professor  Nigel  Bunce 
is  modelling  the  length  of  time  substances 
like  polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs)  persist 
in  the  environment.  Bunce  is  also  studying 
why  members  of  the  chlorinated  dioxin 
family  display  such  widely  different  levels  of 
toxicity  towards  laboratory  animals  such  as 
rats,  mice,  guinea  pigs  and  hamsters. 
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In  spring,  summer,  fall  and  winter,  Ontario  Hydro  is  working 
to  balance  the  electrical  energy  needs  of  the  province  with 
die  need  to  preserve  the  natural  environment. 

For  information  or  to  arrange  for  a speaker  on  Hydro’s  environmental 
programs  telephone  416-592-3345  collect. 


WHOSE  BUSINESS 
IS  THIS? 


In  the  midst  of  economic  progress,  rapidly-growing 
industries,  and  a society  that  demands  all  the  latest 
conveniences,  is  an  environment  under  siege.  Lakes 
support  almost  as  much  pollution  as  they  do  aquatic  life. 
Forests  are  threatened.  The  earth's  ozone  layer  is  disap- 
pearing. Fresh  air  may  be  at  a premium.  Worst  of  all,  our 
health  is  being  jeopardized  by  the  very  chemical  sub- 
stances that  provide  us  with  the  modern  conveniences  we 
enjoy. 


of  these  substances.  If  it  is  determined  that  a substance  is 
toxic,  the  federal  government  can  impose  controls  on  the 
use,  quantity,  concentration,  storage  or  disposal  of  that 
substance. 

Don't  Wait  Until  Someone 
Points  a Finger  at  Your  Business 


The  Business  of  All  Canadians 

Canadians  have  recognized  the  dangers  of  toxic  sub- 
stances to  our  environment  and  to  our  health  for  many 
years  now.  But  we  have  been  slow  in  taking  precautions  to 
prevent  pollution  and  in  making  clean-up  a priority.  We 
have  also  ignored  the  fact  that  the  best  way  to  eliminate 
the  threat  of  pollution  is  to  stop  it  before  it  occurs. 

There  are  more  than  30,000  chemical  substances  currently 
in  use  in  Canada.  As  well,  new  and  potentially-toxic  sub- 
stances are  being  developed  every  day.  While  chemicals 
and  other  substances  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
1980's,  these  substances  have  also  found  their  way  into  our 
waterways,  into  our  soils  and  plant  life,  and  into  the  air  we 
breathe.  Emissions,  effluents,  leaks,  and  spills  no  longer 
insult  our  senses,  but  our  physical  well-being,  as  well  as  our 
long-term  survival. 


The  federal  government  is  determined  to  reduce  and  elimi- 
nate the  threat  of  toxic  pollution.  Industries  must  comply 
with  the  Canadian  Environmental  Protection  Act.  The 
government  will  have  the  power  to  ensure  that  the  Act  is 
enforced,  and  that  the  Canadian  public  is  protected  from 
toxic  pollution.  For  example: 

• Government  will  inspect  places  where  toxic  substances 
are  manufactured,  stored,  transported  or  used. 

• Government  will  monitor  water,  air,  soils,  and  marine 
environments  where  toxic  substances  may  be  found. 

• Government  will  prosecute  polluters.  The  courts  may  also 
require  polluters  to  pay  for  cleaning  up  the  pollution  and 
to  repay  any  profits  made  from  polluting  activities. 

Pollution  is  Risky  Business 


Strong  action  is  needed  to  prevent  further  toxic  contamina- 
tion from  destroying  our  environment  and  endangering  our 
health. 

The  Business  of  All  Industries 

Under  tht  Canadian  Environmental  Protection  Act,  com- 
panies, government  agencies  and  anyone  who  deals  with 
chemical  substances  may  be  required  to  provide  the  fed- 
eral government  with  information  and  test  data  on  the 
substances  they  use  or  plan  to  use.  This  information  will  be 
reviewed  to  assess  the  environmental  and  health  impacts 


All  Canadians  are  at  risk  when  their  environment  is  pol- 
luted. It  is  therefore  important  for  all  of  us  to  have  a means 
by  which  we  can  receive  information  on  toxic  substances, 
voice  our  concern  about  a suspected  threat  to  our  health 
or  to  the  environment,  and  report  polluters  and  polluting 
activities.  Such  a means,  which  was  once  merely  wishful 
thinking,  now  exists  through  the  Canadian  Environmental 
Protection  Act. 

The  Canadian  Environmental  Protection  Act  is  the  federal 
government's  way  of  helping  to  control  toxic  substances 
and  guarantee  every  Canadian's  right  to  a clean  and 
healthy  environment. 


MAKE  A CLEAN  AND  HEALTHY  ENVIRONMENT  YOUR  BUSINESS 
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Reassuring  findings 
on  herbicides 

Industrious  homeowners  often  treat  their 
lawns  with  chemicals  to  control  weeds  and 
insects.  But  what  effect  do  pesticides  have 
on  humans?  Are  there  any  risks?  University 
of  Guelph  environmental  biologist  Gerry 
Stephenson  and  his  colleagues  have  come  up 
with  some  reassuring  answers  to  these 
questions  in  their  studies  of  2,4-dichloro- 
phenoxy  acetic  acid  (2,4-D)  and  other 
widely  used  pesticides.  Most  herbicides  and 
pesticides  used  in  turf  — including  2,4-D  — 
have  been  found  to  dissipate  or  degrade 
almost  completely  in  soil,  water  or  turfgrass 
foliage  within  a matter  of  days.  As  a result, 
says  Stephenson,  the  possibility  of  people 
being  exposed  to  hazardous  amounts  of  the 
chemical  is  low. 

Sand  dune  study 
helps  develop  park 
management  strategies 

Sand  dunes  in  parks  like  the  Pinery  at  Grand 
Bend  and  Sandbanks  in  Prince  Edward 
County  on  Ontario's  Great  Lakes  form  a 
unique  habitat  and  a barrier  to  storm  wave 
action,  particularly  when  lake  levels  are  as 
high  as  they've  been  for  the  last  few  years.  A 
study  by  geographers  Robin  Davidson- 
Arnott,  Reid  Kreutzwiser  and  Michael  Moss 
is  looking  at  the  critical  role  vegetation  plays 
in  the  natural  functioning  of  the  dunes  and 
at  the  impact  of  beachgoers  on  the  foredunes 
at  Long  Point  Provincial  Park  on  Lake  Erie. 
Destruction  of  vegetation  by  holidayers  can 
inhibit  dune  formation,  making  parks  open 
to  blowing  sand  and  storm  waves  and  ulti- 
mately reducing  beach  areas.  Results  of  the 
Guelph  study  will  be  used  to  help  develop 
management  strategies  for  all  the  Great 
Lakes  parks. 

Technique  tests 
water  treatment 

Physicists  at  the  University  of  Guelph  use 
laser  light  to  scatter  particles  in  solution  to 
determine  size  distribution.  This  information 
is  important  in  determining  water  purity. 
The  technique  is  also  used  by  physicist  Ross 
Hallett  to  assess  the  removal  of  particulate 
matter  in  waste  water  treatment. 


Evaluation  system 

rates  land 

for  food  production 

A land  evaluation  system  developed  by  the 
University  of  Guelph's  school  of  rural 
planning  and  development  and  the  Halton 
Region  Planning  and  Development  Depart- 
ment is  being  used  in  Halton  region's  review 
of  agricultural  land  use  policies.  The  Halton 
Agricultural  Land  Evaluation  System,  deve- 
loped as  a result  of  initial  research  by 
professors  George  Penfold  and  Stephen 
Rodd,  rates  the  relative  value  of  parcels  of 
land  for  long-term  agricultural  production 
potential.  Socioeconomic  factors  such  as 
farm  size,  off-farm  income  and  competing 
land  uses  are  taken  into  account,  as  are 
biophysical  factors  like  soils  and  climate. 
The  system  may  be  useful  to  municipalities 
in  implementing  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food's  foodland  preservation 
policies. 


Technician  Norberl  Baumgartner  uses  the  Guelph 
infillrometer  to  study  water  uptake  in  soil.  This  field 
instrument,  designed  by  Baumgartner,  technician 
Daniel  Reynolds  and  professor  David  Elrick,  helps 
land  resource  scientists  design  agricultural,  industrial 
and  environmental  installations  that  depend  on  the  rate 
of  water  flow  through  soil. 


Combine  science 
and  human  needs 
for  pit  reclamation 

Reclamation  of  abandoned  sand  and  gravel 
quarries  needs  a multidisciplinary  approach, 
a marriage  of  science  and  human  needs,  says 
landscape  architect  Walter  Kehm.  Open  space 
and  recreation  management  are  needed  to 
successfully  develop  disused  land  for 
recreational  use,  while  allowing  nature  to 
evolve  on  the  site.  Landscape  architects  at 
Guelph  recently  explored  the  use  of  vege- 
tation such  as  wildflowers  and  natural  forest 
succession  in  the  rehabilitation  of  a landfill 
site. 


Endangered  trees 
studied  at  arboretum 

Cucumber  trees,  Kentucky  coffee  trees  and 
shining  sumachs  are  not  familiar  names  to 
Ontario  naturalists.  That's  because  they  are 
among  Ontario's  rarest  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Carolinian  species,  native  to  the 
southern  Great  Lakes  region,  have  a very 
narrow  distribution,  and  some  are  considered 
endangered  species.  Staff  at  the  University 
of  Guelph  Arboretum  are  actively  involved 
in  the  conservation  of  habitat  of  these 
species.  Curator  John  Ambrose  and 
environmental  biology  professor  Peter 
Kevan  are  currently  involved  in  a three-year 
project  that  looks  at  reproductive  and 
conservation  biology  of  Carolinian  species. 
"If  you  want  to  manage  nature  wisely," 
Ambrose  says,  "you  need  to  know  how  it 
works."  Seeds  of  vanishing  and  depleted 
species  are  also  being  collected  and  grown  in 
the  university's  gene  bank  for  further  study 
and  possible  reintroduction  into  their  natural 
habitats. 

Tracking  elusive  clues 

Scientific  sleuths  at  the  University  of  Guelph 
are  tracking  genetically  marked  bacteria  in 
the  environment.  Environmental  biology 
professor  Jack  Trevors  and  associates  are 
developing  protocols  to  measure  the  survival 
and  genetic  stability  of  organisms  in  the 
natural  environment. 


Flat-land  erosion 

The  federal  and  provincial  governments 
have  agreed  to  spend  $30  million  over  five 
years  to  reduce  phosphorus  in  the  lakes. 
Engineering  professor  Trevor  Dickinson  has 
found  by  using  a computer  model  that 
phosphorus  pollution  comes  from  large 
portions  of  southern  Ontario's  flat  lands 
and  from  localized  areas  in  rolling  topo- 
graphy. He  says  current  government  incen- 
tive programs  may  control  erosion  on  rolling 
land.  But  they  won't  significantly  reduce 
chemical  transport  from  agricultural  lands 
(the  source  of  two-thirds  of  the  phosphorus 
that  ends  up  in  Lake  Erie)  unless  they  are 
targeted  to  critical  source  areas  in  rolling 
landscapes  and  used  by  a large  percentage  of 
flat-land  farmers,  he  says. 

Determining  pollution 
impact  on  fish 

No  one  wants  to  eat  a fish  that  almost  died 
of  pollution  poisoning,  but  until  recently  it 
was  virtually  impossible  to  determine  the 
toxicity  of  various  combinations  of  pollutants 
at  the  sub-lethal  level.  Zoologist  John  Sprague 
is  currently  looking  for  patterns  of  combined 
action.  He  measures  DNA,  RNA  and  proteins 
in  newly  hatched  fish  exposed  to  various 
mixtures  of  pollutants.  Pollutants  that  may 
not  cause  harm  on  their  own  can  have  a 
harmful  effect  when  combined  with  other 
chemicals,  Sprague  has  found. 


Monitoring  pesticides 
in  surface  run-off 

The  pesticide  Metolachlor  is  commonly  used 
by  southern  Ontario  farmers  on  their  corn 
crops.  It  is  not,  however,  a welcome  addition 
to  lakes  or  wells.  Engineers  at  Guelph  are 
studying  the  movement  of  the  pesticide 
through  sandy  and  clay  soils  in  the  lab  and  in 
the  field  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  movement 
in  surface  and  soil  water  over  a three-year 
period.  Results  of  the  studies  will  be  used  to 
develop  a computer  model  to  determine  the 
probabilities  of  contamination  of  surface 
and  groundwater  by  the  pesticide. 


Research  project  shows  promise 
for  new  hybrid  fish 


Continued  research  key  element 
in  growing  better  trees 


The  tiger  trout  — a hybrid  produced  by 
crossing  brook  and  brown  trout  — may 
well  prove  a better  fish  than  either  of  its 
parent  species,  according  to  the  early  results 
of  a research  project  carried  out  by 
scientists  from  the  University  of  Guelph 
and  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  project,  begun  in  1986,  was  funded 
under  the  ministry’s  Ontario  Renewable 
Resources  Research  Grant  Program.  Since 
1984,  the  grant  program  has  financed  more 
than  80  research  projects  in  universities 
across  the  province.  To  date,  nearly 
$750,000  has  been  allocated  to  23  multi- 
year projects  at  Guelph. 

Dr.  Ian  McMillan,  of  the  university’s 
zoology  department,  oversaw  the  tiger  trout 
project,  which  also  involved  Dr.  Laura 
McKay  of  Guelph  and  Dr.  Peter  Ihssen  of 
MNR’s  Wildlife  Research  Station  in  Maple. 
The  scientists  used  laboratory  facilities  at 
the  Maple  station  to  conduct  the 
experiments. 

Initially,  brook  and  brown  trout  were 
crossed  to  produce  a more  commercially 
valuable  fish  that  would  grow  larger  and 
have  better  quality  flesh  than  either  of  the 
contributing  species. 

One  consequence  of  the  cross  is  sterility. 
In  naturally  occurring  species,  mortality 
rates  skyrocket  after  spawning  season. 
Since  the  tiger  trout  does  not  experience  the 
stress  of  spawning,  researchers  believe  that 
the  hybrid  will  live  longer. 

Tiger  trout  have  been  raised  and  even 
stocked  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  U.S. 
and  France.  But  a major  stumbling  block  to 
the  large-scale  production  of  the  fish  has 
been  their  low  survival  rate  (20  per  cent) 
after  hatching. 

To  increase  the  hybrid’s  chances  for 
survival,  the  researchers  began 
experimenting  with  the  selective  breeding  of 
the  brooks  and  browns.  They’ve  had  some 
success  with  manipulating  the  genetic 
information  in  these  fish. 

Normally,  in  cross-breeding,  the 
fertilized  egg  has  three  instead  of  two  sets  of 


chromosomes  for  a short  time.  The  extra 
set  is  quickly  discarded. 

On  this  project,  scientists  used  a 
technique  that  exposes  the  fertilized  egg  to 
heat  shock,  causing  it  to  retain  the  third  set 
of  chromosomes.  The  fish  are  still  being 
monitored,  but  it  is  expected  that  this 
hybrid  will  grow  faster  and  larger  than  one 
with  two  sets  of  chromosomes. 

Dr.  Ihssen  says  that  since  the  tiger  trout  is 
sterile,  the  only  way  of  improving  the 
species  is  by  refining  the  selective  breeding 
process  between  the  contributing  brook  and 
brown  trout. 

Preliminary  results  of  the  research  efforts 
will  be  presented  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Genetics,  to  be  held  in  Toronto 
this  summer. 


Ontario  tree  nurseries  produce  160 
million  tree  seedlings  a year  and,  as  you 
might  expect,  “there’s  still  lots  to  learn 
about  producing  this  many  trees,”  says 
Doug  Drysdale,  general  manager  of  the 
Ontario  Tree  Improvement  and  Forest 
Biomass  Institute. 

The  institute  is  MNR’s  forestry  research 
centre,  with  researchers  at  Maple,  Thunder 
Bay  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  who,  in  the 
greenhouse  and  the  laboratory,  are 
applying  sophisticated  research  techniques 
to  find  new  ways  of  growing  better  trees. 

“We’re  studying  ways  to  grow  trees  that 
can  withstand  cold  and  drought  and  which 
will  grow  well  when  planted  in  the  field,” 
says  Mr.  Drysdale. 

This  summer,  to  further  improve  its 
research  capacity,  the  forest  biotechnology 
unit  of  the  institute  will  relocate  four  staff 
from  Maple  to  the  Plant  Biotechnology 
Centre  at  the  University  of  Guelph. 

The  MNR  team  will  conduct  genetic 
experiments  with  tissue  culture  from 
commercially  valuable  trees  such  as  black 
spruce  and  jack  pine.  The  move,  scheduled 
for  August  1,  1988,  is  part  of  a long-term 
operating  agreement  between  MNR  and  the 
University  of  Guelph. 

Research  at  the  institute  helps  MNR 
programs  directly.  In  1980,  for  example, 
losses  of  black  spruce  container  stock  at 
MNR  nurseries  averaged  50  per  cent  and,  in 
some  cases,  entire  crops  were  wiped  out. 

As  a result  of  the  Extended  Greenhouse 
Culture  program,  losses  of  black  spruce 
container  stock  have  dropped  sharply 
across  Ontario,  to  levels  of  less  than  one  per 
cent  in  some  cases,  saving  the  province  $1.5 
million  each  year. 

Another  research  program  carried  out  in 
the  ’60s,  ’70s  and  ’80s  revealed  that  a 
“grace  period”  of  one  to  two  weeks  exists 
during  the  fall  when  bareroot  stock  can  be 
lifted  in  top  condition. 

Today,  MNR’s  Overwinter  Frozen 
Storage  program,  as  a result  of  this 
research,  lifts  bareroot  stock  in  the  fall  and 


maintains  it  in  cold  storage  over  the  winter. 

Nursery  managers  now  lift  stock  with 
confidence  that,  when  replanted,  it  will 
perform  as  well  or  better  than  spring-lifted 
stock. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  institute’s  current 
research  involves  container  stock  and 
genetics.  Gene  pool  research  helped  develop 
a hybrid  spruce  that  scientists  hope  will  be 
hardier,  grow  faster,  and  provide  better 
wood  to  the  pulping  and  sawlog  industries. 

A team  from  the  institute’s  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  unit,  led  by  Dr.  Alan  Gordon,  has 
spent  16  years  incorporating  the  best 
qualities  of  North  American  red  spruce  and 
European  Serbian  spruce  — two  physically 
dissimilar  but  genetically  compatible  species 
— into  a hybrid  that  grows  40  per  cent 
higher  in  one-fifth  less  time  than  its  parents. 
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Harnessing  the  sun 

Chemists  at  the  University  of  Guelph  are 
putting  the  sun  to  work  to  develop  renewable 
energy  without  pollution.  Mike  Cocivera 
and  his  research  group  are  working  on  the 
development  of  inexpensive  semiconductors 
to  be  used  in  photovoltaics  — devices  that 
convert  sunlight  directly  into  electricity 
without  any  need  for  thermodynamic  cycles 
and  mechanical  generators. 

Solutions  sought 
for  landfill  seepage 

Land  resource  scientists  at  Guelph  are 
seeking  ways  to  deal  with  seepage  from 
municipal  landfill  sites.  With  funding  from 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment,  Ray 
McBride  is  looking  for  solutions  that  are 
environmentally  sound,  economically 
feasible,  long  term  and  suited  to  Ontario's 
biophysical  and  climatic  conditions. 
McBride's  research  team  is  using  slow  rate 
infiltration  and  landfill  recirculation  as  a 
means  of  treating  leachates  on  areas  adjacent 
to  landfill  sites  in  two  southern  Ontario 
communities  with  quite  different  soil  and 
climatic  conditions.  The  same  team  of  Guelph 
faculty  recently  completed  a study  of 
Ontario  s only  large-scale  spray  irrigation 
treatment  system  for  leachates,  located  in 
the  Muskoka  lakes  district,  and  found  that 
the  system  is  not  a particularly  suitable 
leachate  treatment  method  for  that  part  of 
the  province. 


Biochemistry  professor  Janet  Wood  with  a model  of  a cell  membrane.  Minute  protein  molecules  (inset)  occupy  one 
per  cent  of  every  cell  wall,  where  they  are  responsible  for  the  transportation  of  essential  substances  like  sugars  and 
nnnn,  acids.  Wood  and  her  colleague*  are  looking  at  the  wag  the  molecules  choose  substances  for  uptake  or  release, 
and  transportation  through  the  cell  wall.  Transport  processes  and  their  defects  hope  important  implications  in 
medicine  and  agriculture. 


Guelph  geographer 
studies  Sahara  erosion 

_ A study  of  the  harmattan  dust  storms  in  the 
I Sahel  region  of  Mali  by  geographer  Bill 
;T  Nickling  will  lead  to  recommendations  on 
" preventing  wind  erosion  risk  and  damage  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  Nickling  uses  a portable 
field  wind  tunnel  he  designed  specially  for 
the  project  and  a laser  monitoring  system 
that  counts  velocity  and  number  of  grains  of 
sand.  Nickling  says  much  can  be  done  to 
reduce  erosion,  at  least  on  a localized  scale, 
because  dust  storms  often  arise  where  people 
and  animals  are  breaking  up  desert  surfaces. 
Canada  s International  Development 
Research  Centre  is  funding  the  $295,000 
study. 

Preserving  habitats 

Close  to  300  Ontario  landowners  have  been 
presented  with  Natural  Heritage  Steward- 
ship Awards  for  their  part  in  preserving 
some  of  Ontario's  most  significant  wetlands 
and  woodlots.  Aim  of  the  project,  spear- 
headed by  Stewart  Hilts,  a professor  in 
Guelph's  department  of  land  resource  science 
and  school  of  rural  planning  and  develop- 
ment, is  to  preserve  land  that  supports 
endangered  plants  and  animals.  Individual 
landowners  make  a verbal  agreement  with 
the  Natural  Heritage  League  (a  network  of 
public  and  private  agencies  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation) 
to  maintain  and  protect  the  land  in  its 
natural  state.  About  10,000  acres  are  now 
being  conserved  in  this  way. 


Varied  job 
opportunities 
for  agriculture 
graduates 


Ontario'  s agriculture  graduates  enjoy  challenging  careers 
that  range  from  farming  to  banking  and  resource  manage- 
ment. Graduates  of  degree  and  diploma  programs 
supported  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
are  a dramatically  different  breed  than  the  first  students  who 
came  to  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  in  1874. 

Today's  agriculture  graduates  are  as  likely  to  wear  business 
suits  as  overalls.  About  SO  per  cent  of  the  two-year  diploma 
graduates  now  go  into  farm-related  sales  careers  or  other 
areas  of  agribusiness;  85  per  cent  of  degree  graduates  are 
employed  in  areas  like  marketing,  manufacturing, 
engineering,  finance,  public  relations  and  research.  They 
are  the  backbone  of  the  agricultural  industry  — an  industry 
that  employs  more  than  1.5  million  people  across  the 
country. 

Diploma  programs  are  offered  at  six  locations  across  the 
province:  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,  Ridgetown,  Centralia,  New  Liskeard 
and  Kemptville  colleges  and  the  French-language  Alfred 
College. 

About  90  per  cent  of  Ontario  farmers  with  advanced  agri- 
cultural education  are  graduates  of  the  two-year  diploma 
program.  They  are  counted  among  Ontario's  most  progressive 
farmers  and  occupy  leading  positions  in  farm,  agribusiness 
and  rural  organizations. 

Graduates  of  the  four-year  degree  program  at  the 
University  of  Guelph  hold  responsible  positions  in  industry 
education  and  government. 

For  more  information  on  programs  in  agriculture,  consult 
secondary  school  guidance  counsellors,  county  offices  of 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  or  the 
University  of  Guelph,  519-824-4120,  Ext.  8714  (degree 
?^ramS'  °r  6?66  (diPloma  programs).  For  information  on 
1988  entry  to  the  University  of  Guelph  four-year  bachelor 
of  science  in  agriculture  programs,  call  toll  free 
1-800-265-7282. 
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New  building  for  environmental  research 
Target  $24.5 
million 

$18.7  million  achieved 
by  April  30,  1988  (76.3%) 


Ontario 


Environmental  biology/ 
horticulture  building 

The  flagship  project  in  Guelph's 
$60-million  capital  campaign,  the 
environmental  biology/horticulture 
building,  will  provide  research  and 
teaching  facilities  for  two  depart- 
ments that  play  a strategic  role  in 
the  Canadian  food  production 
system. 

Research  focuses  on  plant 
breeding,  biological  control  of  insects 
and  disease,  greenhouse  production 
of  ornamental  and  food  plants, 
prolonged  storage  and  shelf  life  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  agro- 
forestry, industrial  and  food  bio- 
technology, air  pollution  effects  on 
plants,  integrated  pest  management 
and  environmental  quality. 

An  investment  in  the  environ- 
mental biology/horticulture  building 
will  be  an  investment  in  a food 
production  system  that  safeguards 
the  environment  for  future  gener- 
ations. The  university  will  approach 
business  and  individuals  to  raise  the 
remaining  $5.8  million. 

Construction  will  begin  in  spring 
1989  on  the  7,200-square-metre 
building,  which  is  being  designed  by 


Robbie/Young  + Wright  Architects, 
Toronto.  The  project,  which  will 
include  2,800  square  metres  of 
greenhouses,  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  1991. 


Funding  for  the  environmental 
biology/  horticulture  building 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Campaign  leadership 


PRESIDENT 

B. C.  Matthews 

CO-CHAIRS 

John  W.H.  Bassett,  Chair,  Executive 
Committee,  Baton  Broadcasting,  Toronto 

C.  David  Clark,  President,  Campbell  Soup 
Company,  Toronto 

VICE-CHAIR 

William  T.  Brock,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Credit  Division,  Toronto 
Dominion  Bank,  Toronto 

CAMPAIGN  DIRECTOR 

Marjorie  E.  Millar,  Director  of  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development 


CAMPAIGN  OFFICE 
University  of  Guelph 
Guelph,  Ontario  NlG  2Wl 
519-824-4120,  Ext.  6548 


contact  P„MirR°[T0reinf^Tti0n0nre?,archand  teaching  Programs  at  the  University  of  Guelph, 

contact  Publ  ic  Relations  and  Information,  Un.versity  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  OntarioNlC2Wl,S19-824-4120,  Ext.  8708. 


University  inventors  receive  recognition 


Enterprising  professors,  graduate  students  and 
staff  received  some  tangible  recognition  for 
their  hard  work  May  10  when  President  Burt 
Matthews  and  Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan 
presented  them  with  certificates  of  innovation 
at  the  Faculty  Club. 

A wine  and  cheese  party  followed  to  honor 
more  than  30  people  involved  with  15  different 
inventions. 

Chris  Ostrovski,  technology  development 
officer  in  the  Office  of  Industrial  and  Innovation 
Services,  says  the  purpose  of  the  certificates  is  to 
give  formal  recognition  to  those  innovations 
selected  for  commercial  development. 

Attached  to  each  certificate  was  a dollar  coin, 
which  Ostrovski  hopes  will  make  the  certificates 
conversation  pieces  for  the  recipients.  Faculty 
innovations  are  assigned  to  the  University,  but 
according  to  inventions  policy,  the  inventors 
must  be  given  some  nominal  compensation  — 
hence  the  dollar  coin. 

Although  it's  too  early  to  predict  the  commer- 
cial success  of  the  innovations  recognized  at  the 
ceremony,  Ostrovski  says  he  expects  to  see 
“significant”  returns  on  some  of  them. 

The  inventors  will  share  with  the  University 
in  those  returns.  Guelph’s  inventions  policy 
stipulates  that  inventors  receive  75  per  cent  of 
the  net  revenue  of  the  first  $50,000  of  cumulative 
combined  revenue  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
subsequent  net  revenue.  The  University  uses  its 
share  to  recover  commercialization  costs  and  to 
support  further  research. 

Because  of  the  number  of  technologies  under 
commercial  development,  a series  of  presen- 
tations is  planned.  This  first  round  recognized 
achievements  back  to  1 980,  when  the  Office  of 
Research  began  actively  marketing  inventions. 

Certificates  went  to  Prof.  David  Elrick, 
technician  Norbert  Baumgartner  and  former 
graduate  student  Dan  Reynolds,  all  of  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource  Science,  for  their 
Guelph  permeameter;  to  Elrick,  Baumgartner, 
Reynolds  and  Alex  Campbell  for  the  Guelph 
infiltrometer;  and  to  Prof.  Mike  Cocivera, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  for  thin  film 
cadmium  selenide  electrodeposited  from 
selenosulfite  solution. 

Prof.  Lee  Burpee,  former  technician  Lorraine 
Goulty,  former  graduate  student  Linda  Kaye 


president  mirt  Mannews,  Dack  row  ten,  and 
Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan,  right,  with 
the  creators  of  the  board  game  “Sexual  Risk.” 
From  left,  front  row,  Lisa  Pelletier,  Dr.  Karen 


Acheson  and  Susan  Brown.  Back  row,  second 
from  left,  Rev.  Ed  Den  Haan  and  Norm 
DeMers.  The  late  Leslie  Way  was  co-creator  of 
the  game. 


and  graduate  student  Mark  Lawton,  all  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Biology,  were 
recognized  for  their  development  of  a biological 
control  for  snow  mould  diseases  of  turfgrasses 
and  winter  cereals.  Prof.  Wally  Beversdorf, 
Crop  Science,  and  two  former  colleagues,  Larry 
Erickson  and  Ian  Grant,  now  at  Allelix  Inc.  in 
Mississauga,  received  certificates  for  three  plant 
hybridization  processes. 

Also  recognized  were  Prof.  Ted  Valli  and 
graduate  student  Jonathan  Heeney  of  the 
Department  of  Pathology,  for  the  BLV  spot  test 
for  bovine  leukemia  virus;  Prof.  Frank  Hurnik, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  and  Donald  Gordon 
of  the  School  of  Engineering,  for  an  artificial 
nursing  device  for  piglets;  and  Dr.  Charles 
Povey,  formerly  of  the  Department  of  Clinical 
Studies,  for  a canine  parvovirus  vaccine. 

“Sexual  Risk,"  a board  game  that  helps 
adolescents  discuss  sexuality,  earned  certificates 
for  Susan  Brown  and  Dr.  Karen  Acheson  of 
Medical  Services,  Norm  DeMers  and  Rev.  Ed 
Den  Haan  of  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre,  former  graduate  student  Lisa 


Pelletier  and  the  late  Leslie  Way,  a former 
program  co-ordinator  in  Residences. 

Prof.  Reggie  Lo  and  Craig  Strathdee  of  the 
Department  of  Microbiology,  and  Prof.  Patricia 
Shewen,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology,  received  certificates  for  their 
plasmid  coding  for  pasteurella  haemolytica 
leukotoxin.  Prof.  Bryan  McKersie,  research 
associate  Tissa  Senaratna  and  Prof.  Stephen 
Bowley,  all  of  the  Department  of  Crop  Science, 
Prof.  Derek  Bewley,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Botany,  and  Dan  Brown,  an  Agriculture  Canada 
official  who  is  an  adjunct  professor  in  Crop 
Science,  were  recognized  for  a process  to  induce 
desiccation  tolerance  in  somatic  embryos. 

Prof.  Alan  Mellors,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, and  former  graduate  student  Ekpe 
Udoh,  who  is  now  at  the  University  of  Calabar 
in  Nigeria,  were  honored  for  their  development 
of  cell  surface  modification  using  a novel 
glycoproteinase  of  pasteurella  haemolytica.  Prof. 
Cyriel  Duitschaever,  Food  Science,  received  a 
certificate  for  his  aerobic  cyclone  fermentation 
system.  O 


Briefly 


UGFA  tees  off 

The  University  of  Guelph  Faculty  Association 
is  sponsoring  a golf  tournament  June  15  at  the 
Beaverdale  Golf  and  Country  Club.  Tee-off  is 
at  noon;  dinner  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  Cost  is 
$32.50  per  person,  including  green  fees,  dinner 
and  prizes.  Register  by  June  5 with  the  UGFA 
office.  Level  5,  University  Centre. 

Summer  art  classes 

Registrations  are  now  being  taken  for  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre’s  summer  art 
classes  for  children.  Each  week-long  session 
runs  from  10  a.m.  to  noon,  Monday  through 
Friday.  Sessions  for  children  aged  five  to  seven 
begin  July  4,  Aug.  8 and  22.  For  children  aged 
six  to  nine,  sessions  start  July  1 8 and  Aug.  1 5. 
There  are  also  sessions  beginning  July  1 1 for 
10-  to  1 2-year-olds,  July  25  for  nine-  to  12- 
year-olds  and  Aug.  29  for  eight-  to  10-year- 
olds.  Cost  is  $33.50  for  members  and  $40 
general.  Register  in  person  at  the  art  centre 
information  desk. 


The  following  graduate  student  has  successfully 
completed  a final  D.V.Sc.  oral  examination  and 
will  graduate  at  spring  convocation: 

Howard  Dobson,  Clinical  Studies,  whose 
thesis  title  is:  "Nuclear  Medicine  and  Ultrasound 
in  the  Diagnosis  of  Lameness  in  the  Horse." 

The  following  graduate  students  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  requirements  for  their  PhD 
programs  and  will  graduate  at  spring  con- 
vocation: 

Nancy  Patricia  Ames-Gottfred,  Crop  Science, 
whose  thesis  title  is:  “Variability  Among  Strains 
and  Field  Isolates  of  Rhizobium  Leguminosarum 
Biovar  Trifolii  as  Measured  on  Red  Clover 
(Trifolium  Pratense  L,)”;  Paul  Richard  Banks, 
Crop  Science,  “Self-Incompatibility  and 
Rapeseed  Breeding";  Martin  John  Bradshaw, 
Philosophy,  "The  Principle  of  Polarity:  A 
Philosophical  Study  of  Blake  and  Goethe”; 
Christine  Lilias  Forber,  Chemistry  & Bio- 


Convocation  parking 

During  convocation  ceremonies  May  3 1 to  June 
3,  parking  lots  P23/24  and  P44  will  be  reserved 
for  the  use  of  guests.  Alternate  parking  for 
regular  users  can  be  found  in  lots  P7,  P 1 9 (front 
section),  PI 7,  P48  and  PI 4/ 15.  People  with 
premium  parking  permits  for  P24  may  park  in 
the  designated  premium  parking  zone. 

Arts  heritage  on  display 

The  University’s  collection  of  Canadian  theatre 
archives  highlights  “Putting  it  Back  Together,” 
an  exhibition  on  the  history  of  Canada’s  per- 
forming arts  now  on  display  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre.  On  May  25  at  2 p.m.,  Prof. 
Len  Conolly,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Drama, 
will  conduct  a tour  and  discussion  of  the 
exhibition.  Conolly  collaborated  with  Stratford 
Festival  archives  curator  Daniel  Ladell  in 
organizing  the  exhibition.  Presented  by  the  du 
Maurier  Council  for  the  Arts,  the  show  continues 
until  July  1 0.  The  art  centre  is  open  from  noon  to 
5 p.m. 


chemistry,  “The  Effects  of  Steric  Hindrance  on 
a Series  of  Ortho-Alkylated  Cis-  and  Trans- 
Azobenzes”;  Ian  James  McLennan,  Chemistry 
& Biochemistry,  “Two  Topics  in  Biological 
NMR:  1H  NMR  Studies  of  Adriamycin  and 
25MG  MNR  Studiesof  MG(II)  Binding  to  Low- 
Molecular  Weight  Ligands”;  Kashmiri  Lai 
Raheha,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  “Genetic 
Relationships  Between  Fertility  and  Production 
in  Holstein  Dairy  Cattle”;  Winston  Roberts, 
Physics,  “Spin  Effects  in  Fermion  Pair  Anni- 
hilation”; Yves  Surry,  AE&B,  “An  Evaluation 
of  the  Effects  of  Alternative  Cereal  Policies  on 
the  European  Community’s  Feed/Livestock 
Sectors  with  an  Emphasis  on  France”;  and 
Wang  Tie,  Environmental  Biology,  "Bionom- 
ics. Impact  on  Host  Population  and  Suscepti- 
bility to  Selected  Insecticides  of  Holcothorax 
Testaceipes  (Hymenoptera:  Encrytidae),  a Par- 
asite of  Phyllonorycter  Blancardella  (Lepidop- 
tera:  Gracillariidae).0 


Residence  discount  offered 

The  Canadian  University  and  College  Con- 
ference Association  is  offering  20-per-cent 
discounts  on  summertime  residence  rates  at 
campuses  across  the  country.  To  obtain  the 
discount,  travellers  must  first  purchase  a Travel 
Canada  card  at  a cost  of  $20  for  adults,  $ 1 5 for 
students  and  seniors  and  $30  for  families.  Last 
year,  29  of  the  association’s  65  members 
throughout  Canada  made  their  residence  rooms 
available.  The  cards  are  available  at  Travel 
Cuts  in  the  University  Centre. 


Festival  continues 

The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  continues  tonight 
with  a performance  by  baritone  Kevin  McMillan 
at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Otherevents  in 
May  include  performances  by  the  American 
Indian  Dance  Theatre  May  27  at  8 p.m.  at  Ross 
Hall,  Montreal  Danse  May  28  at  8 p.m.  in  Ross 
Hall  and  “A  Day  in  the  Park”  May  28  from  1 1 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  in  Goldie’s  Mill  Park.  The  park 
event  features  musicians,  magicians,  story  tellers, 
singers,  dancers,  mimes  and  artisan  displays. 
Admission  is  free.  On  May  29,  the  Elora  Mill 
Inn  hosts  brunch  and  tea  with  Quintessence,  a 
string  quartet.  Brunch  is  at  1 1 :30  a.m.;  tea  is  at  4 
p.m.  In  June,  the  festival  features  performances 
by  the  Canadian  Childrens  Dance  Theatre  June 
2 at  1:30  and  8 p.m.  at  Ross  Hall,  cellist  Sophie 
Rolland  June  4 at  8 p.m.  at  Chalmers  Church 
and  a choral  concert  June  5 at  8 p.m.  at  Church 
of  Our  Lady.  For  ticket  information,  call 
821-7570. 


What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  spring  series  of  Wednesday 
evening  excursions  continues  May  25  with  the 
theme  “Literally  Spring”  and  June  1 with 
“Trees.”  Specially  designed  for  adults,  the 
excursions  leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at  7 
p.m.  The  next  Sunday  afternoon  walk  June  5 
focuses  on  “T urtles”  and  leaves  from  the  Nature 
Centre  at  2 p.m. 


Graduate  News 


Job 

Opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  May  18,  1988,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 

Systems  Analyst,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 
Salary  range  (subject  to  review  July  1,  1988): 
$29,074  minimum;  $36,343  midpoint;  $43,6 1 2 
maximum.  Normal  hiring  range:  $29,074  to 
$34,162. 

Statistical  Consultant.  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics; grant  position  for  three  years.  Salary: 
$20,000  to  $35,000. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to  on- 
campus  employees  only: 

Secretary  II,  Pensions  and  Benefits,  Personnel 
Department.  Salary  range:  $303.42  minimum; 
$350.66  job  rate  (level  5);  $436.76  maximum. 
Medical  Laboratory  Technologist,  Department 
of  Pathology.  Salary  range:  $4 1 4.48  minimum; 
$479.33  job  rate  (level  5);  $594.59  maximum. 
Technician,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry.  Salary 
range:  $481.04  minimum;  $557.19  job  rate 
(level  5);  $692.1 1 maximum. 

Agricultural  Assistant,  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital.  Salary  range:  $418.38  start  rate; 
$439.26  six-month  rate;  $460.07  one-year  job 
rate. 

Student  Records  Clerk,  Independent  Study  Div- 
ision, University  School  of  Part-Time  Studies 
and  Continuing  Education.  Salary  range: 
$303.42  minimum;  $350.66  job  rate  (level  5); 
$436.76  maximum. 

Porter,  Residences  (north  area).  Job  rate:  $ 1 0.52 
per  hour,  probation  rate:  $.20  per  hour  lower 
than  job  rate. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate:  $10.27 
per  hour  probation  rate:  $.20  per  hour  lower 
than  job  rate. 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate:  $10.75 
per  hour,  probation  rate:  $.20  per  hour  lower 
than  job  rate. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior  con- 
sideration to  on-campus  applicants.  To  deter- 
mine the  availability  of  University  employment 
opportunities,  contact  employment  services  and 
training.  Level  5,  University  Centre,  or  tele- 
phone 836-4900. 

• • 

The  Department  of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  is  seeking  an  instructor  with  strong 
teaching  skills  who  would  bring  innovative 
approaches  to  the  department’s  introductory 
teaching  courses.  The  applicant  will  be  expected 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  new  lectures, 
tutorials  and  laboratory  sessions,  including 
computer  simulations.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  candidates  with  an  M.Sc.  or  PhD  degree  who 
have  a proven  teaching  record.  Initial  appoint- 
ment will  be  contractually  limited;  a permanent 
position  may  later  be  established,  subject  to 
departmental  needs  and  budgetary  approval.  To 
apply,  submit  a curriculum  vitae,  an  outline  of 
teaching  interests  and  names  of  three  references 
to  Prof.  Ross  Nazar,  chair  of  the  department.  O 


Letters  to 
the  Editor 

Rising  prices 

You  can  tell  it’s  May  — the  temperature’s 
rising,  the  flowers  are  rising  and  so  are 
prices  at  Centre  Six  in  the  University 
Centre. 

Two  friends  and  I ordered  drinks  at  the 
centre  — one  coffee,  one  specialty  coffee 
and  a small  pop.  All  three  had  gone  up  by 
five  cents.  The  coffee  went  from  50  cents 
to  55  cents,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent; 
specialty  coffee  from  60  cents  to  65  cents, 
an  increase  of  8.3  per  cent,  and  the  pop 
from  55  cents  to  60  cents,  an  increase  of  9.1 
per  cent. 

On  May  2,  the  sales  tax  was  increased 
from  seven  per  cent  to  eight  per  cent.  To  be 
fair  to  the  centre,  this  amount  should  be 
calculated  out.  When  it  is  removed,  the 
increases  are  8.5  per  cent  for  coffee,  7.1  per 
cent  for  specialty  coffee  and  9.8  per  cent 
for  pop  — an  average  after-tax  increase  of 
8.5  per  cent. 

These  price  increases  are  outrageous. 
Does  this  monopoly  have  to  price  gouge  its 
captive  audience  to  the  extreme? 

Alan  Miller, 
School  of  Engineering. 
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Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  May  25 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - "My  Ectomycorr- 
hizal  Adventures  or  You  and  Me  and  Fungus 
Make  Tree,"  Malcolm  Campbell,  noon, 
MacNaughton  222. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
12:10  p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - Tour  and 
Discussion  of  Exhibition  “Putting  it  Back 
Together,"  Len  Conolly,  2 p.m. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood  (novice  ride),  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion  (adults),  “Literally  Spring  (Poems 
for  Spring),"  7 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Kevin  McMillan,  8 
p.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall,  $1 2/$  15. 

THURSDAY,  May  26 

Board  of  Governors  - Meeting,  9:30  a.m.. 
Boardroom,  UC  Level  4. 

PSA  Film  Series  - “Overcoming  Resistance 
to  Change,"  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  Room 
335,  University  Centre. 

Lecture  - “Some  Osmium  and  Ruthenium 
Interstitial  Polynuclear  Carbonyls,”  Sir  Jack 
Lewis,  3:30  p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 1 3. 

FRIDAY,  May  27 

Calcium  Club  - "Ca-ATPase  Assay,”  Peter 
O’Brien,  1 1:50  a.m.,  Pathology  271. 

Seminar  - “The  Poultry  Industry:  Infectious 
Disease  Research  Needs,”  L.  Weber,  3 p.m., 
Veterinary  Microbiology  & Immunology 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - American  Indian 
Dance  Theatre,  8 p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $ 1 8.50. 

SATURDAY,  May  28 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - A Day  in  the  Park, 

1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  Goldie’s  Mill  Park,  free; 
Montreal  Danse,  8 p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $15. 

SUNDAY,  May  29 

Cycling  Club  - Breslau  via  Hespeler,  40 
miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Brunch  and  Tea 
with  Quintessence,  brunch,  1 1 :30  a.m.,  $24; 
tea,  4 p.m.,  $17,  Elora  Mill  Inn. 

TUESDAY,  May  31 

Spring  Convocation  - Associate  diploma  in 
agriculture,  Ontario  diploma  in  horticulture, 
Ontario  diploma  in  agriculture,  2:30  p.m., 
Johnston  Green. 

OEP  Discussion  Series  - “Seven  Principles 
of  Good  Practice  in  Undergraduate  Edu- 
cation — Give  Prompt  Feedback,"  noon, 
MacNaughton  222. 


WEDNESDAY,  June  1 

Spring  Convocation  - Bachelor  of  arts, 
general  program,  10  a.m.;  honors  bachelor 
of  arts,  bachelor  of  commerce,  2:30  p.m., 
Johnston  Green. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
12:10  p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  (novice  ride), 
17  miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion  (adults),  “Trees,”  7 p.m.,  Arbor- 
etum Nature  Centre. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Una  Spaghettata 
con  Joseph  Macerollo,  8 p.m.,  Italian- 
Canadian  Club,  $5. 


The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
"Turtles,"  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Choral  Concert,  8 
p.m..  Church  of  Our  Lady,  $15, 

TUESDAY,  June  7 

OEP  Discussion  Series  - “Seven  Principles 
of  Good  Practice  in  Undergraduate  Edu- 
cation — Respect  Students’  Diverse  Talents 
and  Ways  of  Learning,"  noon,  MacNaughton 


WEDNESDAY,  June  8 


THURSDAY,  June  2 

Spring  Convocation  - Honors  and  general 
bachelor  of  science,  10  a.m.;  graduate 
degrees,  graduate  diploma,  bachelor  of 
landscape  architecture  and  doctor  of  veter- 
inary medicine,  2:30  p.m.,  Johnston  Green. 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Canadian  Childrens 
Dance  Theatre,  1:30  and  8 p.m.,  Ross  Hall, 
$11  adult,  $9  seniors  and  students,  $3 
children. 

FRIDAY,  June  3 

Spring  Convocation  - Bachelor  of  applied 
science  and  bachelor  of  science  in  human 
kinetics,  10  a.m.;  Bachelor  of  science  in 
agriculture,  earth  and  food  science  and 
engineering,  2:30  p.m.,  Johnston  Green. 
Calcium  Club  - “Radiation  Safety  Protocols," 
Judy  Muranyi,  1 1 :50  a.m..  Pathology  27 1 . 
Seminar  - "Infectious  Disease  Research  and 
the  Equine  Industry,"  Russ  Willoughby,  3 
p.m.,  Equine  Research  Centre  meeting  room. 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Joe  Macerollo, 
Beverley  Johnston  and  Erica  Goodman,  8 
p.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall,  $12  and  $15. 

SATURDAY,  June  4 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  • Sophie  Rolland,  8 
p.m.,  Chalmers  Church,  $15. 

SUNDAY,  June  5 

Cycling  Club  - Everton,  30  miles,  10  a.m., 
UC  south  doors. 


Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
12:10  p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion  (adults),  “Birds  of  the  Fields.”  7 
p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

CSA  movie  - Werner  Herzog  festival  of 
shorts,  8 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 1 3,  $3. 

Personals — 

For  Sale:  1 986  Toyota  Camry,  loaded,  five- 
speed,  Shelley,  Ext.  4154.  Three-bedroom 
cottage,  McCullough  Lake  north  of  Durham, 
large  treed  lot,  water  and  dock  access,  846- 
5871.  Child’s  stroller,  golf  bag,  golf  travel 
case,  inside  door,  triple-pane  window,  garden 
hose,  desk  lamp,  medicine  cabinet,  bookcase, 
822-3129.  Ice  cream,  chocolate,  vanilla, 
cherry  vanilla,  coffee  praline  and  Weight 
Watchers  in  two-litre  containers.  Room  025, 
Food  Science  building,  during  working  hours. 
Four-bedroom  house  on  one  acre,  Doug, 
824-5373.  Garage  sale,  anytime,  785  Hanlon 
Rd.  King-sized  motionless  waterbed  with 
accessories;  matching  couch,  chair  and 
rocker,  autumn  colors,  843-1633. 

Wanted:  Standardbred  horse  farm  manager, 
house  included,  1-623-6378.  Collapsible 
playpen  in  any  condition,  Anna,  Ext.  8543. 

“ Personals ” is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  staff  faculty  and  students  at  the 
University.  All  items  must  be  typed,  double 
spaced,  and  submitted  to  At  Guelph  one  week 
before  publication.  O 


Postage  paid  in  cash  al  first-class  rates.  Permit  1 149,  Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  2W1. 


Cover: 

Dr.  Lou-Sar  Chia  with  transgenic  laboratory 
mice  that  researchers  hope  will  lead  to  new 
answers  in  cancer  studies.  These  are  the  Uni- 
versity’s first  transgenic  animals.  (See  story, 
Page  2).  Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research 
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Moratorium  blocks  sale  & lease-back  plans 

MCU  asked  to  fund 
library  addition 


U of  G has  asked  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  (MCU)  to  provide 
two-thirds  of  the  $9.5  million  needed  to  fund  an 
addition  to  the  University  of  Guelph  Library  in 
the  McLaughlin  building. 

President  Burt  Matthews  informed  Board  of 
Governors  May  26  that  its  finance  committee 
had  approved  in  principle  a plan  to  finance  the 
project  by  a sale  and  lease-back  of  the  library’s 
holdings  last  November.  This  plan  was  blocked, 
however,  by  a moratorium  imposed  May  5 by 
Ontario  Treasurer  Robert  Nixon  on  all  sale  and 
lease-back  arrangements  by  organizations  and 
institutions  funded  by  the  province. 

On  May  16,  the  finance  committee  directed 
the  president  to  write  to  Lyn  McLeod,  minister 
of  colleges  and  universities,  asking  MCU  to 
consider  support  for  the  library  in  its  1989/90 
capital  funding  for  universities. 

MCU  was  provided  with  a brief  outline  of  the 
library  project,  which  Guelph  will  expand  on 
with  further  information  this  fall,  in  plenty  of 
time  to  be  included  on  the  ministry’s  list  of 
considerations  for  1989/90,  Matthews  said. 

The  need  for  additional  library  space  is 
critical,  says  the  supporting  documentation  sent 
to  MCU.  Originally  designed  to  accommodate 
750,000  volumes,  the  library  had  acquired  a 
total  of  almost  2.5  million  “equivalent  volumes” 
by  1987. 

Material  has  been  accommodated  by  intensive 
use  of  microfilm/microfiche  rather  than  print 
for  major  portions  of  the  journal  collection.  In 
addition,  the  number  of  user  stations  has  been 
reduced  and  100,000  volumes  are  in  off-site 
storage. 

A recent  space  standards  report  from  the 
Council  on  Ontario  Universities  sets  the  library’s 
space  requirement  at  23,101  net  assignable 
square  metres;  only  1 2,264  square  metres  are 
actually  available.  The  shortfall  is  about  the 
amount  of  space  that  was  proposed  for  an 
expansion  to  the  McLaughlin  building  10  to  15 
years  after  the  library  opened  in  1968. 

New  technologies  will  have  an  impact  on 
library  collection  space  requirements  in  the 
years  ahead,  says  the  MCU  documentation,  but 
it  is  unrealistic  to  anticipate  any  dramatic 
reduction  in  academic  library  space  require- 
ments during  the  next  decade  due  to  this 
technology. 

The  library  needs  100,000  square  feet  of  net 
assignable  space,  the  bulk  of  it  as  collections 
space.  By  using  new  information  technologies 
and  compact  shelving,  the  library  could  meet  its 
needs  with  about  40,000  square  feet  of  new 
space  and  some  renovations  to  parts  of  the 
existing  building  — primarily  in  the  main  floor 
and  basement  areas  after  material  is  transferred 
to  the  new  addition. 

The  proposed  addition  would  be  at  the  south- 
west rear  elevation  of  the  library.  Plans  call  for 
the  main  floor  and  basement  to  house  the 


special  collections  of  rare,  archival  and  manu- 
script material,  in  areas  that  would  have  air 
handling,  humidity  control  and  fire-protection 
facilities  to  preserve  and  protect  the  collections. 

The  addition  would  also  house  a supervised 
reading  room  with  material  display  galleries 
and  alcoves,  a conservation  laboratory,  oral 
history  laboratory,  seminar  room  and  word 
processing  carrels  for  use  by  researchers. 

The  Wellington  County  Council  has  has 
already  contributed  $300,000  to  The  Campaign, 
and  a number  of  corporations  and  individual 
donors  have  earmarked  gifts  for  this  area. 

The  second  floor  would  provide  relief  for  the 
overcrowded  science  division  collection. 

The  present  rare  book,  archival  and  special 
collection  areas  on  the  basement  level  would  be 
renovated  to  provide  more  space  for  the  docu- 
mentation and  media  resource  centre.  Additional 
media  storage,  preview  and  viewing  rooms, 
carrels  and  seminar  rooms  would  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  renovation  program,  releasing 
third-floor  space  for  the  humanities  and  social 
science  collections.  O 


Last  week,  members  of  Board  of  Governors  got 
their  first  look  at  the  architect’s  plans  for  the 
$24.5-million  environmental  biology/horti- 
culture science  building  project,  above,  and 
they  liked  what  they  saw.  The  board  approved 
the  building  plans  and  authorized  the  University 
administration  to  proceed  with  working 


drawings  and  calling  of  tenders.  The  site  is  on 
the  west  side  of  Gordon  Street  just  south  of 
Graham  Hall.  Construction  will  be  in  three 
stages,  with  completion  planned  for  early  1991. 
See  At  Guelph,  April  6,  for  details  on  the 
project 


A new  era  in  student  housing 


The  University  is  moving  ahead  with  a $25- 
million  student  housing  expansion  program, 
and  there’s  a good  possibility  that  provincial 
grants  and  low-cost  financing  will  be  available. 

Board  of  Governors  last  Thursday  authorized 
the  University  administration  to  appoint  an 
architect  and  proceed  with  working  drawings, 
subject  to  finalization  of  funding  arrangements. 

President  Burt  Matthews  told  the  board  that 
he  has  applied  to  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities’  (MCU)  recently  announced  univer- 
sity student  residences  program,  which  offers 
grants  of  $13,000  per  bed  for  up  to  5,000  student 
residence  beds.  He  said  he  has  been  informed  by 
MCU  that  universities  receiving  these  grants 
will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  up  to  $100  million 
from  Canada  Pension  Plan  funds  to  obtain 
9.25-per-cent  interest  rates  on  five-year  term 
mortgages  amortized  over  20  years  for  construc- 
tion of  the  residences. 

Two  of  the  University’s  submissions  request 
funding  assistance  to  support  a total  of  572 
additional  single  student  spaces  — the  first  an 


addition  of  72  single  rooms  at  the  top  of  existing 
South  Residences  towers,  the  second  a deve- 
lopment near  East  Residences  of  1 25  furnished 
townhouses  for  500  single  continuing  under- 
graduates and  graduate  students.  A third 
submission  is  for  the  construction  of  200 
townhouses  for  family  housing,  possibly  at 
Wellington  Woods  on  Stone  Road. 

Acting  provost  Brian  Sullivan  told  the  board 
that  Guelph’s  residence  waiting  list  for  con- 
tinuing students  this  fall  is  620  and  that  there  is 
a 20-month  waiting  list  for  family  housing.  The 
City  of  Guelph  has  a severe  shortage  of  housing 
— a situation  that  is  not  likely  to  change  over 
the  next  five  to  seven  years,  he  said. 

The  proposed  72-bed  addition  to  South 
Residences  would  be  ready  for  use  in  September 
1989,  the  500-bed  townhouses  and  200  family 
units  by  January  1991. 

Guelph  should  hear  MCU’s  decision  in  four 
to  five  weeks,  said  Matthews.  In  due  course, 
financing  arrangements  for  each  of  the  projects 
will  be  brought  forward  to  the  board  for  approval, 
he  said.  O 


Campaign, 
Wintario  boost 
athletics  fund 


Board  of  Governors  has  authorized  the  transfer 
of  up  to  $1  million  from  undesignated  capital 
campaign  funds  to  the  athletic  facilities  building 
fund. 

B of  G approved  the  building  site  plan  and 
final  design  and  authorized  the  University 
administration  to  prepare  contract  documents 
and  call  tenders. 

President  Burt  Matthews  told  the  board  that  a 
$703,000  Wintario  grant  had  come  through  for 
the  project  in  two  equal  installments  — one  last 
month  and  the  second  in  May  1989. 

Construction  on  the  $8.9-million  project  is 
expected  to  begin  this  September  and  be 
completed  about  13  months  later.  Students  have 
pledged  $2 5 million  towards  the  project;  the 
City  of  Guelph  has  pledged  $ 1 million.  O 


Research  Park  Centre  plans  unveiled 


Plans  for  a $3.4-million  multi-tenant  building 
in  the  30-acre  University  of  Guelph  Research 
Park  on  Stone  Road,  to  be  developed  and 
controlled  by  the  University,  were  unveiled  at 
Board  of  Governors  last  Thursday. 


PROMOTION  & TENURE 


Tenure  and  promotion  decisions  for  this  year 
were  presented  to  Board  of  Governors  for 
information  last  Thursday. 

Promotion  is  effective  July  1;  tenure  is  effective 
infmediately.  They  are  as  follows: 

College  of  Physical  Science 

Promotion  — associate  to  professor,  Rod  Gentry, 
Gord  Hines  and  Bill  Langford,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  and  Jacek  Lipkowski  and  Janet 
Wood,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry;  assistant 
to  associate,  Jim  Davis  and  Ernie  McFarland, 
Physics,  and  John  Goddard  and  Nicholas 


Westwood,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
Tenure  — Tony  Desmond,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics. 

College  of  Biological  Science 

Promotion  — associate  to  professor,  Norman 
Gibbins,  Microbiology,  and  Ronald  Brooks, 
Zoology;  assistant  to  associate.  Art  Hilliker, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics. 

Tenure  — Joseph  Lam  and  Chris  Whitfield, 
Microbiology. 

Continued  on  Page  2 


The  board  reviewed  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  proposal  and  authorized  the  administration 
to  go  ahead  with  detailed  architectural  drawings 
and  specifications  and  for  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  board  to  authorize  administration 
to  call  tenders,  if  necessary,  over  the  summer. 
The  final  design  and  the  results  of  the  tenders 
must  be  approved  by  the  board. 

According  to  a feasibility  study  presented  to 
the  board  by  Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan 
and  Ron  Dolynchuk,  director  of  Industrial  and 
Innovation  Services,  the  proposed  two-storey, 
40,000-square-foot  building  — to  be  called  the 
Research  Park  Centre  (RPC)  — will  be  built  on 
a 2. 3-acre  site  south  of  Semex  Canada  and  the 
Animal  Pathology  Laboratory.  It  would  be 
located  at  the  centre  of  the  Research  Park, 
which  was  established  in  1987  to  enhance 
University/industry  research  and  development 
collaborations. 

According  to  guidelines  established  by  the 
Research  Park  Advisory  Council,  the  multi- 
tenant building  must  operate  on  a break-even 


basis  at  an  occupancy  rale  of  90  per  cent  of 
building  rental  capacity.  Commercial  realtors 
confirm  that  market  demand  exists  for  this  type 
of  building,  a demand  further  stimulated  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food's 
plans  to  relocate  in  Guelph,  says  the  feasibility 
study. 

The  board  advised  that  the  University  not  go 
ahead  with  construction  until  70  per  cent  of 
building  capacity  has  been  pre-committed. 

The  board  also  expressed  concern  that  the 
University  attract  high-quality  tenants.  Appli- 
cants will  be  reviewed  by  the  dean  of  research 
and  approved  by  the  president  according  to 
criteria  laid  down  by  the  research  park  advisory 
council.  The  criteria  say  park  tenants  will 
generally  be  corporations,  consortia  and 
organizations  whose  aim  is  to  pursue  or  support 
primarily  research  and  development  activities. 

Construction  would  start  in  the  fall  of  1988, 
and  the  building  would  be  ready  for  occupancy 
one  year  later.  O 
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Howie  Pell 


First  students  to  graduate 
from  CIS  master’s  program 


Howie  Pell  and  Karl  Langton  will  make  history 
at  spring  convocation  June  2 when  they  become 
the  first  graduates  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
puting and  Information  Science's  (CIS)  M.Sc. 
program. 

Their  work  typifies  the  diversity  of  the  applied 
computing  program,  says  CIS  chair  Jay  Majithia. 
The  program  serves  a different  need  than  do 
more  traditional  pure  programs,  he  says.  “It’s 
really  for  students  who  want  to  use  computers 
and  software  as  tools." 

For  his  thesis,  Pell  developed  a set  of  computer 
protocols  for  a wide-area  network  using  fibre 
optics.  The  proliferation  of  optic  fibres  will 
make  communications  more  rapid  and  will 
allow  higher-capacity  communication. 

“The  whole  aim,"  he  says,  “was  to  allow 
people  to  send  whatever  they  want  — voice, 
video,  facsimile  — over  one  optical  fibre  and  to 
have  more  than  one  user  doing  all  of  these 
things  over  one  fibre.  My  system  makes  sure 
that  things  don’t  get  garbled.” 

Pell,  who  now  teaches  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  sees  many  practical  applications  for 
his  simulation  studies.  For  example,  all  the  bank 
branches  in  one  city  could  have  their  own 
network  and  then  lease  time  to  other  users. 

“I  tried  to  project  where  industry  would  be 
when  1 finished  the  thesis,  and  it’s  very  close,” 
he  says.  “Within  the  next  year,  it  could  fit  in." 

Pell  worked  in  industry  for  12  years  before 
coming  to  the  University  to  get  his  BA.  He  liked 
the  graduate  computing  program  because  it 
allowed  him  to  do  his  course  work  part  time  and 
because  of  the  faculty’s  expertise.  He  says 
Majithia,  his  adviser,  and  Prof.  Tom  Wilson 
provided  a lot  of  help  with  his  work. 

Langton  has  similar  praise  for  his  adviser. 
Prof.  Mary  McLeish,  and  Prof.  Tom  Carey. 
They  helped  him  with  his  development  of  a 


database  for  the  University  of  Hawaii’s  Kewalo 
Basin  Marine  Laboratory,  where  scientists  are 
teaching  artificial  languages  to  bottlenosed 
dolphins. 

Langton’s  system  is  designed  for  non- 
computer specialists  to  analyse  the  data  gener- 
ated from  their  research.  He  used  artificial 
intelligence  applications  to  create  programs 
that  use  natural  language  processing  — so  users 
can  ask  questions  in  English-like  sentences  — 
and  generation  of  co-operative  responses,  a 
system  that  makes  human/computer  interaction 
easier  by  programming  the  computer  to  "second 
guess  the  user’s  intentions,”  he  says. 

He  also  created  other  tools  such  as  an 
advanced  spelling  checker  and  a user-modelling 
program,  which  helps  the  computer  put  data 
into  the  proper  context  of  the  user.  This  is 
important,  he  says,  because  the  users  at  the  lab 
come  from  many  different  backgrounds  and 
have  different  objectives  in  analysing  the  data. 

Langton  received  a degree  in  medicinal 
chemistry  from  Concordia  University  and  did 
graduate  work  at  McMaster  Medical  Centre 
before  coming  to  U of  G to  do  his  BA  in 
computer  science.  He  liked  the  flexibility  of  the 
graduate  program  and  what  he  calls  its  “applied 
flavor.” 

He  is  returning  to  Hawaii  to  work  on  further 
applications  such  as  an  intelligent  tutoring 
system,  a program  that  will  analyse  the  training 
of  each  dolphin,  allowing  a more  individualized 
training  program. 

There  are  14  full-time  graduate  students  in 
the  M.Sc.  program.  That  number  will  rise  to  20 
by  fall,  Majithia  says,  and  there  will  be  about  25 
when  the  program  is  at  full  size.  Majithia  says 
he  prefers  to  keep  the  program  small  because  it 
allows  more  interaction  between  faculty  and 
students.  O 


Convocation  ceremonies  continue 


Spring  convocation  ceremonies  continue  this 
afternoon  on  Johnston  Green  for  graduates  of 
the  honors  BA  and  B.Comm.  programs. 
Canadian  economist  Clarence  Barber  will  give 
the  convocation  address  and  will  receive  an 
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honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

Close  to  1,500  undergraduate  and  graduate 
degrees  and  diplomas  are  being  conferred 
throughout  the  week. 

On  Thursday  morning  at  10  a.m.,  micro- 
biologist Robert  Murray  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  will  receive  an  honorary  doctor 
of  science  degree  and  will  address  graduates  of 
the  B.Sc.  program,  general  and  honors.  Retired 
professor  Innes  MacKenzie  of  the  Department 
of  Physics  will  be  named  professor  emeritus. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  Scottish  scientist  and  veterinarian 
William  Jarrett  will  receive  an  honorary  doctor 
of  science  degree  and  will  deliver  the  convoca- 
tion address.  During  this  ceremony,  all  graduate 
degrees  and  diplomas,  including  the  first  master’s 
of  computing  science,  will  be  presented,  along 
with  the  bachelor  of  landscape  architecture  and 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine. 

On  Friday  at  10  a.m..  University  of  Toronto 
physicist  Ursula  Franklin  will  receive  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  science  degree  and  address 
graduates  of  the  bachelor  of  applied  science  and 
bachelor  of  science  in  human  kinetics  programs. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  the  guest  speaker  is  Clay 
Switzer,  deputy  minister  of  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  former  dean  of 
OAC.  Degrees  will  be  presented  to  graduates  of 
the  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture,  earth  and 
food  science  and  engineering  programs. 

During  the  afternoon  ceremony,  Canadian 
industrialist  Cecil  Franklin,  former  chair  of 
Board  of  Governors,  will  be  named  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  university.  Professor  emeritus 
status  will  be  bestowed  on  retired  professors 
Gordon  Macleod  and  John  Summers  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

After  each  ceremony,  there  is  a tea  for 
graduates  and  their  families  in  Creelman  Hall. 
Robing  up  is  in  the  main  hall  of  the  MacKinnon 
building.  In  case  of  rain,  ceremonies  are  held  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  O 


Transgenic  animals 
vital  for  cancer  study 

by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research  manner.  By  mating  these  two  lines  of  mice  with 

each  other,  the  researchers  believe  it  will  be 


Mice  with  implanted  genes  from  an  African 
green  monkey  virus  have  become  U of  G’s  first 
transgenic  animals. 

Transgenics  — the  transfer  of  foreign  genes 
into  a living  organism  — offers  researchers  the 
opportunity  to  place  selected  genes  into  an 
animal,  study  how  the  genes  are  controlled  and 
what  their  roles  might  be  during  development 
from  embryo  to  adult. 

Profs.  John  Phillips  and  Alan  Wildeman  of 
the  Department  of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  and  postdoctoral  fellow  Loo-Sar  Chia 
are  using  the  technique  to  pursue  several  research 
directions. 

“Transgenics  is  a key  technology  in  a lot  of 
animal  biotechnology,”  says  Wildeman,  who 
holds  the  NSERC/Semex  Junior  Chair  in  Animal 
Biotechnology.  “There  is  a great  deal  of  interest 
in  being  able  to  apply  this  technique  to  domestic 
species  using  different  genes.” 

The  technology  for  making  transgenic  animals 
was  developed  in  several  American  laboratories 
and  is  now  recognized  worldwide  as  being  a 
vital  component  of  animal  research.  Its 
incorporation  into  U of  G laboratories  began  in 
1982,  when  Phillips  spent  a sabbatical  year  in 
Switzerland,  where  work  on  mouse  embryology 
was  already  under  way.  On  his  return,  he  set  up 
a similar  laboratory  facility,  complete  with  all 
the  equipment  necessary  for  the  manipulation 
of  mammalian  embryos. 

The  first  area  of  transgenic  study  being 
pursued  by  Phillips,  Wildeman  and  Chia  is  an 
investigation  of  the  role  of  a virus  called 
“SV40"  in  the  transformation  of  normal  cells 
into  tumorous  cancer  cells.  SV40  contains  a 
gene  that  produces  a protein  called  “T-antigen," 
which  somehow  modifies  the  activity  of  certain 
host  genes  and  causes  cells  to  change.  As  they 
change,  tissue  growth  becomes  uncontrolled, 
resulting  in  tumors. 

The  researchers  created  two  separate  trans- 
genic lines  of  mice  to  try  to  understand  this 
phenomenon.  Into  one,  they  placed  a specific 
gene  (also  extracted  from  the  SV40  monkey 
virus)  that  the  T-antigen  is  known  to  target  for 
change.  To  do  this,  several  hundred  one-cell 
embryos  were  microsurgically  recovered  from 
impregnated  mice.  With  a finely  drawn  glass 
needle,  a piece  of  DNA  containing  this  gene  was 
injected  into  one  of  the  nuclei  in  the  embryos. 
The  intention  was  that  it  become  integrated  into 
the  existing  mouse  DNA.  The  manipulated 
embryos  were  then  placed  into  surrogate  females 
and  the  pregnancy  allowed  to  continue. 

A second  line  that  is  transgenic  for  the  T- 
antigen  gene  has  been  generated  in  a similar 
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FACS 

Promotion  — assistant  to  associate,  Marshall 
Fine,  Family  Studies,  and  Grant  McCracken 
and  Bill  Frisbee,  Consumer  Studies. 

Tenure  — J udy  Myers  Avis,  Family  Studies,  and 
Victor  Roth,  Consumer  Studies. 

College  of  Social  Science 

Promotion  - associate  to  professor,  Robin 
Davidson- Arnott  and  Bill  Nickling,  Geography, 
and  Bill  Christian,  Political  Studies;  assistant  to 
associate,  Michael  Hoy  and  Thanasos  Stengos, 
Economics,  and  Roland  Chrisjohn  and  Gary 
Frankie,  Psychology. 

Tenure  - Steven  Cronshaw,  Psychology,  and 
Fred  Evers,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

OAC 

Promotion  — associate  to  professor,  Gord 
Surgeoner,  Environmental  Biology;  assistant  to 
associate,  Gard  Otis,  Environmental  Biology, 
and  Stewart  Hilts,  Land  Resource  Science. 
Tenure  — Brian  McBride,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  Steve  Bowley  and  Rick  Upfold,  Crop 
Science,  Rick  Yada,  Food  Science,  Gary 
Kachanoski,  Land  Resource  Science,  Donald 
Reid,  University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  and  Gordon  Hayward,  School  of 
Engineering. 

College  of  Arts 

Promotion  — assistant  to  associate,  Marshall 
Matson  and  Lesley  Willis.  English  Language 
and  Literature,  and  Alain  Thomas,  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Tenure  — Tim  Struthers,  English  Language  and 


possible  to  study  the  activation  of  the  target 
gene  in  the  tumor  cells,  because  some  of  the 
offspring  of  these  two  lines  will  contain  both  the 
T-antigen  gene  and  the  target  gene. 

Both  of  these  transgenic  mouse  lines  are  the 
end  products  of  a lengthy  research  program. 
“There  are  many  technical  obstacles  that  must 
be  overcome  in  this  procedure,”  says  Phillips. 
“It’s  a real  art  to  refine.” 

The  true  measure  of  success  for  the  venture  is 
whether  or  not  the  offspring  of  the  experimental 
animals  will  also  carry  the  genes.  Ideally,  the 
implantation  is  designed  to  make  the  genes  part 
of  the  host  chromosomes  that  carry  the  heredi- 
tary DNA  and  are  therefore  passed  on  through 
the  generations.  But  technology  hasn’t  advanced 
far  enough  yet  to  allow  researchers  to  reliably 
place  genes  precisely  where  they  want  them  in 
the  mouse  DNA.  As  a result,  the  genes  may 
insert  in  a region  of  the  chromosome  that  is 
"silent”  or  non-expressed. 

The  University’s  experimental  mice  have  just 
produced  their  first  offspring.  Those  newborn 
mice,  which  have  inherited  the  genes,  will  be 
selected  for  further  study. 

For  research  purposes,  this  development 
means  that  there  will  now  be  an  animal  model 
system  for  investigating  one  of  the  features  of  a 
virus  that  causes  cancer.  Also,  the  transgenic 
animals  provide  a steady  supply  of  research 
animals,  because  the  genes  are  passed  on  to  the 
offspring  by  natural  mating. 

By  studying  the  tumorous  cells  transgenically 
created  in  these  offspring,  the  researchers  hope 
to  identify  some  of  the  events  underlying  cell 
transformation. 

“We’d  like  to  be  able  to  take  those  tumorous 
cells  out,  put  them  in  a culture  and  look  at  the 
various  components  of  the  gene  expression 
machinery,”  says  Wildeman.  “All  this  would 
give  some  insight  into  how  the  transformation 
process  occurs.  However,  it’s  a career’s  worth  of 
work  and  we  have  only  made  the  first  small 
steps  toward  this  objective.” 

Having  generated  mice  for  this  project,  the 
laboratories  are  now  beginning  work  on  trans- 
genic mice  that  carry  genes  involved  in  another 
carcinogenic  process,  as  well  as  in  many 
degenerative  processes  related  to  aging. 

The  stable  of  transgenic  mice  being  generated 
at  Guelph  will  provide  a unique  way  to  investi- 
gate the  interaction  between  the  specific  genetic 
and  cellular  events  involved  in  tumor  formation, 
says  Phillips.  “And  it  also  provides  a unique 
opportunity  for  training  graduate  students  at  the 
University  in  the  use  of  a very  powerful  tech- 
nology." O 


Literature,  Donna  Andrew  and  Richard  Reid, 
History,  and  Daniel  Chouinard.  Padraig 
O’Cleirigh  and  Alain  Thomas,  Languages  and 
Literatures. 


ovc 

Promotion  — associate  to  professor,  John  Baird, 
Clinical  Studies,  John  Prescott,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology,  and  Dick  Julian, 
Pathology;  assistant  to  associate,  Mark  Goldberg, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  and  Bob  Friendship,  Popu- 
lation Medicine. 

Tenure  — Anne  Croy,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
David  Holmberg,  Stephen  Kruth,  Mike  O'Grady 
and  Joane  Parent,  Clinical  Studies,  and  Robert 
Jacobs,  Pathology.  O 


International  development  workshop 

The  Development  Education  Program  of  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs  is  sponsoring 
a workshop  with  the  Canadian  Home  Economics 
Association  (CHEA)  on  “Food,  Hunger  and 
Power:  A Question  of  Relationships  at  Home 
and  Abroad”  July  1 4 and  1 5 on  campus.  Carol 
Giangrande,  Canadian  author  and  broadcaster, 
will  give  the  keynote  address  July  1 4 on  “Global 
Interdependence:  Issues  of  Food,  Hunger  and 
Power.”  On  July  15,  Prof.  Leah  Marangu  of 
Kenyatta  University,  Nairobi,  will  discuss 
“Women  and  Food  in  Africa.”  For  more 
information  and  a workshop  application  form, 
call  Susan  James,  Centre  for  International 
Programs,  Ext.  69 1 4,  or  retired  Family  Studies 
professor  Lila  Engberg,  co-ordinator  of  the 
workshop,  at  763-0901.  The  workshop  fee  is 
$30  for  CHE  A members,  $40  for  non-members. 
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Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  June  1 

Spring  Convocation  - Bachelor  of  arts,  general 
program.  10  a.m.;  honors  bachelor  of  arts, 
bachelor  of  commerce,  2:30  p.m.,  Johnston 
Green. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Senescence  Plasmids 
in  Neurospora:  Molecular  & Biological  Pro- 
perties,” H.  Bertrand,  noon,  MacNaughton  222. 
Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  (novice  ride),  17 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion (adults),  “Trees,”  7 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

CSA/CFRU  Cinema  - "Fatal  Attraction,"  8 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13,  $3. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Una  Spaghettata  con 
Joseph  Macerollo,  8 p.m.,  Italian-Canadian 
Club,  $5. 

THURSDAY,  June  2 

Spring  Convocation  - Honors  and  general 
bachelor  of  science,  10  a.m.;  graduate  degrees, 

Briefly 

Speed  River  clean-up 

OPIRG’s  annual  Speed  Riverclean-up  is  June  4. 
Meet  at  the  Royal  City  Park  by  the  Gordon 
Street  Bridge  at  9:30  a.m.  Bring  waterproof 
footwear,  old  clothes,  gloves  and  lunch.  For 
more  information,  call  the  OPIRG  office  at 
824-2091. 

Archive  update  available 

The  llth  edition  of  Collection  Update  — dedicated 
to  the  University  of  Guelph  Library  theatre 
archives  — has  been  printed.  Anyone  wishing  a 
copy  should  call  the  library  business  office  at 
Ext.  3600. 

Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies  offers  pro- 
fessional counselling  on  marital,  family,  sexual 
and  relationship  issues.  For  information,  call 
Ext.  6335. 

Festival  continues 

The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  continues  June  2 
with  the  Canadian  Childrens  Dance  Theatre  at 
1:30  and  8 p.m.  in  Ross  Hall.  On  June  3,  Joe 
Macerollo,  Beverley  Johnston  and  Erica 
Goodman  perform  on  accordion,  percussion 
and  harp  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  On 
June  4,  cellist  Sophie  Rolland  will  make  her 
Ontario  recital  debut  at  Chalmers  Church  at  8 
p.m.  The  festival  closes  June  5 with  a choral 
concert  at  8 p.m.  at  Church  of  Our  Lady.  For 
ticket  information,  call  821-7570. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  spring  series  of  Wednesday 
evening  excursions  continues  June  1 with  the 
theme  “Trees”  and  June  8 with  “Birds  of  the 
Fields."  Specially  designed  for  adults,  the  excur- 
sions leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at  7 p.m. 
The  Sunday  afternoon  walk  June  5 focuses  on 
"Turtles”  and  leaves  from  the  Nature  Centre  at 
2 p.m.  On  June  1 1 , there  will  be  a summer  bird 
survey  for  adults,  beginning  at  7 a.m. 

Convocation  parking 

During  convocation,  parking  lots  P23/24  and 
P44  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  guests.  Alternate 
parking  for  regular  users  can  be  found  in  lots 
P7,  P19  (front  section),  PI 7,  P48  and  PI 4/ 15. 
People  with  premium  parking  permits  for  P24 
may  park  in  the  designated  premium  parking 
zone. 


Colville 

donates  drawings 

Canadian  artist  Alex  Colville,  who  recently 
gave  a public  lecture  on  campus  in  tribute  to 
retiring  Fine  Art  professor  Helen  Dow,  has 
donated  to  the  University  seven  drawings  related 
to  his  1954  painting  “The  Riveters,”  which  is 
part  of  the  University  art  collection. 

These  seven  preparatory  drawings  in  pencil, 
ink  and  gouache  show  the  development  of  the 
artist’s  ideas  in  arriving  at  the  final  composition. 
The  donation  has  been  made  in  honor  of  Dow’s 
retirement.  O 


graduate  diploma,  bachelor  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture and  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine,  2:30 
p.m.,  Johnston  Green. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Canadian  Childrens 
Dance  Theatre,  1:30  and  8 p.m.,  Ross  Hall,  $1 1 
adult,  $9  seniors  and  students,  $3  children. 

FRIDAY,  June  3 

Spring  Convocation  - Bachelor  of  applied 
science  and  bachelor  of  science  in  human 
kinetics,  10  a.m.;  Bachelor  of  science  in  agri- 
culture, earth  and  food  science  and  engineering, 
2:30  p.m.,  Johnston  Green. 

Calcium  Club  - “Radiation  Safety  Protocols,” 
Judy  Muranyi,  1 1:50  a.m.,  Pathology  271. 
Seminar  - “Infectious  Disease  Research  and  the 
Equine  Industry,"  Russ  Willoughby,  3 p.m., 
Equine  Research  Centre  meeting  room. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Joe  Macerollo,  Beverley 
Johnston  and  Erica  Goodman,  8 p.m.,  War 
Memorial  Hall,  $12  and  $15. 

SATURDAY,  June  4 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Sophie  Rolland,  8 
p.m.,  Chalmers  Church,  $ 15. 


SUNDAY,  June  5 

Cycling  Club  - Everton,  30  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
"Turtles,"  2 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Choral  Concert,  8 
p.m.,  Church  of  Our  Lady,  $15. 

TUESDAY,  June  7 

OEP  Discussion  Series  - “Seven  Principles  of 
Good  Practice  in  Undergraduate  Education  — 
Respect  Students'  Diverse  Talents  and  Ways  of 
Learning,”  noon,  MacNaughton  222. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  8 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - "Four  Visual  Demon- 
strations of  Undergraduate  Biochemistry  Lec- 
tures,” Alan  Mellors,  noon,  MacNaughton  222. 
Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  25  miles, 
5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults),  “Birds  of  the  Fields,"  7 p.m..  Arboretum 


Nature  Centre. 

CSA/CFRU  Cinema  - "Werner  Herzog  Festival 
of  Shorts,"  8 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13.  $3. 

FRIDAY,  June  10 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  for  submission  of 
student  petitions,  second  meeting. 

Calcium  Club  - “Lymphocyte  Calcium  Test  for 
MH,”  Barbara  Kalow,  11:50  a.m..  Pathology 
271. 


SATURDAY,  June  11 

The  Arboretum  - Summer  Bird  Survey,  adults, 
7 a.m.,  Nature  Centre. 

Art  Exhibition  - "Inuit  Games,”  noon  to  5 p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  continues  to 
July  10. 

SUNDAY,  June  12 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic,  9:45  a.m.; 
Belwood,  50  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk. 
“Tree  Swallows,"  2 p.m.,  Nature  Centre. 
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DIRECTED  BY  THE 

GUELPH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


CO-OPERATIVE  PAYROLL 
DEDUCTION  PROGRAM 


The 

Guelph  General  Hospital 


The 

New  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 


is  a lucky  statement  I 
in  the  theatre,  but 
the  Campaign  for 
the  Hospitals  needs  ] 
more  than  luck. 

So  far,  it  has  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  many  ' 
in  the  University  community  who  have 
donated  to  the  Hospitals  Campaign. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Campaign  is  still  a little  in  the  future  (pledges  should  be  received  by 
June  30th)  and  donations  (either  through  payroll  deduction  or  one-time  cheque  payment) 
can  still  be  sent  to  the  Bursar's  Office,  Third  Floor,  University  Centre.  Those  who  have  already 
made  a commitment  to  the  Campaign  have  taken  a distinct  step  in  the  right  direction  for 
better  health  care,  whether  at  St.  Joseph's  or  the  Guelph  General. 

To  those  who  still  have  to  pledge 


. . .HELP  YOURSELF, 

BY  HELPING  THE  HOSPITALS' 


-JZ. 


Keith  Ronald,  Campaign  Chair 
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Personnel  Report 


The  Personnel  Department  wants  to  know  what 
faculty  and  staff  think  about  the  way  the 
University  communicates  information  on  em- 
ployee benefits.  Are  the  current  methods  of 
communication  effective?  Is  the  type  and  volume 
of  information  sufficient?  Are  there  other  ways 
of  educating  employees  about  benefits  that 
should  be  considered? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  will  be 
asked  in  a special  study  on  benefit  communi- 
cation to  be  conducted  on  campus  this  month. 
The  results  of  the  study  will  be  used  to  develop  a 
benefit  communication  program  that  is  tailored 
to  the  specific  needs  and  interests  of  employees. 

“The  benefits  program  represents  a large  part 
of  an  employee’s  total  compensation  from  the 
University,”  says  Elvin  McNally,  manager  of 
pensions  and  benefits.  “We  want  to  make  sure 
our  people  understand  all  aspects  of  their 
benefits,  and  we  think  the  best  way  to  determine 
their  information  needs  is  to  ask  them  directly.” 
The  study  will  be  conducted  by  the  University’s 
external  benefit  consultants,  who  will  meet  with 
small  groups  of  employees  to  discuss  benefit 
communication.  They  will  conduct  a total  of 
seven  group  discussions  — six  with  current 
faculty  and  staff  and  one  with  retirees.  Personnel 
has  selected  a representative  cross-section  of 
employees  to  participate  in  the  study  and  will  be 
sending  invitations  to  selected  employees  this 
week. 

The  study  findings  and  the  resulting  action 
plans  will  be  communicated  to  all  employees  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  you  have  any  questions 
about  the  study,  call  Marion  Lamport  at  Ext. 
6596. 

Questions  asked  by  employees: 

I have  just  purchased  eyeglasses  or  contact 
lenses.  How  do  I make  my  claim? 

If  you  are  covered  through  the  University 
major  medical  insurance  plan,  obtain  a pink 
claim  form  from  Personnel,  complete  it  as 
required  and  forward  it  with  your  receipt  directly 
to  Mutual  Life  in  Waterloo  at  the  address  shown 
on  the  claim  form. 

The  above  is  intended  simply  as  a guide.  For 
more  specific  information,  contact  Personnel 

Retiring 

Prof.  Donald  Britton,  Department  of  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  a member  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  since  1958,  retired  April  30. 

Appointments 

Prof.  Matthijs  Tollenaar  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of  Crop 
Science  effective  June  1.  Tollenaar  fills  an 
already  established  position. 

Helen  Saradi-Mendelovici  of  the  department 
of  classics,  Queen’s  University,  will  join  the 
Department  of  Languages  and  Literatures  July 
1 as  assistant  professor  in  an  already  established 
position. 

Prof.  Bruce  Ryan,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies,  will  become  acting  dean  of  the 
College  of  Family  and  Consumer  Studies  July  1 
for  one  year  while  Dean  Richard  Barham  is  on 
administrative  leave. 


Susan  Evers,  who  is  on  associated  graduate 
faculty  in  the  Department  of  Family  Studies, 
will  become  associate  professor  in  that  depart- 
ment Jan.  1,  1989,  in  an  already  established 
position. 

Our  People 

A wine-and-cheese  retirement  party  June  9 
will  honor  Margaret  Beckman,  executive  direc- 
tor for  information  technology  and  former  chief 
librarian.  It  begins  at  4 p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Club, 
Level  5,  University  Centre.  Cost  is  $9.  RSVP  to 
Elaine  King,  Ext.  6310. 

* * * 

Dick  Brown,  Department  of  Athletics,  who  is 
retiring  after  20  years  of  service  with  the 
University,  will  be  honored  at  a party  June  10 
from  7:30  to  1 1 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Cost  is 
$10.  For  more  information,  call  Bob  Woods  at 
Ext.  6945  or  Dick  Freeman  at  Ext.  6138. 


A retirement  party  will  be  held  to  honor  Flo 
Stewart,  Purchasing  Department,  June  9 from  4 
to  6 p.m.  in  Room  442,  University  Centre. 
RSVP  to  Cheryll  Oaks  at  Ext.  2135  by  June  6. 
Cost  of  $10  includes  gift  and  refreshments.  O 


No  At  Guelph  June  22 

At  Guelph  will  not  be  published  June  22. 
Please  plan  your  publicity  requirements 
around  this  issue.  If  the  cancellation  presents 
some  problems  for  you,  please  give  us  a 
call  at  Ext.  3864.  O 


Personals 

For  Sale:  Ice  cream  — chocolate,  vanilla, 
cherry  vanilla,  coffee  praline  and  Weight 
Watchers  — in  two-litre  containers,  Room 
025,  Food  Science  building,  during  working 
hours.  Desk  for  a small  computer,  Ext.  3629. 
Three-bedroom  condominium  townhouse 
in  central  Guelph,  1 ,800  square  feet,  family 
room,  fireplace,  fall  possession,  no  agents, 
763-2627.  Ironing  board,  popcorn  maker, 
overnight  bag,  man’s  leather  suitcase,  pole 
lamp,  822-5106. 

Wanted:  Au  pair  position  for  19-year-old 
German  girl  who  wishes  to  study  French  and 
English  in  Canada,  Anne,  821-6892,  or 
Fred,  Ext.  3469.  Responsible,  conscientious 
full-time  babysitter  for  two-year-old  girl, 
Ken,  Ext.  8329  or  822-7705.  Cottage  on 
beach  in  quiet  location  to  rent  for  three  days, 
mid-week  preferred,  by  responsible  couple 
with  toddler,  856-9488.  Babysitter  for  two 
girls  aged  four  and  six,  beginning  July  or 
September,  Ext.  3796. 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  May  27,  1988,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 

Carpenter,  Structural  Shop  — Maintenance 
Department.  Job  rate:  $13.73  per  hour. 
Probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than 
job  rate. 

Research  Assistant,  Department  of  Family 
Studies;  grant  position  for  three  years.  Hiring 
range:  $25,000  to  $29,000. 

Secretary  II,  Employment  Services  and 
Training;  temporary  full-time  to  Aug.  26, 
1988.  Normal  hiring  range:  $303.42  to 
$328.71  per  week. 

Office  Help,  Temporary  Services;  temporary 
and  part-time.  Minimum  rate:  $7.90  per  hour. 
Production  Control  Photographer,  Photo- 
graphic Services;  temporary  full-time  mater- 
nity leave  coverage  — about  six  months. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $333.04  to  $353.54 
per  week. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 
Carpenter-Millwright,  Structural  Shop  — 
Maintenance  Department.  Job  rate:  $14.25 
per  hour.  Probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour 
lower  than  job  rate. 

Senior  Residence  Clerk,  North  Area 
Residences.  Salary  range:  $363. 1 9 minimum; 
$418.51  job  rate  (level  5);  $517.87 
maximum. 

Agricultural  Assistant,  OVC  Research 
Station  — Ponsonby  Sheep  Facility.  Salary 
range:  $408.86  start;  $431.33  six-month 
rate;  $450.64  one-year  rate. 

Research  Technician,  Crop  Science.  Salary 
range:  $4 1 4.48  minimum;  $479.33  job  rate 
(level  5);  $594.59  maximum. 

Placement  Assistant,  Counselling  and  Stu- 
dent Resource  Centre.  Salary  range:  $363. 19 
minimum;  $4 1 8.5 1 job  rate  (level  5);  $5 1 7 .87 
maximum. 

Watchman/woman,  Safety/Security  Depart- 
ment. Job  rate:  $10.52  per  hour.  Probation 
rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 
Agricultural  Assistant,  OVC  Research 
Station  — Puslinch.  Salary  range:  $408.86 
start;  $43 1 .33  six-month  rate;  $450.64  one- 
year  rate. 

Manager,  Games  Room/Boo  Sports  Bar, 
University  Centre.  Salary  range:  $392.21 
minimum;  $429.52 job  rate  (level  5);  $5 1 7.87 
maximum. 

Co-ordinator,  Games  Room/Boo  Sports  Bar, 
University  Centre.  Salary  range:  $363.19 
minimum;  $394.6 1 job  rate  (level  5);  $477 .27 
maximum. 

Technician,  Botany.  Salary  range:  $303.42 
minimum;  $350.66 job  rate  (level  5);  $436.76 
maximum. 

Client  Liaison  Officer,  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital.  Salary  range:  $363.19  minimum; 
$418.51  job  rate  (level  5);  $517.87 
maximum. 

Secretary  II,  Geography.  Salary  range: 
$303.42  minimum;  $350.66  job  rate  (level 
5);  $436.76  maximum. 


